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LORD SALISBURY. 


LorD SALISBURY was the 
last, and, on the whole, the 
most successful, of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Prime Ministers. He 
was also the last of the great 
statesmen whose careers were 
exclusively concerned with the 
nineteenth century, and who 
powerfully controlled the course 
of its politics. His disappear- 
ance meant the loss of services 
which had proved invaluable, 
owing to his rare capacity for 
government, his accumulated 
stores of knowledge, especially 
relating to foreign questions, his 
control over the political forces 
and impulses of the time, and 
his immense authority, both in 
the country and abroad. And 
in estimating his career at the 
moment of death, the dominant 
feeling is one of gratitude to 
the man who gained the con- 
fidence of this great British 
democracy, and used it with 
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unflagging devotion to guide 
it successfully through a most 
critical period of its history. 
For it must be admitted 
that, from the point of view of 
empire, its union and consolida- 
tion, both at home and abroad, 
and the maintenance of its in- 
terests and authority in distant 
portions of the globe, the long 
period spanned by Lord Salis- 
bury’s three Ministries was full 
of difficulty and perplexity. 
Lord Salisbury had had noth- 
ing to do with creating them, 
or even the democratic and im- 
perial forces with which they 
had to be confronted. His 
title to ascendancy was the 
authority which he had gained, 
the belief which he inspired 
that he was beyond his con- 
temporaries the man of clearest 
vision, steadiest hand, and 
widest knowledge of public 
affairs. It was precisely those 
2F 
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qualities which Great Britain 
needed at the time, and most 
fortunate it was for the pros- 
perous development of its des- 
tiny that it produced the leader 
suited to the emergency. 

At the commencement of 
this period, which so emphati- 
cally needed the guidance of a 
statesman of prudence and 
experience, the dominant feat- 
ure of the situation was the 
establishment, mainly by Lord 
Beaconsfield, of the British 
democracy in power. It was 
hoped, rightly as it turned out, 
that below the stratum of 
middle-class prejudices there 
was considerable support forth- 
coming to Conservative and 
imperial traditions. To this 
policy Lord Salisbury was 
vehemently opposed, and in 
1867 sacrificed office and pros- 
pects rather than consent to 
it; but the new democracy 
showed its fitness and capacity 
by according to the statesman 
who had distrusted and opposed 
it a larger measure of confid- 
ence than had ever before been 
reposed in a British statesman. 
The next feature of the situa- 
tion was that the dream of Con- 
servative ascendancy realised 
in 1874 had been rudely dis- 
turbed in 1880 by the unex- 
pected revival of Gladstonian 
enthusiasm, resulting in a 
Ministry whose career was one 
long series of national disasters. 
At its close Ireland was and 
had been in a condition of 
anarchy and confusion from one 
end of it to the other, not to be 
allayed by Ministerial bills and 
Gladstonian oratory; while its 
powers of mischief were in- 
definitely increased by the 
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electoral reforms of 1884, 
Abroad, disaster spread in 
every direction: we lost the 
Soudan, the capitulation of 
Majuba was the first step 
towards the loss of South 
Africa, while futile endeavours 
to reverse the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield on the Afghan 
frontier led to the Penjdeh 
incident and to imminent peril 
of a war with Russia, And, 
worse than all, the total collapse 
of Mr Gladstone’s authority, 
and the total disintegration of 
his party, evidenced by rival 
unauthorised programmes being 
laid before the constituencies in 
1885, led to the adoption of 
what was called a Home Rule 
policy, but which the great 
majority of the country regarded 
not merely as a disruption of the 
empire, but as a dismember- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury’s title to 
historical fame is that in this 
unexampled confusion, worse 
and more general than had 
happened for generations, his 
sovereign and the whole 
country, including the democ- 
racy which he had resisted, 
turned to him for guidance, 
and was, mainly by his personal 
authority, wisdom, and devotion 
to the public interests, success- 
fully steered through its diffi- 
culties. In that task he received 
the unflinching support of the 
constituencies. They placed 
him in power in 1886, 1895, and 
1900 by overwhelming majori- 
ties. Parliament, throughout 
his long Premiership, the longest 
of the reign, steadily supported 
him, and he retired last year, 
an old man, broken, in Wolsey’s 
language, by the storms of 
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State, but with the public 
confidence totally unabated. 
The statesman was worthy of 
his country, and the nation was 
worthy of its leader. 

Yet it could hardly have 
escaped observation that public 
feeling was untinged with emo- 
tion, that the burst of senti- 
ment with which the deaths of 
Disraeli and Gladstone were 
received was not repeated, and 
that throughout his life he 
never inspired the same personal 
devotion or the same personal 
animosity. He did not live 
amongst the public, or in his 
party: he gave to the public 
interests his time and the best 
faculties he possessed ; but other- 
wise he secluded himself from 
them, and railed off his private 
life and surroundings in a way 
which was wholly foreign to 
some of his contemporaries, 
whose eagerness to be always 
under the public gaze left noth- 
ing sacred from its intrusion. 
Detachment of this kind main- 
tains the dignity of public life, 
and Lord Salisbury always 
vindicated the position of those 
princely peers, the sustained 
splendour of whose stately lives 
has been said to add strength 
and dignity to the nation. But 
it is not the way to inspire 
that enthusiasm which is es- 
sential to the highest political 
success in the case of men less 
happily endowed with wealth 
and rank. There was moreover 
an absence of initiative in great 
movements, an absence of that 
commanding force of imagina- 
tion which could create ideals 
and inspire others to adopt 
them. Nor did he possess that 
vehement enthusiasm, oratorical 
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force, and contagious emotion 
which gave Mr Gladstone his 
hold over the masses. He was 
the man whom England needed 
during a trying period, he had 
the capacity natural and ac- 
quired to serve her, and he 
spent his whole power and his 
life in the task, which he 
successfully accomplished, to his 
own undying fame and to her 
signal advantage. 

More than thirty years of his 
public life had passed when Lord 
Salisbury was first appointed 
Prime Minister, half or nearly 
half of which had been spent 
in the House of Commons, and 
the remainder in the House of 
Lords. The main feature of 
the former period had been his 
acceptance of the India Office 
in the last Cabinet of Lord 
Derby, his quarrel with Dis- 
raeli on the franchise question, 
his resignation and vehement 
opposition alike to Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill and Gladstone’s 
Resolutions on the Irish Church. 
The main feature of the second 
period had been another quarrel 
with Disraeli over the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 
1874, followed by eventual and 
continued co-operation with him 
in the settlement of the over- 
whelming difficulties of the 
Eastern question. As the rep- 
resentative of the Cabinet, he 
visited the principal capitals of 
Europe, exchanging views with 
the leading statesmen of Europe, 
and then repaired to Constanti- 
nople to vindicate British policy 
at the Conference. Its recom- 
mendations were not accepted 
by Turkey, and Lord Salisbury 
returned to London, having 
established his position in the 
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Cabinet as an _ alternative 
Foreign Minister, in case the 
direction of foreign affairs 
should in the storm which 
was impending slip from the 
feeble hands of Lord Derby. 
After the Turkish war was 
over, during which Lord Derby 
had at least signed in May a 
despatch which enumerated the 
British interests which could 
not be assailed with impunity, 
and the treaty of San Stefano 
had been concluded, the Foreign 
Secretary retired from office 
rather than concur in measures 
which the Cabinet deemed 
necessary. Lord Beaconsfield 
declared that the despatch of 
May, which meant the vindica- 
tion of European treaties, was 
the charter of his policy, and 
Lord Salisbury, after a delay 
which it was difficult to under- 
stand, was appointed Foreign 
Secretary in March 1878. It 
was then that he finally entered 
on the career which afterwards 
became so great. The two rival 
claimants to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
succession—viz., Lord Derby and 
Sir Stafford Northcote—soon 
afterwards disappeared. The 
former never regained the posi- 
tion which he lost by his res- 
ignation ; the latter, after a not 
very successful leadership of 
opposition to Mr Gladstone’s 
Government of 1880-85, was 
removed to the House of 
Lords, and died shortly after 
being deprived of the Foreign 
Secretaryship in the changes 
necessitated either by Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resigna- 
tion or Lord Salisbury’s wishes. 

In 1878 Lord Salisbury threw 
himself heartily into the policy 
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of his chief. His despatch in 
April laid down its terms, which 
were that the Treaty of San 
Stefano must be submitted in 
its entirety and without re- 
servation for the consideration 
of an European Congress. 
Lord Beaconsfield, now at the 
head of a united Cabinet, 
carried his point. Russia was 
made to understand that Eng- 
land meant either congress or 
a@ war, and it submitted. The 
Berlin Congress met, the whole 
treaty was revised, and Turkish 
affairs were eventually settled 
by European authority sub- 
stituting the treaty of Berlin 
for the treaty of San Stefano, 
Public opinion recognised, and 
Lord Beaconsfield cordially 
acknowledged, the services 
rendered by Lord Salisbury 
in the work of the great settle- 
ment. Peace with honour 
marked the moment when the 
reversion of the Premiership 
opened to Lord Salisbury, and 
peace, so far as Europe was 
concerned, with honour marked 
the whole course of his ascend- 
ancy. 

The elections of 1880 were 
the triumph of Mid - Lothian 
oratory, that campaign of mis- 
representation and _ insincere 
pledges, which was followed by 
a period of disastrous malad- 
ministration. At its close Mr 
Gladstone slipped out of office, 
which was no longer tenable; 
and Lord Salisbury succeeded, 
with a policy of dissolution. 
The result of the 1885 elections, 
and more particularly the sub- 
sidence of Mr Gladstone’s 
authority over his party, led 
to that desperate attempt to 
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regain it by a Home Rule policy 
and an alliance with the Par- 
nellites, now increased in num- 
ber to eighty-five, which plunged 
British politics for a consider- 
able period into a turmoil not 
yet wholly allayed. The 
Liberal Unionists seceded from 
his party and allied themselves 
to Lord Salisbury, who showed 
his estimate of the crisis by 
declaring that the future exist- 
ence of the empire depended 
upon the issue, and that twenty 
years of resolute government 
could alone restore freedom and 
prosperity to the Irish people. 
The alliance was completed ; it 
_Wwas approved by a majority of 
more than a hundred at the 
general election of 1886; Mr 
Balfour came to the front with 
a successful Irish Secretaryship 
of several years, the personal 
position thence resulting en- 
abling him to take the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons 
on the death of Mr W. H. 
Smith. It is the first time in 
English history that the Prime 
Minister and his second in com- 
mand have been so closely re- 
lated; and under their joint 
influence and the disruption of 
the Irish faction in 1890 the 
policy of Home Rule seemed to 
be in process of steady expul- 
sion from the range of practical 
politics, That was the signal 
home success of Lord Salisbury’s 
second Ministry, and it was one 
of vital importance to our whole 
future history. The conduct of 
foreign affairs, moreover, had 
sustained Lord Salisbury’s rep- 
utation ; for Boulangism passed 
away without any untoward re- 
sult ; peace had been preserved, 
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notwithstanding provocation, 
between France and Germany ; 
the Triple Alliance had been 
formed. Prince Bismarck had 
declared that Germany must 
proceed on its policy of colonial 
expansion in harmony with 
Great Britain, whom he recog- 
nised as the greatest of colonial 
Powers. And affairs in Africa 
were settled, so far as European 
Powers could settle them with- 
out reference to Mahdis and 
Boers, by two international 
arrangements. First, there 
was the withdrawal of the 
Portuguese claim to the whole 
country between Mozambique 
on the east coast and Angola 
on the west, which was un- 
supported by any evidence of 
an attempt to take actual pos- 
session. Second, there was the 
Anglo-German agreement, by 
which the relations of the two 
Powers in East and West Africa 
were defined. Great Britain 
obtained Zanzibar, while Heli- 
goland was ceded to Ger- 
many; and on the African 
continent spheres of influence 
were marked off. These are 
not matters which attract the 
attention of the mass of the 
electors, but they are of the 
highest importance in lieu of a 
policy of drift, and result in 
preventing complications at in- 
convenient moments. 

Six years of resolute govern- 
ment and wise administration 
of our foreign affairs had suc- 
ceeded in placing Great Britain 
in a satisfactory position, when 
it pleased the electors in 1892, 
in a feeble and irresolute way, 
to restore Mr Gladstone to 
office at the age of eighty-two, 
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notwithstanding the total de- 
moralisation of his Irish allies, 
and the growing repugnance of 
all classes to his policy. It was 
well that the issue as to Home 
Rule should be fought out a 
second time and finally decided, 
for the authority of the great 
statesman who had adopted 
that mischievous policy was 
scotched but not destroyed ; and 
had he died without divulging 
his second scheme, and himself 
as it were bearing witness to 
its utter impracticability, it 
might have lived on and been 
treasured by his party as the 
priceless bequest of departed 
genius. A bare majority of 40 
of allied Liberals and Irish over 
a strong Unionist Opposition 
led to the most pathetic and 
remarkable chapter in our 
parliamentary history. The 
aged hero of fifteen Parlia- 
ments, with declining faculties 


and increasing physical infirmi- 
ties, unfolded his marvellous 
scheme to a crowded House, 
sat night after night through a 
protracted session to listen to 
the whole course of the debates, 
closured discussion in compart- 


ments, and carried his Bill 
eventually by his bare majority. 
Habitually reverenced by one 
party in the State, habitually 
distrusted by the other, he had 
the mortification of finding 
himself not merely deserted by 
all the most important of his 
former colleagues, but dogged 
by the increasing disapproval 
of vast numbers of his sup- 
porters in the country. Every 
one felt that the passing of the 
Bill by the House of Commons 
was merely a last tribute of 
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sympathy and respect to its 
author, and was offered in the 
full confidence that it would be 
rejected by the Lords. The 
Duke of Devonshire, his most 
trusted and powerful colleague 
of former days, who had suc. 
cessfully moved the rejection of 
the Bill of 1886, now moved 
the rejection of the Bill of 1893, 
and under Lord Salisbury’s 
leadership it was, with the 
general approval of the country, 
destroyed by a majority of 419 
against 41 in the House of 
Lords. The Government, prob- 
ably owing to internal differ- 
ences, declined to dissolve. Mr 
Gladstone retired in 1894 
baffled and discredited from 
public life, the Ministry lingered 
on under Lord Rosebery in an 
inglorious existence, and in 
1895 Lord Salisbury returned 
to power, with an enormous 
accession of authority and 
prestige, supported by an able 
phalanx of Liberal Unionists 
in his Cabinet, and by an un- 
precedented majority of 152 re- 
turned by the general election 
of that year. 

In many respects Lord Salis- 
bury’s third Administration was 
the most critical and in the end 
the most successful of the three. 
Home Rule was dead and pos- 
sibly buried, though its event- 
ual resuscitation can never be 
wholly excluded from contem- 
plation. The engrossing sub- 
ject of interest to the country 
as well as to the Premier was 
that of our foreign policy. It 
looked as if the mission of the 
new Government in that re- 
spect was to clean up the mess, 
and unravel the muddle, which 
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had resulted from Mr Glad- 
stones Government of 1880- 
1885. At all events that task 
was executed, and it is fair to 
assume that Mr Chamberlain, 
who officially shared the re- 
sponsibility for much of the 
political muddle, was eager to 
assist in the work of repara- 
tion. As regards the Boers, 
it is clear that he was for- 
ward to recognise that a con- 
flagration in South Africa was 
sooner or later inevitable, as 
the direct result of Majuba. 
The Raid led to a fuller ap- 
preciation by the public of the 
issues involved, of the divergent 
and irreconcilable views of the 
relative position of British and 
Boers in consequence of Lord 
Derby’s feeble Convention of 
1884, and of the necessity for 
declaring that our interpreta- 
tion of it must at all costs be 
maintained and the position of 
this country asserted as the 
paramount Power in South 
Africa. 

The Raid no doubt precipi- 
tated the quarrel and gave the 
Boers at least a pretext for 
warlike preparations, which we 
had far better have stopped at 
the outset. But complications 
were upon us in all parts of the 
world. Only a fortnight be- 
fore the Raid, President Cleve- 
land had practically, no doubt 
for election purposes, threatened 
this country with war over a 
long-standing and _ obscure 
dispute about a Venezuelan 
boundary - line. War was 
averted by long and anxious 
labour on the part of our For- 
eign Secretary; and eventually, 
in consequence of our good 
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offices in the struggle between 
the United States and Spain, 
a more friendly relation was 
established between the two 
Anglo-Saxon branches than 
had ever before existed. But 
while the tension lasted, South ~ 
African politics must stand 
over. The German Emperor's 
telegram was another source of 
temporary uneasiness, but it 
was cancelled by the swift 
mobilisation of a flying squad- 
ron. In rapid succession to 
these events there came, on 
March 1, 1896, the defeat of 
the Italians by the Abyssinians 
at Adowa. From that time till 
October 1898, when the battle 
of Omdurman was fought and 
won by Lord Kitchener, we 
were engaged in operations 
which precluded our absorption 
in a conflict with the Boers. 
The matter in hand was to 
reconquer the Soudan, to break 
the power of the Dervishes, to 
obtain command of the whole 
length of the Nile, to retrieve 
the disasters incurred at the 
time of the desertion of Gordon. 
It was a vast undertaking, ably 
carried out by Lord Kitchener. 
No doubt there was an almost 
absolute unanimity in the 
country that no other Power 
than ourselves should occupy 
any portion of the Nile valley ; 
but at the same time it was 
known that France cherished 
designs in that quarter of the 
world, and that an expedition 
across Central Africa under 
Colonel Marchand was timed 
so as to occasion an inter- 
national complication which 
might easily have developed 
into war if the circumstances 
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of the moment were in any 
degree encouraging to the 
French. It is at least a proof 
that our affairs were being 
managed with prudence and 
discretion that the inevitable 
‘ struggle with the Boers was 
kept well in check until this 
important part of our policy 
had been successfully carried 
out. The Fashoda incident 
might have assumed a much 
more critical aspect if the 
French had been led by any 
premature action on our side 
to grasp the extent and immin- 
ence of the great struggle which 
was awaiting us. It was well 
for us that these difficulties 
were so arranged that they 
could be dealt with seriatim 
and not all at the same time. 
As it was, the Armenian riot 
at Constantinople with its at- 
tendant massacres, the troubles 
in Crete, the Greco - Turkish 


war, the grant of autonomy 


by the Sultan to Crete 
under a Greek prince, in spite 
of the decisive defeat of the 
Greek forces, synchronised with 
the Soudan expedition. It was 
mainly due to Lord Salisbury’s 
influence and authority abroad 
that the concert of Europe was 
maintained in the Near East, 
and that troubles of no ordinary 
magnitude were averted. At 
the same time, in the Far East, 
a great European question was 
opened up by the Japanese 
victories over China, and the 
subsequent interference by the 
three great Powers of continen- 
tal Europe to prevent their 
legitimate consequences and 
wrest their fruits from Japan. 
The Russian occupation of Port 
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Arthur and obvious designs on 
Manchuria, the aggressions both 
of Germany and Russia upon 
China, the rise of a Far Eastern 
question which will occupy the 
present and future generations, 
as well as perilous expeditions 
to repress disturbances on the 
Afghan frontier, all bore wit- 
ness to the deep and incessant 
anxieties of a British Govern- 
ment, and to the impossibility 
of dealing with all these far- 
reaching and world - wide in- 
terests in such manner as to 
satisfy both the man on the 
spot and the less prejudiced 
view of imperial interests. 

The political need resulting 
from these vast complications 
was, as Mr Chamberlain in- 
sisted in a celebrated speech, 
a closer connection with the 
United States and an under- 
standing with Japan. The 
former was effected during 
the war with Spain ; the latter 
was eventually carried out by 
a treaty. And so it came to 
pass that during the South 
African war, which far ex- 
ceeded in intensity all reason- 
able calculations, although the 
general feeling displayed by 
foreign peoples was one of 
remarkable hostility, no doubt 
fanned into flame by Boer 
machinations, yet no single 
Government in any respect 
swerved from the strictest ob- 
servance of neutrality and 
non-interference. 

It is right to draw attention 
at this moment to this marked 
success of the management of 
our foreign affairs,—that this 
gigantic struggle in South 
Africa, owing to wise fore- 
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thought, found us at an 
extraordinarily critical period 
of history unentangled in any 
foreign complication, and free 
to devote our undivided ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of 
our task. If only the ad- 
ministration of our War Office 
had been equal to that of our 
foreign relations, what a series 
of disasters might have been 
avoided. The disclosures of 
the recent War Commission 
have confirmed the reports 
and suspicions of the time, 
and have been read with pain 
and anxiety. They necessitate 
reorganisation ; but as regards 
our immediate subject they 
show either a want of ad- 
ministrative force and initia- 
tive on the part of Lord 
Salisbury, or else that the 
prudent conduct of our foreign 
relations exhausted his ener- 
gies. The duties of Prime 
Minister in the care of this 
enormous empire are incon- 
sistent with his absorption in 
the affairs of a single depart- 
ment, in however neglected 
and mismanaged condition he 
may find it, and however 
momentous to the country 
its due administration may 
prove, 

It is demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the greatest of 
all the disasters which Lord 
Salisbury inherited, and was 
compelled to retrieve, was the 
position in South Africa. The 
Gladstone Government, which 
capitulated at Majuba, in pre- 
tended magnanimity towards 
rebels with arms in their hands 
dictating their own terms, will 
never be forgiven. The Nem- 
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esis which awaits poltroonery 
did not place arms and re- 
sources in the hands of our 
enemies till years had elapsed 
after their victory. Not till 
that time came was the full 
extent of the portentous mis- 
chief which had been done 
patent to all concerned. Pub- 
lic opinion both at home and 
abroad would have forbidden 
the attempt to repair it 
till the Boers themselves gave 
the opportunity. The rupture 
came at a time when the 
struggle could be isolated from 
the rest~of the world, and 
when other Powers could be 
forbidden to interfere. If our 
military resources on the spot 
proved to be inadequate, it has 
to be remembered that we could 
not have landed troops without 
precipitating a conflict. It is 
our want of detailed prepara- 


tion at home which reflects 
so much discredit on the War 
Office, and necessitates reor- 
ganisation if other disasters 


are not to be invited. The 
Crimean muddles led to the 
Indian Mutiny, and the recent 
disclosures may easily inspirit 
our foes and repel the con- 
fidence of our colonies. Still, 
when the worst is admitted, 
it must be recollected that 
from the battle of Colenso to 
the battle of Paardeberg not 
much more than two months 
intervened. The War Office, 
with its resources 6000 miles 
and more from the scene 
of disaster, retrieved it, and 
turned it into an overwhelm- 
ing victory. It is the loss of 
men, of money and prestige, 
which tells so terribly against 
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us, and which calls for ener- 
getic measures of reform. 

The anxieties of that war 
told heavily upon the Queen 
and Lord Salisbury, and no 
doubt shortened their lives. 
It was impossible for the 
Prime Minister to retire so 
long as the war continued ; 
but as soon as it was over 
he took the first opportunity 
of quietly withdrawing from 
the further conduct of affairs. 
He will be remembered for the 
wise conduct of our foreign 
affairs, which preserved Euro- 
pean peace, secured largely by 
his own personal influence re- 
spectful deference abroad, and 
substantially vindicated, in the 
opinion of most of us, our 
material interests. So far as 


his was a policy of adventure 
on the Afghan frontier, in the 
Soudan, and in South Africa, 
it was forced upon him by the 
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necessity of repairing the dis- 
asters of a former Administra- 
tion. That he succeeded in 
doing so adds immensely to 
his reputation as a great 
Foreign Minister. It is no 
ordinary achievement that his 
three Ministries successfully 
resisted the threatened dis- 
memberment of the United 
Kingdom which had been so 
vigorously attempted, success- 
fully consolidated the Empire 
and its relations to the Col- 
onies, successfully retrieved 
stupendous disasters abroad, 
and raised the country to a 
higher pitch of prosperity and 
power than it has ever previ- 
ously enjoyed, with the leisure, 
after his death, to reorganise its 
military administration, and to 
minutely examine the wisdom of 
its fiscal administration, in re- 
lation to the final establishment 
of a self-sustaining Empire. 
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HOMES AND HAUNTS 


Homes and Haunts of Edward FitzGerald. 


OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


BY HIS GRAND-NIECE., 


Ir the axiom be true that 
gifted men have gifted mothers, 
then Edward FitzGerald is no 
exception to the rule, his 
mother, Mary Frances Fitz- 
Gerald, being a woman of 
mental abilities above the com- 
mon, and very quick to perceive 
and foster talent in others. A 
very handsome woman, too, 
and one of the beauties of her 
day, as her portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—to whom, 
by the way, she is said to have 
sat twenty-four times—and by 
others (among them Chalon) 
testify. She married her first 
cousin, a Mr Purcell, and added, 
as one of the conditions of the 
marriage, she being a great 
heiress, her name and arms to 
his. FitzGerald was therefore 
descended on both sides from 
ancient and honourable houses, 
the Purcells claiming Norman 
blood no less than the Gerald- 
ines, who, makers of history, 
both in Florence—the cradle 
of their race—and in Ireland, 
have been a power to be ac- 
counted for, and where their 
misfortunes, for they had ever 
a knack of being on the losing 
side, have made them the heroes 
of many legends—true and 
otherwise. 

Edward FitzGerald came, 
therefore, of no obscure parent- 
age, but of people who lived in 
the best and most socially 
brilliant society of their day. 
He had no early struggles with 
poverty to overcome, no way to 


make in the world, and his 
eccentricities, which it must be 
owned were many, arose not 
out of lack of knowledge of the 
world and the ways thereof, 
but probably out of contempt 
for conventionality and a real 
humility—or was it pride ?— 
which led him to suppose him- 
self, his doing and sayings, of 
vastly little importance to the 
public at large, and of the in- 
dulgence of his own especial 
friends he was sure. And here 
be it said, that no man inspired 
more faithful friendships or 
was more unswervingly loyal 
to them and their demands 
upon him. Has he not himself 
said that they were “more like 
loves”? And all this I write 
of a purpose, for there has 
lately been somewhat of a de- 
sire, a natural desire, on the 
part of those who recognise his 
genius, to know something of 
the man, and much that has 
been given to the world about 
him comes from a source that 
knew FitzGerald on one side 
only—the side of those who 
were mentally and socially his 
inferiors, incapable of judging 
of his scholarship, and unable 
to understand that genius may 
not be measured by the stature 
of ordinary humanity. The 
mistake has arisen of publishing 
Boswellian-like trivialities, and 
of presenting them to the public 
as the complete portrait of a 
man who had _ exceptional 
claims, and knew fully their 
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value, to be called a man of 
birth and breeding, as well as 
those larger and more precious 
and infinitely rarer intellectual 
gifts of which he was quietly, 
but fully, aware also. 

Thanks to Dr Aldis Wright’s 
carefully chosen ‘ Letters,’ the 
last volume of which is not the 
least fascinating, his admirers 
are able to obtain some reality 
of idea of FitzGerald the man, 
the scholar, yet always the 
dilettante; the poet, yet no 
dreamer of idle dreams, being 
indeed a very active philan- 
thropist, whenever and wher- 
ever sorrow or poverty crossed 
his path or were brought to his 
notice; a clear-headed man of 
business, and above all things 
a seeker after Truth—a pre- 
eminently upright man. 

The softly wooded scenery of 
Suffolk, which was dear to him, 
and was sung in now-forgotten 
verses by his friend and father- 
in-law, Bernard Barton, is per- 
haps nowhere more character- 
istic than in the neighbourhood 
of Woodbridge and Boulge. 
Boulge Hall belonged for some 
years to the FitzGerald family, 
who made it a place of resi- 
dence during the summer 
months; but Edward Fitz- 
Gerald lived from 1838 to 1853 
not at the Hall, but in a 
picturesque cottage just inside 
the park gates—a somewhat 
curiously roofed (as to pitch) 
thatched cottage, with fair- 
sized rooms all on the ground- 
floor. It was afterwards 
handed over to the head 


gardener, a many-childed man, 
pleased with himself and not 
particularly inclined to rank 
lower than a poet, whose prac- 
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tical mind was more exer- 
cised with the housing when 
at home, and the setting forth 
into the world eventually, of 
his numerous progeny, than 
with intellectual problems. I 
believe that the walls bore 
traces for many years of 
where FitzGerald’s prized— 
often written about, and often 
changed—pictures hung; and 
here, in a peace undisturbed by 
little save the cawing of rooks 
or the many-throated noises of 
ducks and geese enjoying the 
muddy freedom of a small farm 
hard by, he wrote many of his 
inimitable letters, and worked, 
unpressed for time, no seeker 
after fame, at his now famous 
translations. 

How fascinating was the 
little farm just mentioned! A 
superior little farm with long 
French windows opening on a 
lawn, half-orchard, where ripe 
pears lay — through golden 
autumn days—long unheeded, 
save by wasps and venture- 
some children. It sat down at 
the gates of the Great House, 
whose humble and sincere friend 
it was, deeply interested in all 
the comings and goings of its 
denizens—and they were many 
—and, to tell the truth, not 
always easily accounted for, 
though not to be spoken of—in 
latter days—in the same breath 
with the magnificent exits and 
entrances of “Madam” Fitz- 
Gerald’s mother, whose per- 
sonality and entourage seem 
always to have thrown a glam- 
our of romance over the imag- 
ination of those about her. 
An independent little home- 
stead, possessing in its own 
right an individual life and 
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charm, not swallowed up by its 
greater neighbour, and, more 
wonderful still, not apparently 
depressed by the mud -con- 
quered nature of its immediate 
surroundings. Suffolk - clay 
mud —do you know what it 
can be and do? Walk only 
from Woodbridge to Boulge 
on a moody April day, when 
Spring’s blue eyes, though they 
smile on the earth with a 
promise of summer, yet brim 
over suddenly, and a soft west 
wind, breathing on hidden 
violets and pale knots of prim- 
roses, intoxicating us with 
their subtle perfume, wakes 
in our hearts a remembrance 
of childhood’s days, of the 
“long, long thoughts of youth,” 
and, beat for beat, our heart 
answers the universal heart of 
Nature. Walk with me, as I 
say, and I will promise you 
that your finest aspirations, 
your most cherished hopes, 
your tenderest memories, will 
find alike their level and their 
counterpoise in your efforts to 
direct your steps in paths the 
least mud-enthralling, for Suf- 
folk mud has a quality, a 
tenacity, and a deceitfulness 
all its own. 

Up from the river Deven, 
where FitzGerald’s little yacht, 
The Scandal (the “chief com- 
modity”’ of Woodbridge), lay 
many a time awaiting a full tide 
to drop down to that tumbling, 
tossing, rough-and-ready North 
Sea that he loved. Up through 
the quaint, unchanging, little 
town of Woodbridge, clean, 
self-sufficing,—not to say, self- 
righteous,—narrow-streeted, of 
architecture most irregular, 
most original, up through this 


thoroughfare, past Loder’s shop 
—so well known of FitzGerald, 
with its tempting bait of books 
and its kindly shrewd owner (a 
personage himself), one of the 
old race of booksellers, who 
loved their wares for their 
intrinsic merits, and would 
rather grudge you the posses- 
sion of any part thereof unless, 
indeed, you could make good a 
claim to a discriminating ap- 
preciation of it. 

The Bull Hotel, where Fitz- 
Gerald sent many an invited 
—and uninvited — guest, and 
sometimes without the desired 
interview, be it added, is not 
in the Thoroughfare, but over- 
looks the Market-Place—site of 
Berry the gunsmith’s shop, 
where, with a curious distaste 
for household management, he 
lodged for years, though owner 
of Little Grange, his manner 
of quitting which he tells so 
humorously in one of his pub- 
lished letters. 

The Bull in FitzGerald’s 
time was presided over by a 
renowned judge of horse-flesh, 
and many tales were repeated 
and believed of the mysterious 
envoys of highly placed per- 
sonages—even crowned heads, 
be it whispered—who swooped 
down and carried off the bays, 
or the blacks, or the useful 
greys, whose curvetings and 
prancings had been the equal 
horror and admiration of sober 
good folk walking about their 
daily business. 

But it is not past The Bull 
that we will walk. For our 
feet are on the hill which leads 
to the Little Grange, and from 
which we shall get a full view 
of the house as we approach it. 
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Originally a farmhouse, Fitz- 
Gerald restored and added to 
it without destroying its char- 
acter. Its fine barn was left 
standing, and on its eaves 
pigeons — purple-breasted car- 
riers, egotistical fantails, and 
meek brown “nuns” —cooed 
out their interminable affaires 
de ceeur. Here in the shadow of 
green trees still slept its duck- 
pond, provoking the remark, 
which amused FitzGerald so 
much, of his old man-servant, 
delivered after deliberation, 
“Well, them ducks du seem 
fond of the water, to be sure.” 
FitzGerald’s home bore the 
clear impress of his individual- 
ity, of his love for Nature, of 
his clinging to associations for 
the sake of the past and for 
their own sake. Just as the 
barn was allowed to stand, 
kept in perfect order, so was 
left undisturbed the farm-kit- 
chen, with its separate en- 
trance, on a line with the 
porch of the front door, a 
kitchen wherein all things were 
kept by his little, active, 
elderly housekeeper, to a pitch 
of cleanliness and order that 
might be called painful. There 
lived — cherished possession — 
now, alas! seldom to be found 
—the little couple who, joint- 
tenants of a china house, with 
a startlingly vermilion roof 
and spotless walls, so regulated 
their walks abroad that, with 
tender gallantry, the gentle- 
man only braved the inclement 
weather, leaving to “his lady,” 
a matron of the sparest pro- 
portions, the delights of a 
promenade on a fine day. 
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Where are you now, little 
weather prophet and prophet- 
ess, as true in your predictions 
as in your unswerving deter- 
mination never to leave your 
little home unguarded by one 
or the other? There was a 
ribbed piece of seaweed too,— 
gift, possibly, from “ Posh,”— 
stiff as buckram when the skies 
were clear, and dank as a 
mermaid’s hair before rain. 
FitzGerald’s own side of the 
house overflowed with books, 
his books so often mentioned 
in his letters—his old, tried, 
valued friends. Madame de 
Sévigné, witty, tender, grande 
dame au bout des ongles ; richly 
illustrated works on natural 
history ; fiction, poetry, mem- 
oirs, chronicles. In paper 
covers, some. Some in frag- 
rant tooled leather jostled 
each other, and laid their 
heads together after the fashion 
of books often consulted by 
their owner. FitzGerald was 
catholic in his tastes, but all 
must be of the best, of the 
aristocracy of literature. Into 
one room in particular, where 
books ran riot, well can I re- 
member hung at one time his 
copy of the Cenci— exquisite 
figure of Youth chilled by the 
shadow of Death, for ever ap- 
pealing, for ever protesting, on 
the threshold of another world, 
against the verdict of this one. 
This copy was only a loan 
from one of his brothers, and 
was returned to its owner 
latterly. Another notable 
picture, the portrait of a 
Spanish woman! who, we were 
told, had seen her children 





1 Doubtless the Velasquez mentioned in the third volume of the ‘ Letters.’ 
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first tortured, and then burnt 
before her eyes, by order of 
the Inquisition, had a peculiar 
fascination, mingled with re- 
pulsion, which caused one to 
look and look, and then long 
to turn and fly anywhere, if 
only out of reach of those 
haunted eyes—an undying pro- 
test against tyranny in spiritual 
places. And there were many 
more. <A large sacred one, a 
copy of some celebrated Ador- 
ation of the Magi, I think, 
hung over the piano in the 
charming drawing-room up- 
stairs; and there was much 
valuable china, in which Fitz- 
Gerald’s taste inclined to the 
oriental He was no mean 
musician, either as executant 
or composer, but never, so far 
as I remember, played for any 
kind or sort of audience. 
“Madam, I do not perform.” 

There was a delightful bed- 
- room over the porch. I think 
you went down two or three 
sudden steps when you opened 
the door, as is the way in 
old houses ; but his own simple, 
almost bare, bedroom was on 
the ground-floor, and it was 
downstairs in the room ad- 
joining it that he worked— 
green shade over his eyes, or 
laid ready beside him, at his 
tall desk, and standing. 

The entrance-hall to Little 
Grange, not a large one, was 
much filled up and cumbered 
with a holland-swathed billiard- 
table—I never saw it played on. 
And here hung a_ powerful 
sketch, in chalks I rather think, 
of his seafaring companion, the 
now immortalised “ Posh,” the 
not too grateful captain of the 
Meum and Tuum, whose stern- 
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board, bearing that device, is, 
or was, the property of the 
Omar Khayyam Club. 

The amount of flower-garden 
was small, and rather severely 
laid out in regular beds alter- 
nating with parallel gravel 
walks, the whole divided from 
the farther-stretching meadow- 
like lawns by a red brick low 
wall, the topmost bricks be- 
neath the coping-stones laid 
in an open fancy-work pattern. 
Wooden palings, and a wooden 
door made to look like the 
palings, and adorned with a 
formidable, almost medizval- 
looking, iron handle, shut out 
the road: they were rustic and 
rough, with the bark left on. 
Much has been said of Fitz- 
Gerald’s roses. But the im- 
pression left on my mind was 
of poppies, brilliant masses of 
them, scarlet, with black hearts, 
pink, white, and soft heliotrope 
—an oriental blaze of colour, 
blended with some of the in- 
effable and indefinable charm 
of an Eastern embroidery, 
patterned like the hem of the 
robe of the great Haroun 
Alraschid, the gorgeousness yet 
tempered and balanced by a 
harmonising rhythm running 
through its maze. 

At the back of the house, his 
“ quarter-deck,” as he called 
the path following the road- 
intercepting hedge, a green 
hedge this time, — hawthorn, 
not too much trimmed,—fled up 
a grassy hill, much daisy- 
decked, and beloved of dande- 
lions, whose numerous broad 
faces were safe here from the 
ruthless uprooting practised on 
more petted lawns. And here, 
as one mounted, came the wind 
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to greet one, strong, salt-laden, 
from the not far-distant sea. 
And in the masking hedge a 
gate—opening somewhat stiffly, 
reluctantly — through which 
FitzGerald often stepped, his 
face set Boulge-wards. Past a 
little red house where lived two 
children, the enfranchised of 
his demesnes at their pleasure, 
to whom his scholarship was 
as nought, and of whose ab- 
stracted aloofness of bearing 
they felt no awe. Delightful 
were the surprises he had in 
store for them. A wicker cage 
for their doves—it “should al- 
ways be a wicker cage,” he said, 
and they believed him; a pen- 
dant heart, roughly fashioned 
from the amber picked up by 
himself on the then almost 
solitary Felixstowe beach; a 
classic-shaped, slender- necked, 
pink flower-vase ; an elaborate 
piece of Berlin woolwork — 
ready for “grounding.” Bril- 
liant-hued eye-destroying fan- 
tasy, an indication, perhaps, 
of his even then failing sight. 
Past BredfieldH all, FitzGerald’s 
birthplace, much loved by him. 
His verses on this “dear home” 
showed “real originality,” he 
thought, and he would some- 
times speak of his life there as 
a child. Of his father, ready 
to mount and trying the new 
lash of his hunting-whip; of 
his grandfather, an awe-inspir- 
ing personality,—who held a 
kind of levée when he was 
powdered every morning,—and 
so on to the very gates of 
Boulge itself, which had in 
those days, and probably has 
now, the look of a French 
chateau. Mansard-like its top- 
most story, and a decided 
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perron led up to the front door, 
In summer scarlet geraniums 
and yellow calceolarias made 
patches and ribbons of colour 
in all the surrounding green- 
ness; and a curious kind of 
étagére with an abundance of 
less hardy pot-plants stood 
under some trees on the right 
of the house—benches near it 
that you might admire at your 
ease. A second iron gate gave 
on to the garden from the park, 
and through its grille floated 
the scents, the very essence and 
soul of the parterre within. A 
heavy gate it was, difficult to 
open, swinging vindictively into 
place—a gate to speed the 
parting, but hardly one to wel- 
come the coming, guest. But 
whatever its faults, it led into 
the garden, a garden all changed 
now—bettered perhaps, though 
those who knew it long ago 
could find no change better for 
them ; for gardens, like human 
beings, are dear, and loved for 
their very imperfections. 

Before the front door, ram- 
pant over which was a discon- 
solate stone monkey, the Fitz- 
Gerald crest, clinging, I think, 
to a weather-vane, was a grey- 
tiled, raised flower-bed, a sort 
of pivot on which the carriage- 
drive turned. A kind of gigan- 
tic bouquet-holder it looked, 
and always a mass of brilliant 
blossoms, a gem of scented 
colour. 

Under the window, on the 
sill of which an A®olian harp 
mourned in minor keys, rebuk- 
ing a passing breeze for its 
levity, were narrow borders set 
with all manner of wholesome, 
cheerful, old-fashioned flowers— 
mignonette, columbines, lark- 
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spur, sweet-peas, snapdragon, 
climbing roses with space and 
to spare, and loved by the 
bees. To the left of the house, 
and out of sight of chance 
callers, was a little, formal, 
quaint Dutch garden, its box- 
edged borders and tiny grav- 
elled paths laid out with mathe- 
matical precision, and starred 
with early spring flowers,— 
snowdrops, crocuses, aconites, 
anemones, and suchlike. It 
was FitzGerald’s mother’s toy, 
and still kept as she would 
have seen it from her windows. 
The garden abounded in shady 
walks—one so shady that moss 
invaded the path, and every- 
where the scent of lilac, and 
laburnum’s golden shower. 


‘* And Guelder snowballs shone— 
Mimicking winter, now that they 
Felt certain he was gone.” 


To the right of the house, 
just beyond the garden, over a 
rustic bridge, shaky and slip- 
pery with lichen, and span- 
ning nothing more formid- 
able than a fern-fringed wide 
ditch—often dry—stands the 
church, the little grey church 
under whose shadow Fitz- 
Gerald sleeps, Persian roses 
planted at head and foot. But, 
alas! not one bears, not one 
taking kindly to the cold clay 
Suffolk soil. The quaintest 
chapel-like mausoleum hard by 
is the family vault. Probably 
he had a dislike to vaults— 
at all events his grave lies 
open to sun and wind, marked 
by a granite recumbent cross. 
Within—I write of some years 
ago—the church was plainly 
benched with oak, the seats 
belonging to the Hall filling up 
VOL, CLXXIV.—NO. MLVI. 
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most of the north side of the 
nave, and the cheerful sun 
streamed in through the rough 
plain glass windows. Outside 
a pleasantly frolicsome breeze 
swayed all the green things 
to its mood, and wafted in 
through the open side-door— 
the entrance for the Hall folks 
—all manner of alluring mess- 
ages from the faintly sweet 
syringa-blossoms, and the fruit- 
promising orchard trees,—not 
the least a pretty church, but 
self - respecting, unpretentious, 
much like the people who wor- 
shipped in it every Sunday, 
coming up from the outlying 
village by right-of-way across 
the park. 

The American garden—why 
so called an unsolved mystery 
—led round, after you had 
passed the orchard, to the 
warm, sheltered kitchen - gar- 
dens, walled in with fruit-trees 
against the walls and ranges of 
hothouses, and strawberry-beds 
white with blossom, or netted 
in and some poor bird strug- 
gling in the meshes. Just an 
ordinary kitchen- garden, but 
so full of pleasant surprise, so 
redolent of clean sweet smells, 
so thoroughly comfortable, well 
looked after. 

The house, Boulge Hall, had 
that indescribable air of bien 
étre inside that the outside led 
one to expect. In the outer 
hall were flowers again,—great 
pots of fuchsias sometimes,— 
and it was oddly furnished with 
wonderful old cabinets, through 
whose glass doors were to be 
seen sets of valuable china. 
And there were quantities of 
books, too, marble statuettes, 
and a faint scent as of rose- 
2G 
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leaves and lavender pervaded 
everything. 

These, through the inner hall, 
where the shallow-stepped wide 
staircase led up to the cheer- 
ful morning -room, and books, 
books met your eye everywhere. 
Books in old bookcases, jealously 
screened by a fluted green silk 
curtain, books piled on tables, 
books heaped on chairs, and 
books in the course of being 
written sometimes. Downstairs 
was the Book-Room, and per- 
haps it deserved the name more 
than any other of the living 
rooms, for here books reached 
from the floor to the ceiling. 
All sorts of books in all sorts 
of bindings. There were port- 
folios of rare engravings, too; 
and FitzGerald’s mother smiled 
at you from the last canvas on 
which Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ever painted her. It was a 
long room this, and had several 
windows, high, rather narrow, 
—much curtained windows, as 
I remember them,—looking out 
on the gravelled sweep in front. 
Indeed the room was so long 
that it boasted two fireplaces, 
near one of which stood a 
chamber - organ, filling with 
vibrant power, cheerful yet 
solemn, the many-roomed house, 
when, as was often, its har- 
monies, set loose, floated out 
into the garden and died away 
in the shrubberies, or faintly 
reached the children in bed in 
the far-away nurseries, causing 
them to wonder whether the 
angels played like that. 

In the Book-Room, too, were 
kept several Naseby relics,— 
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Oliver Cromwell’s “Black Jack” 
for one. The historic ground of 
Naseby had been in the pos- 
session of the FitzGerald family, 
one of whose immediate an- 
cestors, a bluff gentleman in 
seventeenth - century armour 
and scarlet cloak, whose por- 
trait, looking fiercely out of its 
frame, yet with a tinge of mel- 
ancholy as if prescient of his 
fate, hung over the carved oak 
sideboard in the dining-room, 
fell upon that field, fighting, 
rather oddly for a FitzGerald, 
for, and not against, his king. 
And about Naseby Carlyle 
wrote in 1845 to Edward Fitz- 
Gerald :1— 


‘* CHELSEA, April 4th, 1845. 


“Dear FitzGera_p,—I am got to 
Naseby—among my letters. I dare 
not open the big packet, fruit of our 
joint-investigations long ago. I do it 
from memory, being in haste, double 
and treble. And so I want you with 
your best eyes to revise this, which I 
have got copied for you, and to correct 
it where you find need. The Main 
‘Hill’ you see I have forgotten, and 
trust to you for. 

“T have a note off to his Grace of 
Mantt., but as yet no answer.—In 
great haste—great and perpetual, 

“T. CARLYLE.” 


FitzGerald’s father and 
mother raised a memorial 
column at Naseby with the 
following inscription :— 


“TO COMMEMORATE 


that great and decisive battle fought 
on this Field on the 14th day of June 
1645 between the Royalist Army 
commanded by His Majesty King 
Charles the Ist and the parliament 
Forces headed by the Generals Fair- 
fax and Cromwell which terminated 
fatally for the Royal Cause and for 





1 This letter has not been published previously, but I have Carlyle’s literary 
representatives’ permission to do so.—M. E. FG. Kerricu. 
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years plunged this nation into An- 
archy and Civil War serving as a 
useful lesson to British Kings never 
to exceed the Bounds of just Pre- 
rogative and to British subjects never 
to swerve from the allegiance due to 
their legitimate monarch. 


THIS COLUMN 


was erected by John FitzGerald Esq. 
and Mary Frances his wife. 
Lord and Lady of the Manor of 


NASEBY. 
A.D. 1823.” 


A curious engraving on a 
kind of biscuit-coloured paper, 
representing the field of Naseby 
with the column very much en 
évidence, hung in a corridor at 
Boulge; a bleak and tempest- 
tried landscape enough. And 
hard by, as if to emphasise the 
“useful lesson,” was a framed 
facsimile, as a painting, of 
the “ Man Charles Stewart’s” 
death-warrant, signed and with 
dependent seals. Downstairs 
was a fine copy of Vandyck’s 
Charles I. on Horseback. In 
the drawing-room were ex- 
quisite miniatures of the king 
and of Henrietta Maria—hers 
bearing a strong resemblance 
to that of her brilliant, lovable, 
wayward, ill-fated child, the 
Duchess of Orleans, as Belliard 
has preserved her for us. In 
the inner hall hung a picture 
of Lord Edward FitzGerald, 
the husband of the bewitching, 
mysterious Pamela—the gener- 
ous-hearted, hot-headed, wrong- 
reasoning visionary, the dupe of 
more calculating minds, all his 
character, fiery, poetical, en- 
thusiastic, written on his face. 

The house abounded, over- 
flowed with family portraits. 
One of FitzGerald as a 
boy with his two brothers; 
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most charming in the grace- 
ful turn of the young heads 
and lithe figures—full of life, 
promise, and originality. Fitz- 
Gerald himself once called the 
dining-room “a well hung round 
with one’s ancestors.” It was 
a room rather darkened by a 
large conservatory which led 
out of it, and by its oak furni- 
ture and somewhat sombre 
hangings. A wood-fire glad- 
dened it often, and a quaintly 
delightful one-armed armchair 
lived near a reading-table, and 
the latter near the fire. 

From the upstairs rooms the 
park lay stretched out, green 
—wide —softly merging into 
woodlike copse—an oasis of 
rest, deep in_ the _ brain- 
soothing Suffolk country, far 
from the shriek of a train and 
the nerve-destroying telegraph 
office. 

It was here that I last saw 
FitzGerald—not many months 
before he fell into that peaceful 
sleep from which there was to be 
no awakening this side of the 
“Door of Darkness.” 

I had been spending an hour 
or so of the morning with him, 
seeing him write at his tall 
untidy desk—apples on it, one 
of which he munched, offering 
another to me—and I had per- 
suaded him to return to Boulge 
with me. So together we set 
forth, and much talk we had 
about the notes of the robin— 
how shrilly sweet and stac- 
cato, and from that to music. 
The music of Boulge Church in 
his youth, the rustic musicians, 
violoncello, violin, and flute 
players—lovers of their art 
and their instruments, and their 
—to them—all-perfect render- 
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ing of the church music of that 
day, quaint in its turns and 
harmonies, and intricate enough 
too, some of it. 

He lunched at Boulge, bread 
and cheese, or some such very 
simple fare, and _ presently 
walked back to Little Grange, 
his large blue coat hanging 
loosely on his spare aristocratic 
figure, a little bowed then, a 
little feeble. He always had 
the “scholar’s stoop” from the 
neck, his hat rather to the back 
of his head, and the dreamy 
abstract look in his quite 
wonderfully beautiful blue eyes, 
—eyes which, with his incom- 
parable smile, were unforget- 
table. 

So he passed out of my sight, 
and out of my life, for I never 
saw him again. 

Something of pathetic there 
was in the lonely man going 
quietly back to his lonely house 
—symbolical, typical of the 
intellect, so placed apart, so 
little known, so great as not to 
be desirous of a vulgar fame, so 
modest as to shrink from even 
appearing to claim it; for it 
should be remembered that, 
except to few, and those few 
capable of understanding what 
his gifts were, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald was a recluse, amiable, 
if slightly eccentric. The 
world’s judgment of him is 
posthumous, his genius it knows 
now—the man never, nor ever 
will. 

Of Geldeston Hall, in Nor- 
folk, the home of FitzGerald’s 
sister Eleanor, Mrs Kerrich,— 
his favourite sister, the con- 
fidante of his literary enter- 
prises, after whose death many 
years elapsed before he had 
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heart to cross its threshold 
again,—it remains to speak, 

Seen from Beccles church- 
yard, through an intervening 
two miles of somewhat grey 
atmosphere, it has a look of 
those delightful houses of about 
its own date that Bewick’s tale- 
pieces make us so familiar with, 
—having the square rectilinear 
peculiarities of that period of 
house - building, — which _en- 
couraged no sacrifice of comfort 
to a mere coup d’ail, yet saved 
from a Meeting - House - like 
severity by the curve of the 
grey arch by which—and still 
led by a curve—the stables 
are reached from the pillared 
portico of the front door— 
magnolia-clad stables they 
were, but, alas! no longer are, 
These do not lack a certain old- 
world charm, and in the coach- 
house there used to stand— 
long, long ago—a travelling- 
carriage of the days when rail- 
roads were not, whose capacious 
seats held six inside comfort- 
ably, and more at a pinch. 
The coat of arms on the panels 
of heroic size. And in this 
carriage FitzGerald’s _ little 
nephews and _ nieces — “ the 
most delightful children in the 
world” he called them—made 
the, to them, highly entertain- 
ing and exciting journey from 
Geldeston to their grandfather's 
house at Boulge, and changed 
horses once on the way. 

All about the sweet old 
Geldeston garden grew, and 
still grow, the flowers that 
memory loves,—clumps of 
green-veined double snow- 
drops; strong, gaudy, crimson 
peonies; the rare wild white 
violet ; many - thorned, clean- 
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scented Scotch roses; and, a 
little to one side of the dining- 
room window, a large cherry- 
tree, during its short day a 
vision of blossom to inspire 
a Japanese muse — exquisite, 
dainty, a débutante in softest 
white. This garden is set 
about with a_ tree - studded 
park, running down to grey 
lichen - covered oak palings ; 
and there, in the spring, old 
pink May thorns give of their 
very best, arranging themselves 
in clusters of coral - like, half- 
opened buds, provoking the 
crab-apple and the white thorn 
to a happy emulation. There 
too, all through the long June 
evenings, thrush and blackbird 
sing concerto far into the night, 
and the nightingale pours out 
her soul in a very ecstasy of 
passion. 

And inside there greets you 
a mellow calm and warmth— 
a cheerfulness tempered with 
discretion, the heritage of old 
country houses. There, in the 
library, of which FitzGerald 
speaks in his Letters, are the 
books of which he also speaks 
—sitting up late to read them 
in company with his pipe, but 
“in the kitchen” after the 
servants had gone to bed. Do 
not be startled, such was the 
custom in the old days, but 
then—women did not smoke ! 

A library penetrated with the 
delightful smell of old bindings 
and where the books are the 
slow growth of the care and 
taste of generations. Heavy 
volumes with brass-bound cor- 
ners, sets of old classics — 
French, English, Greek, Latin 
—with names of father and son 
on their fly-leaves, as each suc- 
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ceeded each in the custody of 
the treasure; and they boasted 
book-plates, some of them, too, 
with heraldic or quaint devices. 
Here is ‘ Gerard’s Herbal,’ 1636, 
for lovers of flowers — brave 
English ; and hard by ‘A Dis- 
play of Heraldry by John 
Gwillim, late Pursuivant of 
Arms,’ date 1638. And older 
still, and stirring to the 
blood, ‘L’Histoire du Bertrand 
de Guesclin, Conestable de 
France. A James I. Bible 
and Prayer Book—ponderous, 
heavy — with curious metal 
corners. One wonders how 
many children learned their 
catechism out of its yellowing 
pages, what possible bride “in 
gleam of satin and glimmer of 
pearls” consulted it for her 
vows, what cold painful tears 
have rained down on its Burial 
Service through all this mist 
of years! The Countess of 
Pembroke’s ‘ Arcadia,’ no more 
modern edition than that of 
1638, is close by Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene,’ but this is a 
new edition of 1763; and a 
shelf or two farther on, ‘Il 
Decamerone di Messer Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio,’ which has 
seen the vicissitudes of nearly 
four hundred years and stood 
up well against them, trans- 
ports us to other climes and 
other skies and other ways, let 
us hasten to add. 

And who can pass White’s 
‘Selborne,’ with that wonder- 
ful engraving of the author’s 
tent and garden, and the fine 
ladies who graced them, and 
so obviously found tight-lacing 
and a large hoop unsuited to 
much exercise! One unfor- 
tunate is indeed seated on the 
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slope of the hill, fan in hand 
—the victim of fashion, and 
evidently “vastly uncomfort- 
able.” 

Harrington’s ‘Oceana’ and 
Montaigne’s wit and wisdom, 
Swift’s satire and Johnson’s 
sonorous prose. The ‘Hikon 
Basilike,’ that portrait of the 
king, whose portrait, drawn 
by Clarendon, FitzGerald, we 
know, pondered over and over. 
And so many more — old 
friends — always there, pre- 
senting always the same face. 
Dear Books! About you 
hangs the perfume of care- 
fully tooled leather, the time- 
imparted mellowing of long 
summer days, when the warm 
breeze fluttered your leaves as 
you lay on the window-seat 
and the sun touched your bind- 
ing with a seasoning heat. Of 


winter nights, when the snow 
fell spluttering on the oak-logs 


down some wide chimney, 
which roared for very joy of 
the flames and the aromatic 
sting of the smoke. And on 
the bright days and genial 
nights—so long ago—you told, 
as you are still ready to tell, 
your blood-quickening tales of 
love and war, of man’s chiv- 
alry and woman’s constancy, of 
feasting and mourning, of life 
and death—the old, old stories, 
but ever re-enacting and to re- 
enact till Time himself shall 
fail. 

From the library windows 
flower-beds, then the trees and 
grass of the park, stretch away 
down the road, and beyond it 
fields, and the marshes beyond 
them again, and up the river a 
heavy-laden wherry works its 
way—its ruddy wine-coloured 
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sail useless, for that reach of 
the river is uncaught by the 
wind, and the men must quant 
with shoulder to the pole, and 
voices float upon the breeze 
and fall faintly on the ear, 
mingled with the splash of the 
“ quanting-poles ” in the water. 
The sun and the scent of 
mignonette come in at the win- 
dows too, and the room wakes, 
as it were, from a dream of 
past days to a very present and 
delightful reality. Come out of 
it, though, and into the hall. 
Engravings hang there — and 
hunting pictures, a whole series, 
men in pink and eager horses; 
and portraits, too, of old family 
favourites —dear four - legged 
faithful comrades. And so on, 
into the inner hall, from whose 
walls the faces of dead and 
gone women counting kinship, 
though divided by long stretches 
of the river of Time, with the 
to-day owner of the house, and 
so to the dining-room with its 
wide west window, through 
which the afternoon sun sends 
friendly glances, lighting up 
more portraits, one by Lely, 
and a tenderly painted scene 
on the Thames by Ewbank, 
and bringing out the red lights 
in the old mahogany furniture 
—sideboard, brass bound, wine- 
cooler with boxed legs and 
slightly bacchanalian appear- 
ance, and heavy chairs, whose 
morocco has faded into complete 
harmony with the rest of its 
softly subdued surroundings. 
Mahogany, when will you be 
fashionable again? Did not 
your sap rise warm and vigor- 
ous under the eye of a tropic 
sun long ago, in some parasite- 
wreathed orchid-haunted West 
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Indian forest, where the hum- 
ming-bird built its tiny cup- 
like nest, and the fire - flies 
danced in bewildering, rhyth- 
mic splendour — golden, ruby, 
emerald green? Surely some 
of that warmth and light are 
your hidden treasure still, 
mysteriously hinted at when 
the fire smoulders red on the 
hearth, or a sunbeam makes 
your heart glow like the blush 
on the face of a dusky beauty 
in the palm-fringed land of 
your growth. 

The pot-pourri-scented draw- 
ing -room — many - windowed, 
gilt-corniced —led into a con- 
servatory which seems always 
to have the very flowers you 
most love growing in it. 
Surely no orange- blossom is 
sweeter than that of these 
miniature trees, and what com- 
plexion can vie with the 
delicate charm of an _ old- 
fashioned double pink ger- 
anium? Mystic passion-flowers, 
pink of propriety camellias, full- 
scented Madonna lilies, fragile 
roses, luxuriant plumbago,—all 
here, and cyclamen and azaleas, 
and many others. Not the 
“smart set” of flowers, but 
those that FitzGerald’s sister 
loved, and he also. The robins 
of which he wrote approve this 
conservatory, and make of it 
their Riviera. 

Of the carved oak staircase 
opposite the drawing - room 
door, past the great copy of 
Rafaelle’s Transfiguration and 
a Madonna and Child — the 
mother a _ sleeping Italian 
peasant, whose distaff is slip- 
ping from her hand, while, all 
unconscious of his presence, the 
guardian angel watches alike 
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over her and her divine Son, 
rosy in childhood’s dreamless 
slumber—on the wide landing, 
and into FitzGerald’s own room 
—white, cool — the windows 
looking out over marshland 
and river towards the grey 
tower of Beccles Church. The 
room is very simple, very much 
like other old country - house 
bedrooms, with its large, almost 
square bed, its toilet-table of 
dark wood, its sofa wardrobe, 
bright steel hearth, its old en- 
gravings—the beautiful Count- 
ess of Coventry, Napoleon the 
Great in his mantle of state, 
laurel-crowned. The _ entire 
house is full of mementoes of 
the Corsican, one of its owners 
having passed some time in 
France at the beginning of the 
undignified St Helena episode. 
In the air and about the room 
things are of lavender-scented 
purity, which at once embalms 
and symbolises FitzGerald’s 
own pure, almost puritanically 
sober, life. 

And in this room still hangs 
a picture—a rustic scene — 
which belonged to FitzGerald, 
and which on his last visit, 
not long before his death, he 
desired should remain where 
he, most likely, had himself 
hung it; for he had a nice taste 
in the hanging of pictures, as 
readers of the ‘Letters’ will 
remember. 

And of the pathos of that 
last visit I would, in conclu- 
sion, say a few words. Per- 
haps he felt that his eyes, 
which had latterly failed him 
grievously, were about for ever 
to close on an earth whose 
beauties they had so keenly 
enjoyed. Perhaps, like all of 
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us when life lays a detaining 
hand on our powers and forces 
our thoughts backwards and 
ever backwards, the tide of 
recollection bore him to the 
home of that sister who under- 
stood him best, and whose 
children were to him an un- 
failing centre of interest and 
affection. But whatever the 
impelling force, after years of 
absence he desired again—per- 
haps to himself he said, “ For 
the last time”’—to go over the 
haunts of his early manhood, 
to walk through rooms, empty 
now for ever, of some dear pres- 
ence. With what thoughts 
may we think he did go—all 
alone, as was his express wish 
—about that dear house whose 
memories lay warm around his 
heart—that house whose greet- 
ing was cheerful with goodness, 
whose wide- windowed rooms 
welcomed every gleam of sun- 
shine, whose long passages 
have echoed with the sweet 
laughter of children, beneath 
whose roof all the natural 
events of life had fulfilled 
themselves within his span of 
years. Life and death, mar- 
riage, and joy and sorrow— 
primeval forces acting and re- 
acting upon each other, the 
elements of tragedy and comedy 
—great educators of the human 
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heart, and to be met wherever 
that heart shall beat. 

FitzGerald drove out from 
Beccles in a pony - carriage, 
lent by his dear old friend 
Mr Crowfoot,—gone too now, 
—and alone, as I have said, 
went over that house, whose 
very dust must have had a 
voice for him; went over its 
rooms, and down the long 
wing passage, and up to the 
bright attics, whose windows 
look far over marsh and river, 
rich in unexpected cupboards, 
cunningly papered to resemble 
the wall into which they were 
built, and in little spindle- 
legged tables and _ bureau- 
topped, brass - handled chests 
of drawers, in rush - bottomed 
chairs and painted portraits ; 
and perhaps even higher up, on 
to the roof itself, from whose 
leads in the days of the Chart- 
ist troubles blazing stacks were 
seen in all directions. 

What his thoughts were we 
shall never know now; per- 
haps they may be summed up 
in one of his own immortal 
quatrains :-— 


‘“*The moving Finger writes—and hav- 
ing writ 
Moves on—nor all your piety, nor wit, 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears blot out one word 
of it.” 


MARY ELEANOR FiItzGERALD KERRICH. 
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BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


IN view of the minute varia- 
tion in structure and coloration 
whereon modern zoologists base 
scientific classification, the def- 
inition of Man as a single 
species of a single genus ap- 
pears inconsistently synthetic. 
White, red, black, brown, 
yellow—the entire human race 
is connoted by the title Homo 
sapiens, an easy, almost an 
indolent, device for getting over 
a difficulty of singular delicacy. 
Civilisation has done so much 
to blend certain strains which 
once were very distinct, that to 
attempt specific distinction be- 
tween the races of mankind 
would be to pronounce the 
majority of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom to be 
mongrels. Moreover, the prob- 
lem is complicated by the not- 
able influence of climate and 
soil upon habits and manners, 
one that has rendered the Eng- 
lish settlers of Ireland Hibernicis 
wpsis Hiberniores—more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. 
Nay, have not climate and soil 
been recognised as among the 
chief agencies in evolution? 
From the prohibitive effect of 
the climate of India upon the 
constitution of children of 
European parents, coupled with 
the vitality of the indigenous 
population, might be argued 
the establishment of specific 
distinction between the white 
race and the brown, at least 
as well defined and permanent 
as that between the white 


willow-grouse of Scandinavia 
and the red grouse of Great 
Britain, or even between the 
Chinese pheasant and European 
black- game, which have been 
known frequently to interbreed. 
The willow-grouse (Lagopus 
alba), sold as “ptarmigan” by 
our poulterers in spring, pos- 
sesses no anatomical distinction 
from the British red grouse (L. 
scotica); the human ear can 
distinguish no difference in the 
voice of the two species; their 
eggs are identical in shape and 
colour; the summer plumage 
of the first has a strong re- 
semblance to the year-round 
jacket of the second ; the sole 
reason for classifying these 
birds as distinct species being 
that the willow-grouse turns 
white in winter, which the red 
grouse does not. But a pre- 
cisely similar seasonal] variation 
in the colour of the common 
stoat has not brought about 
the recognition of two species. 
In the northern parts of Britain 
this animal regularly assumes 
the ermine livery in winter, in 
the southern counties it remains 
russet all the year through ; 
but the specific identity of the 
two forms is established by 
the partial change which takes 
place in the intermediate region, 
where the little creature ap- 
pears in winter with a piebald 
coat of white and brown. Per- 
adventure some will bear to be 
reminded that the humble 
British stoat (Putorius erminea) 
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is none other than the animal 
which, in more rigorous climes 
than ours, produces ermine fur, 
so highly prized in days of 
chivalry that it was reserved 
under statute for the exclusive 
wear of royal persons. 

It is obvious, then, that men 
of science are not yet agreed 
upon a thoroughly satisfactory 
system of classification; and 
that if the tendency to sub- 
division be indulged further, it 
will be difficult to refrain from 
applying it to the human race. 
Of such slender consistency ran 
the thread of my meditation 
lately, while casting angle more 
or less ineffectively — more 
rather than less—upon what 
is naturally one of the finest 
salmon - rivers of Ireland. 
Naturally, you observe; for 
here, as elsewhere, certain 
agencies have been set at work 
for the destruction of salmon, 
as if the ultimate object were 
the extermination of some de- 
testable vermin, instead of the 
reasonable capture of the most 
valuable of our food-fishes. I 
shall notice presently some of 
the causes which are divesting 
the Erne of its pristine eminence 
among the waters of the 
Emerald Isle. Eminent, per- 
haps, it still remains, but only 
by reason of the harsh treat- 
ment which other rivers have 
received. 

Sport upon the occasion of 
my first visit to the Erne was 
slack, very slack. I incline to 
account for the interlocutory 
style which Izaak Walton, 
Richard Francks, and other 
seventeenth - century writers 
gave to their treatises upon 
angling, as the result of the 
intermittent character of the 
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sport, rather than of the innate 
garrulity of fishermen. It is 
true that there is always oppor- 
tunity, largely availed of, for 
coffee-housing by the cover-side; 
there is gabble as well as gobble 
at shooting luncheons—a meal 
shamelessly and blamefully ex- 
aggerated of late; but of all 
field-sports, none lends itself so 
naturally as angling to the 
mollia fandi tempora, during 
spells of enforced inactivity 
while waiting for the rise to 
begin, or for a cloud to obscure 
the sun, or for some other of 
the occult causes which rouse 
fish from the torpor to which 
they are so lamentably prone. 
At all events, the persistency 
with which angling literature 
was cast in conversational 
form, down to the days of Sir 
Humphry Davy and Christopher 
North, seems consistent with 
this explanation; and were I 
to undertake a detailed narra- 
tive of my experience on the 
Erne, it should consist of 
dialogue, almost wholly on one 
side. 

What in the creation of fishes 
has all this to do with the 
origin of species, which we 
were discussing overleaf? The 
reader is entitled to such ex- 
planation as may be had. 

I had an attendant—a gillie, 
as he would be termed in Scot- 
land—and it was his remark- 
able vivacity and fund of an- 
ecdote which tempted me to 
speculate whether he really 
was of the same species as 
certain dignified disciples of 
Lacon who had condescended 
to minister for me with the 
gaff beside Scottish rivers. 
Sport was slack, as I have 
explained ; but, in proportion 
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as the gloom deepened upon the 
prospect, did Darcy Nolan (this 
was not his actual name, but 
twill serve) exert himself to 
cheer my drooping spirits with 
a flow of reminiscence and com- 
mentary. Only a phonograph 
would serve to reproduce the 
delicate brogue and infinite play 
of stress and expression; even 
that would not reflect the ob- 
ligato accompaniment of ges- 
ture and feature. It was the 
entertainment derived from 
these that set me speculating 
upon problems of ethnology, 
mentally comparing my attend- 
ant with his Scottish homo- 
logues, Highland and Lowland. 
Highlanders have the same fas- 
cinating address which distin- 
guishes the Celt wherever he 
may be found; but, be it the 
Scottish atmosphere or mere- 
ly contact with the taciturn 
Teuton, something has robbed 
him of the captivating irre- 
sponsibility and garrulity of 
his race. Nevertheless, both 
Irish and Highland gillies give 
you to feel that they are there 
for your service and pleasure, 
and manage to fill you with a 
comfortable sense of your own 
proficiency ; whereas in the 
Lowlander you are conscious 
of the presence of a relentless 
critic at yourelbow. You may 
feel certain that if a big salmon 
rises short of the fly he will 
report you as having snatched 
it away from the fish. You 
have a partiality, it may be, 
for some particular fly (you 
must be less or more than a 
human angler if you have not) 
which you propose to display 
upon the bosom, say, of Tay 
or Tweed. Speedily will the 
boatman recall you to a sense 
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of your position. More than 
common must be your resolu- 
tion and courage if you persist 
in the exercise of private judg- 
ment, and hesitate to attach 
to your line whatever your 
tyrant prescribes as appro- 
priate to prevailing conditions 
of sky and water and the 
idiosyncrasies of fish in that 
particular river. My private 
conviction is that such idio- 
syncrasies exist only in the 
imagination of anglers. Dur- 
ing the considerable segment 
of a century that I have been 
at the game, I have wit- 
nessed a complete revolution 
in the hypothetical preferences 
of salmon in different rivers. 
Lures are described as indis- 
pensable now, which, thirty 
years ago, would have brought 
inextinguishable derision upon 
the greenhorn who proposed to 
apply them to the catching 
of fish. Thirty or forty years 
further back William Scrope 
had detected the fallacy in his 
own shrewd way. 

“A great deal of mystery,” says 
he in his inimitable ‘Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing,’ “is made 
on every river as to the flies you 
should fish with. Thus when a 
novice arrives at his fishing station, 
he sends for the oracle of the river, 
pulls out his book crammed as closely 
as a pot of pemmican, and displays 
before him the devices of an Eaton, 
an Ustonson, or a Chevalier. Noth- 
ing dazzled, Donald much admires 
what one may be, and what the 
other ; this he rejects as useless, that 
he laughs to scorn. . . . He ex- 
amines some twenty dozen of your 
best flies, and, pulling out one from 
the number, tells you that might 
serve well enough if it had different 
wings, a different body, and a yellow 
tail. . . . I would advise you to 
acquiesce in the predictions of the 
said oracle, simply to save the trouble 
of argument. One thing you may be 
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sure of, namely, that you may as 
well attempt to make the Tweed run 
back to its source as to shake his 
opinions.” 


Scrope mentions that the 
prejudice against gaudy flies, 
when they were first intro- 
duced from Ireland, was so 
strong that the Tweed boat- 
men solemnly accounted for 
the scarcity of salmon in the 
river by the hypothesis that 
they had been frightened back 
to the sea by the exhibition 
of these outrageous novelties. 
Nowadays prejudice prevails as 
strongly as ever, but it is all in 
the opposite direction. Silver 
and gold, highly dyed silks 
and furs, with plumage of the 
most brilliant tropical birds, 
are deemed as essential to suc- 
cess as the dun turkey and 
grey mallard were of yore. 
Are we to believe that Tweed 
salmon have modified their 
taste? or is it conceivable 


that Homo sapiens — Man the 


Wise—is not immune from 
delusion ? 

Having landed myself plump 
in the interminable controversy 
about salmon-flies, I can ill re- 
sist the temptation to put on 
record the nativity of one which 
has found great favour of recent 
years, and is, or was of late, 
reckoned deadliest of all on 
the Redbridge and Broadlands 
waters of the Hampshire Test. 
It goes by the name of “the 
Mystery,” and displays a pair 
of canary-coloured wings over 
a body of salmon floss gaily 
ribbed up with silver twist. A 
quarter of a century ago or 
thereby a local fisherman was 
plying his craft on the Suir, 
famous at that time for heavy 
spring salmon, and plenty of 
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them. Since those days it has 
been reft of its glory by means 
of immoderate netting. Well, 
this fisherman, whose name I 
forget, had been working all 
morning with the “collie” or 
stone-loach, and had done no 
good. Presently he saw an 
immense fish rise in a good 
taking place, but the monster 
would pay no attention to the 
bait ; so thinks Patsie, or Tim, 
or Joe, whatever his name may 
have been, “ Maybe it’s the fiy 
he'll be hankering afther.” But 
divil a fly he had with him, 
for they used to rely greatly 
on the collie in the spring 
months when the water was 
cold. Now Tim (I must call 
him something) was a matter 
of six Irish miles from his 
own home, and by the time 
he had travelled there for his 
fly-book and back to the river, 
the February day would be far 
spent. But within half a mile 
of him was a certain farm, the 
habitation of a pretty girl with 
whom Tim stood on the best 
of terms. Thither he hied, and 
finding the nymph of the cot 
busy about the doors with a 
worsted shaw] over her shapely 
head— 

“Ah now, Phaybie, avour- 
neen,” said he, “but aren’t you 
the gerr-l that can help me 
this day. I seen the biggest 
salmon in Dawson’s Cradle 
that ever swam in the Suir, 
and divil a thing will he taste 
but an iligant fly; and it’s 
meself that come away in the 
morning wid nothing but a 
bare hook on me. I’m afther 
skaming for some feathers and 
silk to tie one up this very 
minute.” 

“Feathers and silk, is it?” 
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replied the maid, entering with 
spirit into the project. “Faith, 
it’s a bad quarther ye come to 
for silk; sorra a bit is there in 
the house. But for feathers, 
there’s lashins of them; for 
wasn’t I plucking a poulthry 
this very morning?” 

“Och, the divil sweep all the 
poulthry in Leinster!” cried 
Tim. “It’s not thim kind 
o common craythurs will do 
the trick; it’s something deli- 
cate I’m wanting. Now there 
was that quare design ye 
carried on your pretty head 
the time I walked home wid 
you from the chapel; there 
was an iligant yulla feather 
in that, I mind.” 

“Musha, but it’s this man 
is not blate,” mocked Pheebe, 
“the way he'd take the feather 
from my Sunday hat.” 

“Ah, be aisy, now,” pleaded 
Tim. “It'll niver be known 
upon it what Id take, no 
more than a tinkan o’ wather 
out o’ the well.” 

Tim had an easy victory. 
If he had asked for half of 
Pheebe’s modest wardrobe, she 
would have sacrificed it joy- 
fully for her lad’s happiness ; 
and well the rogue knew it. 
Indeed, the few yellow strands 
he plucked did not appreciably 
diminish the glories of Phcebe’s 
gala hat; but the silk was not 
forthcoming. As he stood medi- 
tating, the problem solved itself. 
His eye fell on the fringe of 
Pheebe’s hood, which was of 
pink worsted. To detach a 
few threads of this, to lap it 
on @ large bait - hook with 
waxed thread, and to whip 
on the top the yellow feather 
to serve as wings, was quick 
work for his practised fingers. 
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No doubt he did not omit to 
signify gratitude to his bene- 
factress in a way agreeable to 
her feelings, for there was a 
bewitching colour in her cheeks 
as she watched him striding 
back in the direction of Daw- 
son’s Cradle—a colour not to 
be accounted for entirely by 
the keen February air. 

By good luck no other fisher 
had come that way during 
Tim’s absence from the river, 
and Tim lost no time in pre- 
senting his handiwork to the 
big salmon. The suspense was 
not prolonged. No sooner did 
the spoils of Phcebe’s toilette 
pass over the spot where Tim 
had marked the monster rise, 
than the line stopped short as 
if hitched upon a rock. Tim 
raised the rod smartly, and 
was “in him.” To cut a long 
story short, twenty minutes 
later he was administering the 
coup-de-grdce to a noble salmon 
weighing 56 lb. 

Of course there was much 
curiosity on that t1iverside as 
to the lure which brought this 
noble quarry to its doom; but 
to all inquiries Tim gave but 
one answer, “Ah! that’s a 
mysthery.” When at last the 
secret leaked out (for was 
there not a woman in it?), the 
pink-bodied, yellow-winged fly 
took its place among standar? 
patterns as “the Mystery.” 

Now I must scramble back 
from this unpardonable digres- 
sion to the banks of the Erne, 
where I stood one fine evening 
last July prepared for action. 
The day was far spent, for it 
was afternoon before the Bel- 
fast train, loitering through 
leagues of verdure, had deposited 
me upon Belleek platform. A 
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couple of miles on a car to my 
riverside quarters ought not to 
have taken long, but the greater 
part of the distance had to be 
performed at a walk, by reason 
of the excruciating nature of 
the metal with which my land- 
lord had thickly coated the 
“boreen” or tortuous lane 
leading to his cottage; for he 
had inherited some money from 
America, and was bent on im- 
proving his property. This 
metal consisted of slabs of 
waste pottery —great shards 
from the Belleek works. ‘Oh, 
the finest matarial in the created 
earth for making up a road,” 
explained Darcy; “it'll take a 
thousand years to wear it 
away.” So it might, me- 
thought, being by nature im- 
perishable, and deposited in 
such impregnable lumps as 
seemed to defy, rather than to 
invite, traffic. At last we 
arrived at the cottage where a 
friend had secured accommoda- 
tion for me, and excellent the 
quarters proved to be, with the 
river quite handy. It did not 
take me long to unpack my kit, 
don my waders, and hurry off 
under a burning sun to the 
waterside. 

From boyhood I had been 
accustomed to read enthusiastic 
descriptions of this famous river 
and the grand sport it afforded ; 
but, making allowance for the 
fond glow thrown by patriotism 
upon so much that is Irish, I 
was prepared for rather less 
than I found. The Erne is 
indeed a noble salmon-river. 
Its course from Lough Gowla 
in county Longford to the sea 
at Ballyshannon is some seventy 
miles, draining an area of about 
1700 square miles; but of this 
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length seven-and-thirty miles is 
buried in upper and _ lower 
Lough Erne—two vast sheets 
of water covering between them 
upwards of 37,000 acres. For 
the salmon- fisher, interest is 
concentrated upon the five 
miles or so of river between 
Belleek, at the foot of the lower 
lough, and the iniquitous boxes 
—cruives, we should call them 
in Scotland—at the Assaroe 
Falls below Ballyshannon 
bridge. 

It is always a difficult matter 
to compare the volume of one 
river with that of another. 
Difference in the nature of 
channels deceives the eye; the 
effects of rainfall and drought 
render the average flow un- 
certain; therefore it is with 
hesitation that I estimate the 
Erne below Belleek as equival- 
ent to the Tweed at Melrose 
when in fishing trim. But the 
Irish river runs with a far 
steadier, fuller flow during the 
summer months than does the 
Tweed, albeit the great natural 
advantage of abundant water- 
storage has been sorely impaired 
by human interference, presently 
to be described. 

Now I had a fancy that 
morning for displaying to the 
salmon of the Erne a particular 
fly which had served me well 
in both Scottish and Norwegian 
waters—a modest affair, having 
a sober black body touched up 
with silver twist, wings and 
hackle of the black-and-white 
barred feather of the Argus 
pheasant, and just a spark of 
scarlet. If there be merit in 
variety, methought, it must be 
found in presenting to the fish 
something unlike what they 
had already been made too 
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familiar with. But long ac- 
quaintance with dour Scottish 
illies undermined much expec- 
tation of being allowed to in- 
dulge my fancy. Sure enough, 
Darcy extracted from his inner 
pocket a parcel of dainty works 
of art—real fine art—chiefly 
creatures with golden - yellow 
bodies and rainbow wings. It 
was with a sinking heart and a 
stammering tongue that I ex- 
plained to Darcy my ambition 
to try an experiment—I put if 
no higher than that—with one 
of my own flies. Well knowing 
how ruthlessly your Scot would 
have crushed any deviation 
from local orthodoxy, I was 
little prepared for the easy com- 
pliance shown by Darcy. “Well, 
sorr,’ said he, with the utmost 
good- humour, “I never seen 
the like o’ that tried in this 
river: we mostly use the yulla- 
and-grouse or the green Parson ; 
but sure your honour’ll not be 
wrong, the way ye have so 
much exparience of fishing, and 
we'll give it a thry, anyway.” 

With that he restored to his 
pocket his assortment of local 
favourites, throwing a courtly 
veil over his invincible distrust 
of novelties, lest he should 
wound my feelings. 

Now I need not inflict upon 
the reader a description of our 
sport. In literature every 
salmon is a bar of silver; the 
fish invariably rushes about like 
a motor-car ; the reel screeches ; 
the greenheart bends; the 
angler “gives the butt” at 
precisely the moment to prevent 
irremediable disaster, applying 
himself to his flask when the 
fight is over and the quarry 
safely ashore. The story has 
been repeated a thousand times, 
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and in much the same language. 
There is the less occasion to 
dwell on the events of my first 
afternoon, seeing that my reel 
screeched not at all, nor did the 
greenheart bend, save when a 
back cast lodged the black-and- 
white fly firmly in the upper 
branches of an ash-tree. 

The fact is that every inch 
of likely water had been well 
flogged before I could wet my 
line—a condition tending to 
damp the ardour of the most 
sanguine fisherman. The seven 
beats into which the river is 
divided are allotted in rota- 
tion among the anglers; but 
by an irritating regulation no 
man retains exclusive right to 
his beat for the day after one 
o'clock. After that it is go as 
you please, and there ensues a 
concentration of forces upon the 
best places. The inferior places 
having been thoroughly combed 
over in the morning, there re- 
mains little chance of sport in 
them, and the afternoon com- 
petition for the superior 
“throws” is a trifling discon- 
certing to a stranger. 

They were all occupied by 
the time I arrived, and I had 
to content myself with a stretch 
of water which Darcy pro- 
nounced to be “as full of life 
as a deserted graveyard.” 

Falling back for recreation 
upon Darcy’s conversational 
powers, I found them far be- 
yond the common. Beginning 
with the state of the crops, 
we touched naturally upon the 
land question. It was dis- 
couraging to learn from him 
local opinion of Mr Wynd- 
ham’s Act. 

“The new Land Act, is it?” 
quoth he; “och, it'll just be 
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the father and mother of a 
botheration. I’m telling your 
honour what it’ll be. It'll be 
like taking a bone and throw- 
ing it into a kennel of hungry 
dogs. "Deed will it. Every 
man’ll be at his neighbour’s 
throat.” 

“Well, but,” I observed, 
“the tenants are not pleased 
with the landlords they have 
got. Will they not be better 
contented when they are quit 
of them?” 

“Well, yer honour, I'll tell 
ye the God’s truth; Tl not 
desave ye” (an exordium which 
one soon learns to regard with 
peculiar distrust of what fol- 
lows). “It’s meself is not 
aware how it may be in other 
disthricts of Ireland, but divil 
a fault have we with the land- 
lords that’s here. They’re the 


beautiful gintry, and of the 
fine ould stock ; and they were 


having me told they’d have to 
quit. An’ fwhat’s to take the 
place of them? Not but what 
the best, or some of them, 
isn’t gone already. There was 
Tom Conolly, now, maybe your 
honour would know him about 
London. Ye did not? Ah, 
but he was the bhoy to send 
sparks through the darkness. 
And the fine property was 
his! Ye see them woods and 
hills fornint us beyant the 
river. Well, they were all 
Tom Conolly’s, every sthick 
and sthone in them; from one 
end of the estate to the other 
was six-and-thirty Irish miles ; 
forty thousand pounds of rint, 
and a quate ten thousand a- 
year in County Kildare besides. 
Ah! Tom Conolly, he was the 
raal gintleman.” 
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‘“‘He’s gone, is he?” I inter- 
jected. 

“Ah, gone is it ?—it’s long 
since he was afther going, and 
there has been no man to fill 
the place of him since. It was 
the heart was too big in him. 
I seen him in Ballyshannon 
on fair-day, coming to the 
window of the hotel where 
he’d be afther taking his re- 
freshment, and him with the 
fire-shovel full of sovereigns 
in his hand. The sthreet 
would be full of counthry 
people, and he up with the 
window and scattering the 
gold among them.  Bllieve 
me, it was then ye’d see the 
scrummaging.” 

“Well,” I observed sagely, 
“that’s a ready way of get- 
ting rid of property.” 

“Thrue for you, sir; but 
there was far more than that 
to it. Misther Conolly was 
great for the horse - racing. 
He was an aisy man with his 
tenants, and some of them 
would be as slow in paying 
the rent as they would be fast 
to pay their respects, but divil 
a disthress he would ever lay 
upon them. Every year before 
the Derby race came on, he 
would ride round a fourth of 
the estate, and says he to each 
one, ‘It’s five years’ arrear 
yere owing me. Pay me one 
year’s rent, and I'll wipe off 
the lave.’ Quick they were to 
pay on that balancing, so he’d 
get one year’s rent off a fourth 
of his tenantry, and away he 
goes to London and loses it all 
in the betting. And next year 
he’d be afther doing the same 
on the next fourth of his estate, 
till the throuble came over him 
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entirely, more’s the shame, for 
he was the mighty, grand 
gintleman. Then they put the 
property up for sale, and didn’t 
they cut five great estates out 
of the one that had been? Not 
a dhry eye could ye behold in 
the counthry on that blessed 
day, for a good friend to the 

r man was Tom Conolly. 
But we'll have no more excur- 
sions of that manner undher the 
new law—a black end to thim 
that had the making of it!” 

It occurred to me _ that 
Darcy’s censure of the Land 
Act may have been embittered 
by reason of his being no 
farmer, and therefore not en- 
titled to advantage from it. 
Perchance, also, it was coloured 
by anxiety to say what might 
be agreeable to one of the land- 
owning class. 

Darcy was rich in remin- 
iscence of various anglers 
whom it had been his lot to 
attend upon the Erne. 

“ Lord was the keen 
fisher, him that was Lord 
Lieutenant when the throuble 
was with the Land League. 
There niver was any onquate- 
ness in County Fermanagh, 
though; they’re a dacent lot 
of bhoys in these parts, let 
alone the loud talking at elec- 
tion times and the like. All 
the while they were stretching 
landlords and agents in the 
south, there niver a gintleman 
need look over his shoulder 
within twenty Irish miles of 
Ballyshannon. But they were 
afther telling his Excellency 
terrible tales in Dublin Castle, 
and, let him go where he would, 
there was an inspector and four 
constables following on the side- 
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cars and a detective in private 
clothes on a horse. 

“So when he comes to the 
bridge one morning, and asks 
quite agreeable-like about the 
fishing, and the wather, and 
the way we would go, says I, 
‘Me lord your Excellency, the 
first throw is immadiately upon 
the spot you stand, and a good 
throw it is for a new-run fish, 
the way there’s a nice sup 0’ 
wather in her to-day.’ So I 
puts a box for him to stand 
on, the same as I was afther 
doing for your honour this 
morning, convanient for him to 
angle nicely over the par’ pet. 

“Now your honour would 
be noticing for yourself the 
way the bhoys and gerr-l|s 
gathers round when they see 
a gintleman begin to fish off 
Ballyshannon bridge. Av 
coorse they like to see the 
sport, tho’ be the same token 
it’s little sport they seen wid 
your honour this morning. But 
his Excellency grew unaisy-like 
when the people came round 
him and he looked to the right 
and left and every way to see 
that the polis were handy; so 
says I: ‘Me lord your Ex- 
cellency, maybe you'd be afther 
going to a more private spot, 
and indeed the fishing is 
betther above the eel-weir. If 
your lordship’s Excellency will 
step this way along the path, 
the polis on the cyars can 
thravel up the road quite con- 
vanient.? So I brought him 
up to the Garden Wall, a 
notable throw it is, while the 
polis drove along the road wid 
the breadth of the demesne 
betune us and thim, though 
that was unbeknownst to his 
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Excellency. I observed he was 
very unquate, so says I: ‘Me 
lord your Excellency, keep your 
mind quite aisy now. There’s 
niver a bhoy in this barony 
' and the nixt would lift a finger 
at you, only to make a river- 
ence to ye. If you had a park 
of arthillery round you, it’s 
not a pin the safer ye’d be.’ 

“Well, his Excellency could 
throw a good line. I seen it 
wasn’t the first time, by many, 
he came to the fishing. But 
Lord assist the poor man! 
from the moment his fly was 
on the wather, divil another 
look he gave to it till he was 
afther making another throw. 
He was for ever and always 
turning this way and that; be 
gob, I tuk pity to see him, the 
way thim naygurs in Dublin 
Castle had put the dread into 
him. But by the time I had 
brought him as far as the 
Grass Yard, the nervousness 
quit him entirely, and he ap- 
plied himself to the fishing like 
a masther. He tuk a salmon 
upon the Grass Yard and two 
more upon Laputa, and wasn’t 
he the proud man that day. 

“*By gum!’ says he on the 
suddint, ‘where’s my escort 
et all? for it’s time I was 

etting home,’ says he. 

“*Ts it the polis ye mane?’ 
says I; ‘faith, it would be 
work for Isaiah and all the 
prophets to tell where they 
might be by thistime. Thim’ll 
be kaping aisy along the road, 
the way I insthructed thim, till 
they would come up wid your 
Excellency ; but they'll be far 
enough the time that is, be 
rason the road’s beyant the 
river, and not very convanient 
at that.’ 
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“With that he gives a down 
look, and says he, ‘What made 
ye do that, anyway?’ but I’m 
afther pulling the salmon out 
o’ the bast, and laying them 
out sthraight upon the green, 
and as soon as he sees them 
doesn’t he brighten up, the 
way they made such a beauti- 
ful spectacle, wid a five-and- 
twenty pounder at the head 
of the class. 

“*Me lord your Excellency,’ 
says I, ‘ye have no more 
need of an escort, barring 
meself, on this river, than ye 
have of the tabernacle of 
Moses. It’s meself will be 
afther bringing your Excel- 
lency the soonest way to Cliff’ 
(for ye see he had it taken for 
the fishing), ‘and proud they'll 
be to see you there wid the 
fish ye have.’ 

“<*QOh, it’s not for myself,’ 
says he, wid a kind of a 
shame on his face, ‘but the 
men had their orders,’ says he; 
‘but lead on,’ says he, ‘for 
it’s time I was home,’ says 
he. So I brought him straight 
to Cliff, and quit him there, 
and wasn’t it then the fun 
began? I was travelling down 
the road to Ballyshannon, 
when I heard a horse going 
the great gallop behind me. 
I looks round, and who’s this 
but his Excellency’s detective. 
He pulls up all in a lather, and 
says he, ‘You're the man at- 
tending upon his Excellency at 
the fishing,’ says he. 

“¢Faith, I'll not be afther 
giving you the lie,’ says I, ‘for 
that’s the truth, supposing ye 
only spake it in accident.’ 

“¢QOh, hould your fulish 
tongue,’ says he in a rage, 
‘an’ come along wid me to 
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the polis-office, and answer for 
your conduct in misguiding the 
escort.’ 

“*Be gob, but you'll have 
to show me the warrant,’ says 
I. ‘It’s a quare pass things 
is come to if the likes o’ you 
is to give private gintlemen the 
word of command. Who are 
ye, anyway? A stranger in 
the land, I reckon, thrash- 
ing upon the road like a 
grievous mount-the-bank.’ 

“IT knew him for the in- 
spector, sure enough; but I 
wasn’t a hair in dread of his 
bad word, the way I knew his 
Excellency was well pleased 
with the sport he had, so I 
spoke up to the fellow, being 
ready to give him all the 
Mamelukes in the dictionary 
if I had any more of his 
hectoring. 

“<T’m a detective officer,’ 
says he, ‘and I want to 


know what ye’ve done with 
his Excellency.’ 

“And what would I do 
wid him,’ says I, ‘but bring 
him the soonest way to Cliff 


the time he was past wid 
the fishing. It’s little ye’ll be 
afther detecting, Mr Detective, 
if ye’re onawares that his Ex- 
cellency has Cliff taken for his 


residence the time he’s got’ 


the fishing.’ 

“Then what in thunder 
made ye direct the escort to 
hould the highroad?’ says he. 

“*Be the same rason that 
the side-cars wouldn’t thravel 
convanient by the water-side,’ 
says I. 

“*And is his Excellency in 
Cliff at the present?’ says he. 

“*Divil another roof will ye 
find over his head this blessed 
minute,’ says I, ‘and small 
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blame to him, for it’s a lodging 
fit for the Emperor of Roossia,’ 
says I. 

“Wid that he turns his horse 
and is battering along the road 
to Cliff. Sure your honour 
may believe the chat we had in 
Ballyshannon that night about 
the lost Lord Lieutenant !” 

On a subsequent day Darcy 
treated me to some recollec- 
tions, bewildering in their var- 
iety, about another noble lord. 
I had been fishing the cast, or 
“throw” as they have it in 
Ireland, which, from the left 
bank, is called the Sod Ditch, 
but when fished from the right 
bank is known as the Angler’s 
Throw, just above a foss over 
which the river discharges it- 
self with much tumult. In this 
pretty stream I had met a 
lively grilse, whereof the land- 
ing occupied time out of all 
proportion to its dimensions, by 
reason of the long and deep 
wading necessary to enable the 
angler to get his fly over the 
lie of the fish when the river is 
on the low side. When the 
water is heavy, the fish lie near 
the sides. There is more wading 
in the Erne than in any water 
of similar length and volume 
that I have-ever fished. It is 
the practice for the gillie to 
accompany his employer into 
the water, to guide him along 
the practicable lines, which are 
often tortuous, and could not be 
found out by a stranger. The 
current is very strong in many 
places, and the angler, with the 
water brimming under his arm- 
pits, is often grateful for the 
support of a steady shoulder. 
To hook a strong salmon from 
such a standpoint is far more 
nervous work than it is from 
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boat or bank. A false step at 


such a moment ensures a 
thorough ducking ; and in such 
a place as the Angler’s Throw, 
where the river sweeps swiftly 
towards a boiling gorge, there 
is added an exhilarating sense 
of peril. A blunder here might 
easily cost a man his life. 

Some temperaments are im- 
patient of over-sedulous assist- 
ance; those who remember 
Lord Randolph Churchill will 
hear without surprise that he 
took his own line not infre- 
quently. The same impetuous 
temper which made him throw 
up the seals of the Exchequer 
may be traced in a scene de- 
scribed by Darcy. 

“Qh, but he was the kind- 
hearted gintleman,” said he, no 
doubt with a suitable recollec- 
tion of the scale of Lord Rand- 
olph’s douceurs; “and notorious 
fond of the fishing he was; but 
if anything crassed him, or if I 
was to spake what it wasn’t 
his pleasure to hear, wouldn’t 
it make a man thrimble to hear 
the swearing he’d employ ! 

“There was one day Lord 
Randolph was for fishing the 
Angler’s Throw your honour’s 
just come off. There was a 
good sup o’ water in her that 
day, nine inches more than ye 
see at the present, so there was 
no wading to be done. He was 
come to the place where he 
should have come off the side, 
round yon big rock ye see there 
foreninst ye, be rason that he 
culdn’t follow a fish if he hooked 
one in that spot. So I called 
to him that it was a dhangerous 
place for losing a fish, and that 
he should come away to where 
I’d show him. 

“ «Be dam!’ he cried, ‘ Darcy,’ 
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says he, ‘d’ye think I haven’t 
fished far bigger wathers than 
this in Canada? MHould yer 
gab,’ says he, ‘till I ask ye, and 
don’t be interfering.’ 

“The word wasn’t past his 
lips when a fish came to the 
fly in the very sthrict o’ the 
sthrame. I noticed the tail of 
him as he turned, and wasn’t 
he as nate a pattern of thirty 
pounds as a man might see? 

“¢Hould to him, me lord!’ I 
cried ; ‘if he do pass the grey 
stone, it’s niver on this side of 
Assanroe we'll behould that 
fish again.’ 

“He held to him royally, and 
I came down and tuk the rod 
from him the time he would get 
round the big rock, and have a 
clear run before him. Well, he 
got round it, and I passed the 
rod back to him, the big fish 
all the while wavering in the 
strong wather like a flag. His 
lordship scarcely got a hoult 
of the rod before the fish got 
his broadside to the sthrame, 
and away he raced, the reel 
scraming out like a woman in 
her throes. 

“¢Follow him, me lord!’ I 
cries, ‘follow him’s fast’s ye can, 
or ye re bate intirely,’ and away 
he goes, swearing the way that 
should burn the beard off his 
face, only he didn’t carry one. 
Your honour sees that slidder 
of rock beyant there. Well, 
when his lordship came to that 
spot the heels went from under 
him, he came slam on his back 
and stunned the point of his 
elbow; the rod cracked off at 
the first joint, and away went 
the lave of it down the line to 
join the fish. His lordship was 
on his feet in a moment ; but 


didn’t the line break, and him 
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left standing with the empty 
butt in his hand. There was 
an end of the swearing, but he 
turned and gave me a look 
would blister the paint on a 
new door. Then he up with 
the broken rod, and the fine 
reel was on it, and flung them 
both into the river as far as he 
could, and they away after the 
great salmon.” 

Such was the fashion in 
which Darcy Nolan would run 
on by the half-hour together, 
setting me to speculate upon 
the reason for so great a differ- 
ence between Irish and Scottish 
gillies. It may be only skin- 
deep after all; but even so, 
what are the atmospheric, 
social, or other causes which 
render the difference so uni- 
versal and inevitable? 

Other subjects for cogitation 
suggested themselves during 
the frequent idle intervals in 


my sport, not unmixed with 
melancholy. It distresses one 
to behold the sporting resources 
of Ireland run to waste. There 
is probably no other territory 
in the world which combines 


within similar limits such 
natural advantages for angling, 
shooting, and hunting, nor is 
there anywhere a native popu- 
lation more keenly sympathetic 
with every description of field- 
sport. That sympathy which, 
rightly controlled, would add 
an inestimable charm to the 
sportsman’s enjoyment, has 
been allowed to run to seed 
in indiscriminate poaching. Of 
all the branches of sport, fox- 
hunting alone has received full 
development in Ireland; prob- 
ably no one has partaken of 
its highest ecstasy who has 
not lived with hounds as they 
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raced over the wide pastures 
of Meath or raved upon a 
burning scent in Kilkenny. 
There is no complaint upon 
that score, and, whatever be 
the political future of Ireland, 
it is probably in her vales and 
upon her uplands that the 
huntsman’s horn will continue 
to resound long after it is silent 
elsewhere. It is many years 
since, in one of the most dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland, I 
enjoyed a run with what was 
called “the Fenian pack.” The 
county hounds had been boy- 
cotted and put down; but the 
“bhoys” had raised a pack of 
their own, and cordially wel- 
comed the appearance in the 
field of those of the landlord 
class who were not too proud 
to join in their sport. 

Game-preserving, except in 
the great demesnes and on the 
moorlands of the north, may 
be reckoned impossible, owing 
to the excessive subdivision of 
the land into small holdings ; 
nor, having regard to the ex- 
ceedingly artificial phase into 
which shooting has passed in 
the sister isle and the bloated 
scale of “bag” which. seems 
necessary to satisfy modern 
marksmen, need that be a sub- 
ject of much regret. Wild- 
fowl and snipe will continue 
to resort to the bogs of Ireland, 
woodcock to her infrequent 
woodlands, and much will re- 
main for the recreation of him 
who does not measure success 
by hecatombs. 

But of the angling wealth 
of Ireland her sons are sad 
spendthrifts. The angler de- 
plores the destruction of the 
fairest trout-streams by flax 
waste, or by the cruel use of 
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the deadly wood-spurge, by 
which miles of water may 
depopulated in a single day. 
The economist grudges the 
direful diligence, the lawless 
devices, which are reducing 
salmon to the vanishing-point, 
and deplores the waste of 
an asset which, rightly ad- 
ministered, would attract a full 
share of the wealth which is 
lavished upon Scottish and 
Scandinavian rivers. There is 
nothing for which so many 
people are ready to pay liber- 
ally as salmon-fishing; no- 
where that it is so plenti- 
fully provided by nature as in 
Ireland. 

The Erne has been longer in 
succumbing to ill-treatment 
than other rivers because of 
its glorious capability, but it 
is going like the rest. Until 


lately, the vast expanse of Lough 
Erne kept the river full during 


the summer months; but the 
drainage works have altered 
that. The whole level of the 
lough has been lowered three 
feet or thereby, all to save 
some hundreds of acres of bog 
land ; the floodgates are regul- 
ated so as to run the water 
off as quickly as possible, and 
without regard to the fishing 
interest, so a far larger pro- 
portion of salmon than of yore 
fall victims to the deadly boxes 
or “cruive-dyke” at the mouth 
and to the nets in the estuary. 
The use of drift-nets, a de- 
structive device which has been 
pronounced by the English and 
Scottish courts to be a fixed 
engine, and therefore illegal in 
an estuary, has been largely 
extended in Donegal Bay, and 
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must ultimately put the finish- 
ing stroke to the Erne as an 
angling river unless effective 
means are taken to stop them. 
But who is so sanguine as to 
look for energy in anything 
Irish except poaching. Of the 
spawning salmon that run up 
the numerous affiuents of Lough 
Erne, very few survive to taste 
the salt water again. Darkly 
discoloured and unsightly with 
slime, as spawning salmon al- 
ways are, they are eagerly 
hunted to death on the redds, 
making one sigh for the com- 
mon-sense that would apply 
the money spent in ineffective 
artificial hatcheries to the pro- 
tection of the normal opera- 
tions of nature. Let any one 
in search of an example of the 
result of wise administration 
of a salmon-river take the 
Aberdeenshire Dee. Twenty 
years of sagacious management 
have multiplied by ten the 
rental of rod -fishings alone, 
while the remaining nets pro- 
duce as many boxes of salmon 
as formerly went to the market 
from the whole river. If Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who has 
laboured with such admirable 
diligence, enterprise, and success 
for the cause of Irish agricul- 
ture, should apply his energy 
to the regeneration and develop- 
ment of Irish inland fisheries, 
he will be working upon a 
latent source of wealth to his 
country. But whereas in the 
first he had a nation of farmers 
to work with, in the other he 
will have to encounter a com- 
munity of poachers, and the 
task will be proportionately 
harder. 
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BEARDED, bowed, with hard 
blue eyes that questioned al- 
ways, so we knew David Uyo 
as children; an old, remotely 
quiet man, who was to be 
passed on the other side of the 
street and in silence. I have 
wondered sometimes if the old 
man ever noticed the hush that 
ran before him and the clamour 
that grew up behind, the games 
that held breath while he went 
by, and the children that judged 
him with wide eyes. He alone, 


of all the people in the little 
dorp, made his own world and 
possessed it in solitude; about 
him, the folk held all interest 
in community and measured life 
by a trivial common standard. 


At his doorstep, though, lay the 
frontier of little things ; he was 
something beyond us all, and 
therefore greater or less than 
we. The mere pictorial value 
of his tall figure, the dignity of 
his long, forked beard, and the 
expectancy of his patient eye, 
must have settled it that he 
was greater. I was a child 
when he died, and remember 
only what I saw, but the rest 
was talk, and so, perhaps, grew 
the more upon me. 

One day he died. For years 
he had walked forth in the 
morning and back to his house 
at noon, a purple spot on the 
raw colour of the town. He 
had always been still and some- 
what ominous, and conveyed to 
all who saw him a sense of 
looking for something. But on 


this day he went back briskly, 
walking well and striding long, 
with the gait of one that has 
good news, and he smiled at 
those he passed and nedded to 
them, unheeding or not seeing 
their strong surprise nor the 
alarm he wrought to the 
children. He went straight to 
his little house, that overlooks 
a crowded garden and a pool of 
the dorp spruit, entered, and 
was seen no more alive. His 
servant, a sullen Kaffir, found 
him in his bed when supper- 
time came, called him, looked, 
made sure, and ran off to spread 
the news that David Uyo was 
dead. He was lying, I have 
learned, as one would lie who 
wished to die formally, with a 
smile on his face and his arms 
duly crossed. This is copiously 
confirmed by many women who 
crowded, after the manner of 
Boers, to see the corpse; and 
of all connected with him, I 
think, his end and the studied 
manner of it, implying an ulti- 
mate deference to the conven- 
tions, have most to do with the 
awe in which his memory is 
preserved. 

Now, a death so well con- 
ceived, so aptly preluded, 
must, in the nature of things, 
crown and complete a life of 
singular and strong quality. A 
murder without a good motive 
is merely folly ; properly actu- 
ated, it is tragedy, and there- 
fore of worth. So with a 
death: one seldom dies well, 
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in the technical sense, without 
having lived well, in the artistic 
sense; and a man who will 
furnish forth a good deathbed 
scene seldom goes naked of an 
excellent tradition. I have 
been at some pains to discover 
the story of David Uyo; and 
though some or the greater 
part of it may throw no further 
back than to the vrouws of the 
dorp, it seems to me that they 
have done their part at least as 
well as David Uyo did his, and 
this is the tale I gleaned. 
When David was a young 
man the Boers were not yet 
scattered abroad all over the 
veldt, and the farms lay in to 
the dorps, and men saw one 
another every day. There was 
still trouble with the Kaffirs at 
times, little risings and oc- 
casional murders, with the 
sacking and burning of home- 
steads, and it was well to have 


the men within a couple of 
days’ ride of the field-cornet, 
for purposes of defence and 


retaliation. But when David 
married all this weighed little 
with him. 

“ What need of neighbours?” 
he said to his young wife. “We 
have more need of land—good 
land and much of it. We will 
trek.” 

“Tt shall be as you will, 
David,” answered Christina. 
“‘T have no wish but yours, and 
neighbours are nothing to me.” 

There was a pair of them, 
you see—both Boers of the best, 
caring more for a good fire of 
their own than to see the smoke 
from another’s chimney soiling 
the sky. Within a week of 
their agreement the waggons 
were creaking towards the 
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rising sun, and the whips were 
saluting the morning. David 
and Christina fronted a new 
world together, and sought 
virgin soil. For a full month 
they journeyed out, and out- 
spanned at last, on a mellow 
evening, on their home. 

“Could you live here, do you 
think, Christina ?” asked David, 
smiling, and she smiled back at 
him and made no other answer, 

There was need for none, 
indeed, for no Boer could pass 
such a place. It was a rise, a 
little rand, flowing out from a 
tall kopje, grass and bush to its 
crown, and at its skirts ran a 
wide spruit of clear water. 
The veldt waved like a sea,— 
not nakedly and forlorn, but 
dotted with grey mimosa and 
big green dropsical aloes, that 
here and there showed a scarlet 
plume like a flame. The country 
was thigh-deep in grass and 
spoke of game ; as they looked, 
a springbok got up and fied. 
So here they stayed. 

David and his Kaffirs built 
the house, such a house as you 
see only when the man who is 
to make his home in it puts his 
hand to the building. David 
knew but one architecture, that 
of the great hills and the sky, 
and when all was done, the 
house and its background clove 
together like a picture in a fit 
frame, the one enhancing the 
other, the two being one in 
perfection. It was thatched, 
with deep eaves, and these 
made a cool stoep and cast 
shadows on the windows ; while 
the door was red, and took the 
eye at once, as do the plumes 
of the aloes. It was not well 
devised,—to say so would be to 
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lend David a credit not due to 
him ; but it occurred excellently. 

The next thing that occurred 
was a child, a son, and this set 
the pinnacle on their happiness. 
His arrival was the one great 
event in many years, for the 
multiplication of David’s flocks 
and herds was so well graduat- 
ed, the growth of his prosperity 
so steady and of so even a 
process, that it tended rather 
to content than to joy. It was 
like having money rather than 
like getting it. In the same 
barefoot quiet their youth left 
them, and the constant passing 
of days marked them, tenderly 
at first, and then more deeply. 
Their boy, Trikkie, was a man 
and thinking of marrying, when 
the consciousness of the leak 
in their lives stood up before 
them. 

They were sitting of an even- 
ing on the stoep, watching the 


sun go down and pull his rib- 
bons after him, when Christina 
spoke, 

“David,” she said, “ yester- 
day was twenty-five years since 


our marriage. We—we are 
growing old, David.” 

She spoke with a falter, be- 
lieving what she said. For 
though the blood is running 
strong and warm, and the eye 
is as clear as the heart is loyal, 
twenty-five years is a weary 
while to count back to one’s 
youth. 

David turned and looked at 
her. He saw for a moment with 
her eyes—saw that the tense- 
ness of her girlhood had van- 
ished, and he was astonished. 
But he knew he was strong 
and hale, well set-up and a good 
man to be friends with, and as 
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he gripped his knees, he felt the 
tough muscle under his fingers, 
and it restored him. 

“Christina,” he said, seeing 
she was troubled, “it is the 
same with both of us. You are 
not afraid to grow old with me, 
little cousin ?” 

She came closer to him, but 
said nothing. It was soon after 
that, and a wonderful thing in 
its way, such as David had 
never heard of before, that 
there came to them another boy, 
a wee rascal that shattered all 
the cobwebs of twenty - five 
years, and gave Christina some- 
thing better to think of than 
the footsteps of time. 

Trikkie had been glorious 
enough in his time, and was 
glorious enough still, for the 
matter of that; but this was a 
creature with exceptional points, 
which neither David nor Christ- 
ina—nor, to do him justice, 
Trikkie—could possibly over- 
look. Trikkie had a voice like 
a bell, and whiskers like the 
father of a family, and stood 
six foot two in his naked feet, 
and lacked no excellence that a 
sturdy bachelor should possess. 
But the other, who was born to 
the name of Paul, lamented his 
arrival with a vociferous note 
of disappointment in the world 
that was indescribably endear- 
ing; had a head clothed in 
down like the intimate gar- 
ments of an ostrich chick, and 
was small enough for David to 
put in his pocket. He brought 
a new horizon with him and 
imposed it on his parents; he 
was, in brief, a thing to make a 
deacon of a Jew pedlar. 

Thereafter, life for David and 
Christina was no longer a single 
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phenomenon, but a series of de- 
velopments. It was like sailing 
in agreeably rough water. No 
pensive mood could survive the 
sight of mighty Trikkie gambol- 
ling like a young bull in the 
company of Paul; nor could 
quiet hours impart a melan- 
choly while the welkin rang 
with the voice of the kleintje 
bullying the adoring Kaffirs. 
Where before life had glided, 
now it steeplechased, taking its 
days ‘bull-headed, and Paul 
grew to the age of four as a 
bamboo grows, in leaps. 

Then Trikkie, the huge, the 
hairy, the heavy -footed, the 
man who prided himself on his 
ability to make circumstances, 
discovered, in a revealing flash, 
that he was, after all, a poor 
creature, and that the brightest 
being on earth was Katje Voss, 
whose people had settled about 
thirty miles off—next door, as 
it were. Katje held views not 
entirely dissimilar, but she con- 
sented to marry him, and the 
big youth walked on air. Katje 
was a dumpy Boer girl, with a 
face all cream and roses, and a 
figure that gave promise of 
much fat hereafter. Christina 
had imagined other things, but 
the idea is a rickety structure 
and she yielded; while David 
had never considered such an 
emergency, and _ consented 
heartily. | Behind Trikkie’s 
back he talked of grand- 
children, and was exceedingly 
happy. 

Then his dream-fabric tum- 
bled about his ears. 

Trikkie had ridden off to 
worship his beloved, and David 
and Christina, as was their 
wont, sat on the stoep. They 
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watched the figure of their son 
out of sight, and talked a while, 
and then lapsed into the silence 
of perfect companionship. The 
veldt was all about them, as 
silent and friendly as they, and 
the distance was mellow witha 
haze of heat. From the kraals 
came at intervals the voice of 
little Paul in fiuent Kaffir; 
David smiled over his pipe and 
nodded to his wife once when 
the boy’s voice was raised in a 
shout. Christina was sewing ; 
her thoughts were on Katie, 
and were still vaguely hostile, 

Of a sudden she heard David's 
pipe clatter on the ground, and 
looked sharply round at him. 
He was staring intently into 
void sky; his brows were 
knitted and his face was 
drawn; even as she turned he 
gave a hoarse cry. 

She rose quickly, but he rose 
too, and spoke to her in an 
unfamiliar voice. 

“Goin,” hesaid. “ Have all 
ready, for our son has met with 
a mishap. He has fallen from 
his horse.” 

She gasped and stared at 
him, but could not speak. 

“Go and do it,” he said 
again, looking at her with 
hard eyes, and suddenly she 
saw, as by an inward light, 
that here was not madness, but 
truth. It spurred her. 

“T will do it,” she said 
swiftly. “But you will go and 
bring him in?” 

“At once,” he replied, and 
was away to the shed for the 
cart. The Kaffirs came run- 
ning to inspan the horses, and 
shrank from him as_ they 
worked. He was white through 
his tan, and he breathed loud. 
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Little Paul saw him, and sat 
down on the ground and cried 
quietly. 

Before David went his wife 
touched him on the arm, and 
he turned. She was white to 
the lips. 

“David,” she said, and 
struggled with her speech— 
“David.” 

“Well?” he answered with 
a pregnant calm. 

“David, he is not— not 
dead ?” 

“Not yet,” he answered ; 
“but I cannot say how it will 
be when I get there.” A 
tenderness overwhelmed him, 
and he caught a great sob and 
put his arm about her. “ All 
must be ready, little cousin. 
Time enough to grieve after- 
wards—all our lives, Christina, 
all our lives!” 

She put her hand on his 
breast. 


“ All shall be ready, David,” 


she answered. ‘Trust me, 


David.” 

He drove off, and she watched 
him lash the horses down the 
hill and force them at the drift 
—he, the man who loved horses 
and knew them as he knew his 
children. His children! She 
fled into the house to do her 
office and to drink to the bot- 
tom of the cup the bitterness of 
motherhood. <A cool bed, linen, 
cold water and hot water, 
brandy and milk, all the in- 
signia of the valley of the 
shadow did she put to hand, 
and con over and adjust and 
think upon, and then there was 
the waiting. She waited on 
the stoep, burning and _tor- 
tured, boring at the horizon 
with dry eyes, and praying and 
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hoping. <A lifetime went in 
those hours, and the sun was 
slanting down before the road 
yielded, far and far away, a 
speck that grew into a cart 
going slowly. By-and-by she 
was able to see her husband 
driving, but nobody with him, 
—only a rag or a garment that 
fluttered from the side. Her 
mind snatched at it; was it— 
God! what was it? 

David drove into the yard 
soberly ; she was at the stoep. 

“ All is ready,” she said in 
a low voice, “ Will you bring 
him in?” 

‘“* Yes,” he said; and she went 
inside with her heart thrashing 
like a kicking horse. 

David carried in his son in 
his arms; he was not yet past 
that. On the white bed inside 
they laid him, and where his 
fair head touched the pillow 
it dyed it red. Trikkie’s face 
was white and blue, and his 
jaw hung oddly; but once he 
was within the door, some re- 
inforcement of association came 
to Christina, and she went 
about her ministry purposefully 
and swiftly, a little comforted. 
At the back of her brain dwelt 
some idea such as this: here 
was her house, her home, there 
David, there Trikkie, here she, 
and where these were together 
Death could never make the 
fourth, The same_ thought 
sends a stricken child to its 
mother. David leant on the 
foot of the bed, his burning 
eyes on the face of his son, 
and his brows tortured with 
anxiety. Christina brought 
some drink in a cup and held 
it to the still lips of the young 
man. 
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“ Drink, Trikkie,” she pleaded 
softly. “Drink, my kleintje. 
Only a drop, Trikkie, and the 
pain will fly away.” 

She spoke as though he were 
yet a child, for a mother knows 
nothing of manhood when her 
son lies helpless. The arts that 
made him a man shall keep him 
a man; so she coaxed the closed 
eyes and the dumb mouth. 

But Trikkie would not drink, 
heard nothing, gave no sign. 
Christina laid drenched cloths 
to his forehead, deftly cleansed 
and bandaged the gaping rent 
in the base of the skull whence 
the life whistled forth, and 
talked to her boy all the while 
in the low crooning mother- 
voice. David never moved 
from the foot of the bed, and 
never loosed his drawn brows. 
In came little Paul silently and 
took his hand, but he never 
looked down, and the father 
and the child remained there 
throughout the languid after- 
noon. 

Evening cool was growing 
up when Trikkie opened his 
eyes. Christina was wetting 
towels for bandages, and her 
back was towards him, but 
she knew instantly and came 
swiftly to his side. David 
leaned forward breathlessly, 
and little Paul cried out with 
the grip of his hand. They 
saw a waver of recognition in 
Trikkie’s eyes, a fond light, 
and it seemed that his lips 
moved. Christina laid her ear 
to them. 

“ And — a — shod — horse!” 
murmured Trikkie. Nothing 
more. An hour after he was 
cold, and David was alone on 
the stoep, questioning pitiless 
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skies and groping for God, 
while Christina knelt beside 
the bed within and wept blood 
from her soul. 

They buried Trikkie in 4 
little kraal on the hillside, and 
David made the coffin. When 
he nailed down the lid he was 
an old man; when the first red 
clod rung on it, he felt that life 
had emptied itself. When they 
were back in the house again, 
Christina turned to him. 

“You knew,” she said, in a 
strange voice — “You knew, 
but you could not save him.” 
And she laughed aloud. David 
covered his face with his hands 
and groaned, but the next in- 
stant Christina’s arms were 
about him. 

Yet of their old life, before 
the deluge of grief, too much 
was happy to be all swamped. 
Time softened the ruggedness 
of their wound somewhat, and 
a day came when all the world 
was no longer black. Little 
Paul helped them much, for 
what had once been Trikkie’s 
was now his, and as he grew 
before their eyes, his young 
strength and beauty were a 
balm to them. David was 
much abroad in the lands now, 
for he was growing mealies and 
rapidly becoming a rich man; 
and as he rode off in the morn- 
ing, and rode in at sundown, 
his new gravity of mind and 
mien broke up to the youngster 
who jumped at the stirrup with 
shouts and laughter and de- 
manded to ride on the saddle- 
bow. At intervals, also, Paul 
laid claim to a gun, to spurs, to 
a watch, to all the things that 
go in procession across a child’s 
horizon, and Christina was not 
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roof against the impulse to 
smile at him. 

It is not to be thought, of 
course, that the shock of fore- 
knowledge, of omnipotent 
vision, had left David scath- 
less. Though the other details 
of the tragedy shared his 
memory, and elbowed the ter- 
rifying sense of revelation, he 
would find himself now and 
again peering at the future, 
straining to foresee, as a sailor 
bores at a fog-bank. Then he 
would catch himself, and start 
back shuddering to the instant 
matters about him. Eventu- 
alities he could meet, but in 
their season and hand to hand, 
afar off they mastered him. 
Christina, too, dwelt on it at 
seasons ; but, by some process of 
her woman’s mind, it was less 
dreadful to her than to David: 
she, too, could dream at times. 

One day she was at work 
within the house, and Paul ran 
in and out. She spoke to him 
once about introducing an evil- 
smelling water-tortoise; he 
went forth to exploit it in the 
yard. From time to time his 
shrill voice reached her; then 
the frayed edges of David’s 
black trousers of ceremony 
engaged her, to the exclusion 
of all else. Between the 
scissors and the needle, at 
last, there stole on her ear a 
faint tap—tap—such a sound 
as water dropping on to a 
board makes. It left her un- 
conscious for a while, and then 
grew a little louder, with a note 
of vehemence. At last she 
looked up and listened. Tap, 
tap, it went, and she sprang 
from her chair and went to the 
stoep and looked out along the 


road. Far off on the hillside 
was a horse, ridden furiously 
on the downward road, and 
though dwarfed by the miles, 
she could see the rider flogging 
and his urgent crouch over the 
horse’s withers. It was a pic- 
ture of mad speed, of terror and 
violence, and struck her with a 
chill. Were the Kaffirs risen? 
she queried. Was there war 
abroad? Was this mad rider 
her husband ? 

The last question struck her 
sharply, and she glanced about. 
Little Paul was sitting on a 
stone, plaguing the water-tor- 
toise with a stick, and speaking 
to himself and it. The sight 
reassured her, and she viewed 
the rider again with equanimity. 
But now she was able to place 
him: it was David, and the 
horse was his big roan. The 
pace at which he rode was 
winding up the distance, and 
the hoofs no longer tap-tapped, 
but rung insistently. There 
was war, then; it could be 
nothing else. Her category of 
calamities was brief, and war 
and the death of her dear ones 
nearly exhausted it. 

David galloped the last fur- 
longs with a tightened rein, 
and froth snowed from the bit. 
He pulled up in the yard and 
slipped from the saddle. Christ- 
ina saw again on his face the 
white stricken look and the 
furrowed frown that had stared 
on Trikkie’sdeath. David stood 
with the bridle in his hand and 
the horse’s muzzle against his 
arm and looked around. He 
saw Christina coming towards 
him with quick steps, and little 
Paul, abandoning the skellpot, 
running to greet him. He 
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staggered and drew his hand 
across his forehead. 

Christina had _ trouble 
make him speak. 

“A dream,” he kept saying, 
“an evil dream.” 

“A lying dream,’ 
Christina anxiously. 

“Yes,” he hastened to add, 
“a lying dream.” 

“ About—about little Paul?” 
was her timid question. 

David was silent for a while, 
and then answered. “I saw 
him dead,” he replied with a 
shudder. “God! I saw it as 
plain as I saw him a moment 
ago in the kraal.”’ 

They heard the child’s gleeful 
shout the same instant. “I’ve 
got you! I’ve got you!” he cried 
from without. 

“He has a water-tortoise,” 
explained Christina with a 
smile. “Paul,” she _ called 
aloud, “ come indoors.” 

“ Ja,” shouted the child, and 
they heard him run up the 
steps of the stoep. 

“ Look,” he said, standing at 
the door, “I found this in the 
grass. What sort is it, father?” 

David saw something lithe 
and sinuous in the child’s hands, 
and stiffened in every limb. 
Paul had a skaapstikker in his 
grip, the green-and - yellow 
death-snake that abounds in 
the veldt. Its head lay on his 
arm, its pin-point eyes malici- 
ously agleam, and the child 
gripped it by the middle. 
Christina stood petrified, but 
the boy laughed and dandled 
the reptile in glee. 

“Be still, Paul,” said David, 
in a voice that was new to 
him—“ be still ; do not move.” 

The child looked up at him 


to 


’ 


suggested 
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6“ Why ? ” he 


in astonishment. 
began. 

“ Be still,” commanded David, 
and went over to him cautiously, 
The serpent’s evil head was 
raised as he approached, and 
it hissed at him. Paul stood 
quite quiet, and David ad- 
vanced his naked hand to his 
certain death and the delivery 
of his child. The reptile poised, 
and as David snatched at it, 
it struck — but on his sleeve, 
The next instant was a delirious 
vision of writhing green and 
yellow ; there was a cry from 
Paul, and the snake was on 
the floor. David crushed it 
furiously with his boot. 

Christina snatched the child. 
“Did it bite you, Paul?” she 
screamed, “Did it bite you?” 

The boy shook his head, but 
David interposed with a voice 
of thunder. 

“Of course it did!” he voci- 
ferated with blazing eyes; 
“what else did my dream 
point to? But we'll fight with 
God yet. Bring me the child, 
Christina.” 

On the plump forearm of 
Paul they found two minute 
punctures and two tiny points 
of blood. David drew his knife, 
and the child shrieked and 
struggled. 

“Get a hot iron, Christina,” 
cried David, and gripped Paul 
with his knees. 


In the morning the room 
was wild and grisly with blood 
and the smell of burnt flesh, 
and David lay face downwards 
on the floor, writhing as the 
echoes of Paul’s shrieks tortured 
his ears. But in the next room 
little Paul was still for ever, 
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and all the ghastly labour was 
to no purpose. 

I suppose there is some pro- 
vision in the make of humanity 
for overflow grief, some limit 
impregnable to affliction; for 
when little Paul was laid beside 
his brother, there were still 
David and Christina to walk 
aimlessly in their empty world. 
Their scars were deep and they 
were crippled with woe, and 
it seemed to them they lived 
as paralytics live, dead in all 
save in their susceptibility to 
torture. Moreover, there was 
a barrier between them in 
David’s disastrous foreknow- 
ledge, for Christina could not 
throw off the thought that it 
contained the causal elements 
which had robbed her of her 
sons. Pain had fogged her; 
she could not probe the matter, 
and sensations tyrannised over 
her mind. David, too, was 
bowed with a sense of guilt 
that he could not rise to throw 
off. All motive was buried in 
the kraal; and he and his wife 
sat apart and spent days and 
nights without the traffic of 
speech. 

But Christina was seized 
with an idea. She woke David 
in the night and spoke to him 
tensely. 

“David,” she cried, gripping 
him by the arm—“ David! We 
cannot live for ever. Do you 
hear me? Look, David, look 
hard! Look where you looked 
before. Can you see nothing 
for me—for us, David?” 

He was sitting up, and the 
spell of her inspiration claimed 
him. He opened his eyes wide 
and searched the barren dark- 
ness for a sign. He groped 
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with his mind, tore at the bonds 
of the present. 

“Do you see nothing?” 
whispered Christina. ‘“ Oh, 
David, there must be some- 
thing. Look—look hard!” 

For the space of a hundred 
seconds they huddled on the 
bed, David fumbling with the 
trusts of destiny, Christina 
waiting, breathless. 

“Lie down,” said David at 
last. “You are going to die, 
little cousin. It is all well.” 

His voice was the calmest in 
the world. 

“ And you?” cried Christina ; 
“David, and you?” 

“‘T see nothing,” he said. 

“ Poor David!” murmured his 
wife, clinging to him. “ But 
I am sure all will yet be well, 
David. Have no fear, my 
husband.” 

She murmured on in the 
dark, with his arm about her, 
and promised him death, en- 
treated him to believe with her, 
and coaxed him with the bait 
of the grave. They were bride 
and groom again, they two, 
and slept at last in one an- 
other’s arms. 

In the morning all was well 
with Christina, and she bustled 
about as of old. David was 
still, and hoped ever, with a 
tired content in what should 
happen, a languor that forbade 
him from railing on fate. To- 
gether they prepared matters 
as for a journey. 

“Tf the black trousers come 
frayed again,” said Christina, 
“try to remember that the 
scissors are better than a knife. 
And the seeds are all in the 
box under our bed.” 

“In the box under our 
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bed,” repeated David carefully. 
“Yes, under the bed. I will 
remember.” 

“And this, David,” holding 
up piles of white linen, “ this is 
for me. You will not forget?” 

“For you?” he queried, not 
understanding. 

“ Yes,” she answered softly. 
“T will be buried in this.” 

He started, but recovered 
himself with a quivering lip. 

“Of course,” he answered. 
“T will see to it. I must be 
very old, Christina.” 

She came over and kissed 
him on the forehead. 

In the middle of the after- 
noon she went to bed, and he 
came in and sat beside her. 
She held his hand, and smiled 
at him. 

“Are you dying now?” he 
asked at length. 

“Yes,” she said. “What 
shall I tell Trikkie and the 


kleintje from you?” 
“ Tell them nothing,” he said, 


after a pause. “It cannot be 
that I shall be apart from you 
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all long. No; I am very sure 
of that.” 

She pressed his hand, and 
soon afterwards felt some pain. 
It was little, and she made no 
outcry. Her death was calm 
and not strongly distressing, 
and the next day David put 
her into the ground where her 
sons lay. 

But, as I have made clear, he 
did not die till long afterwards, 
when he had sold his farm and 
come to live in the little white 
house in the dorp, where colours 
jostled each other in the garden, 
and fascinated children watched 
him go in and come out. I 
think the story explains that 
perpetual search of which his 
vacant eyes gave news, and 
the joyous alacrity of his last 
home-coming, and the perfect 
technique of his death. It all 
points to the conclusion, that 
however brave the figures, 
however aspiring their capers, 
they but respond to strings 
which are pulled and loosened 
elsewhere. 
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IN the corner of many Malay 
houses one may often see a 
curious bundle of rattan. It 
is coiled into great loops in 
the manner that a sailor coils 
a rope, and the inquirer is told 
that it is a sidim. If he in- 
quires further, he will be told 
that it is used in deer-drives ; 
and if he is still curious, it may 
be exhibited for his inspection. 
The great ring of rattan opens 
out into a straight line some 
twenty-five or thirty yards 
long. The main line is of 
plaited and twisted rattans, 
and is about an inch thick, 
and from this line hangs a 
series of nooses. Each noose 
is made of three fine rattans 
plaited together, and forms, 
when spread, a circle about 
three and a half feet in dia- 
meter. They hang from the 
main line at intervals of eight- 
een inches, and therefore over- 
lap considerably ; the catch is 
the ordinary running knot. 
The number of sidins used in 
a drive depends, of course, 
upon the locality. Ten are 
generally enough, for they 
form, when tied end to end, 
a line three hundred yards 
long, with six hundred nooses ; 
but sometimes twenty or even 
thirty are used. 

A deer-drive with sidins is 
perhaps the favourite form of 
sport among the Malays. Rusa 
(the Indian sambhur deer) are 
fairly common, and the flesh 
is considered a delicacy. The 
nooses are brought into requi- 
sition for many reasons: the 
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jungle is of enormous extent, 
and a drive of any kind would 
be impossible without them in 
many places; the undergrowth 
is generally extremely thick, 
and it is seldom possible to 
get more than a snap-shot at 
a passing animal ; and, finally, 
the Malay is an execrable shot. 
It takes him half a minute 
or more to squint along the 
barrels of a gun before he 
will fire at an animal the size 
of a buffalo standing at rest 
twenty yards away, and he 
would have no earthly chance 
of stopping the headlong rush 
of a driven rusa. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a 
deer-drive, and in the grey of 
the early morning, while still 
a star or two can be seen in 
the sky, and while the night- 
jars are wheeling and calling 
“té-té-gdh, té-té-godh,” the 
Malays are beginning to gather 
round the house of the village 
headman. 

Those that own sidins bring 
them slung on their shoulders, 
and every man is armed, The 
majority have spears, others 
carry a dagger or kris in their 
belt, and the remainder have 
the long- bladed jungle - knife, 
called a parang. This last is 
the everyday companion of the 
Malay, and he carries one from 
the day that he can toddle, 
gradually emerging from the 
state of cutting himself with it 
to that of cutting everything 
else. With a sharpened edge 
nearly two feet long it is 
equally useful for cutting down 
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a small tree or for putting an 
edge to a copper fish-hook or 
extracting a thorn. It will 
slice a man nearly in two, and 
more than one tiger has been 
brought in for the Government 
reward by a Malay who had 
nothing else with which to de- 
fend himself. 

The gathering increases mo- 
mentarily, and there is a violent 
barking and yapping of the 
headman’s house-dogs as some 
strange dogs are brought for- 
ward and tied up to separate 
trees. Unhappy-looking brutes 
are these last. Small yellow 
animals with sharp noses and 
prick ears, they are, I believe, 
direct descendants of the wild 
jungle-dog. They are gener- 
ally much better than they 
look, and the most insignifi- 
cant in appearance has per- 
haps a reputation that extends 
throughout the district. While 
some men are overhauling the 
sidins for flaws, a small circle 
surrounds a man who is loading 
his muzzle-loader. The powder 
is the vilest German rubbish, 
or, failing that, stuff that he 
has collected out of Chinese 
bombs, and what is lacking in 
quality is made up in quantity. 
His wadding is a piece of cocoa- 
nut husk, and the missiles are 
a lump of hammered tin and a 
piece of iron the length and 
thickness of a little finger, that 
he has hacked off some worn- 
out agricultural instrument. 
The only other men with guns 
are an old haji, who has a 
snider, and the headman’s son, 
who carries a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. The old man squat- 
ting at the foot of a cocoanut- 
tree, and tracing figures in the 
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sand with his finger, is the 
pawang or sorcerer, on whose 
skill the success of the drive 
will depend. In addition to a 
belief that certain animals are 
protected by attendant spirits, 
the Malays believe that the 
death of any animal is avenged 
by influences known as bahdi, 
jinggt, and genaling. The 
bahdi have, they believe, the 
power of bringing sickness, 
blindness, or madness upon the 
hunter; and an attack of fever 
after unwonted exertions in a 
malarial forest is always as- 
cribed to them. 

The jinggi can let the deer 
pass by the unwitting hunter 
in the form of a mouse or attack 
him in the form of a tiger; 
they can also give the hunter 
the appearance of the hunted, 
and thus expose him to the fire 
of his friends. The genaling 


can kill the hunter outright; 
but, being the strongest, are 
perhaps the most merciful, for 
I have never heard of a death 


being laid to their door. With 
such dangerous enemies to com- 
bat, the old pawang has no light 
task; for on him falls all the 
responsibility for any accident 
or mischance, unless he can 
shift the blame on to the in- 
jured party. This, however, 
let it be said to his credit, 
he can generally do satisfac- 
torily. 

The old man is working out 
a calculation with lines and 
crosses that will show from 
which direction danger may be 
expected. Beside him lies a 
sidin known as “the head of 
the sidins” : it only differs from 
the others in its being orna- 
mented with the skull of some 
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rare bird, a kingfisher or a 
woodpecker, and with a bit of 
some curiously twisted root or 
creeper. 

Two or three small boys who 
have been allowed to join the 
party are sharpening their 
parangs to an almost razor- 
like sharpness in expectation 
of doughty deeds, and are 
explaining to their younger 
brothers the best method of 
cutting a rusa in two with a 
single blow. The sun is now 
above the horizon, and the 
headman comes down from his 
house, and, after a discussion 
with the pawang as to the 
general plan and direction of 
the intended drive, gives the 
order to start. 

The sidins are shouldered, 
and the headman leads the way 
to the scene. The ground se- 
lected is a narrow strip of 
jungle connecting a patch of 
secondary forest of considerable 
extent with the limitless ex- 
panse of virgin forest. It is 
the secondary growth that is 
to be driven; on one side it 
runs down to the Malays’ rice- 
fields, to the east it is bounded 
by a swamp, and to westward 
by hill-land. 

A couple of deer that have 
been making depredations by 
night on the ripening rice are 
known to be lying up in this 
patch, When the spot is 
reached strict silence is en- 
joined. The pawang points 
out the direction from which 
the drive will be, and the line 
(at right angles to it) along 
which he wishes the nooses to 
be erected. Some men clear 
a track a foot or two wide 
along the latter line, When 
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this is done all stand aside, 
and the pawang picks up “the 
head of the sidins.” He slings 
it over his right shoulder, and 
looks round for a suitable tree 
to which to tie it. Selecting 
one on the line that has just 
been cut, he chips off a small 
piece of the bark with his 
knife. The bark falls to the 
ground on its face—that is, 
with the inner side downwards 
—and the tree is a lucky one. 
Were the bark to fall on its 
back, another tree would be 
chipped until a lucky one is 
found. To find a lucky tree 
at the first essay is a good 
omen. Three or four unsuc- 
cessful attempts dishearten 
every one, and _ incidentally 
show that the pawang is 
clumsy, for a little knack is 
required. Taking care, then, 
not to stand on the roots of 
the tree or in its shadow, he 
grasps it with his left hand 
at about the height of his 
head, and in a rapid mutter, 
with here and there a word 
thrown in in a louder tone, 
he makes this petition. The 
words cannot be distinguished 
by the listener, but the follow- 
ing is a literal translation :— 


‘* Hail ! all hail! 
Mother to the earth ! 
Father to the sky ! 
Brother to the water ! 
I crave permission to enter on your 
domain, 
And tie my nooses to this tree.” 


This preliminary invocation is 


over in a few seconds. The 
pawang then opens the strings 
that bind the still coiled-up 
nooses, takes hold of the rope 
at the end of the main line 
of the sidin, and brings this 
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rope round the tree at about 
five feet from the ground, so 
that it will be ready to be tied 
when he has finished the next 
invocation. Then in the same 
guttural tones he begins the 
charm against untoward in- 
fluences. It is of four lines 
and in rude verse, being the 
only one of their collection 
that is so. As is always the 
case in Malay verses, the first 
two lines mean nothing, and 
are only there to rhyme with 
the last two. In such manner 
does the artless Malay evade 
a difficulty that poets of more 
civilised countries struggle to 
surmount. 

These last two lines call down 
on malevolent demons a blind- 
ness that will make them 
imagine the nooses to be only 
jungle creepers. Here it is in 
the original :— 


‘*Sirjh unta, pinang unta, 
Mari tinam tépi blukar 
Hantu bita, malang bita 
Jérat Aku kitikin Akar,” 


The pawang then ties the rope 
round the tree and leaves the 
indefinite to address the jinggi, 
bahdi, and genaling, who are 
more particularly interested in 
the work that is toward. 


‘ O evil spirits ! 
Down with your powers, may my power 
defeat them ! 
Down with your charms, may my charms 
defeat them ! 
One hundred and ninety charms ! 
Move ye from hence ! 
Go to birdless forests, 
To fishless seas, 
To rockless mountains, 
To grassless plains ! 
Go in the name of Allah !” 


The pawang now opens the 
first three nooses of the sidin 
and moves back a pace or two 
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from the tree. He calls on the 


deer :— 


‘*Hail ! all hail ! 

Ye that trample the earth ! 

Ye that pass like lightning-flash ! 

If ye pass the nooses’ farthest end, 

Ye fall into the deepest seas ; 

And if ye pass the nearer end, 

Ye reach the great volcano’s fire, 
Take ye the broad road by the high land! 
Here is the way for ye to follow 

To return to the fold of Nabi Sleman.” 


This last line is illustrative of 
the Malays’ belief in an animal’s 
sanctuary, the fold of their 
master Nabi Sleman (King 
Solomon, who is one of the 
prophets of the Mohammedan 
religion). Within this sanc- 
tuary only animals that have 
obeyed the laws of their kind 
are admitted. It is imagined 
that deer living close to the 
habitations of human beings, 
and feeding on the crops of 
man, are trespassers, and have 
done wrong by wandering too 
far from their proper home. 
By so doing wrong they have 
forfeited in part, but only in 
part, the protection of their 
attendants. It follows, there- 
fore, that the deer that frequent 
the haunts of man are an easier 
quarry than the purely jungle- 
dwelling deer; and it is the 
former, for obvious reasons con- 
nected with the accessibility 
and nature of the ground, that 
are more often caught. A 
further development of this 
idea of wrong-doing is seen in 
the case of man-eating tigers 
and alligators, which are imag- 
ined, by their unnatural appe- 
tites, to have put themselves 
outside the pale of God’s crea- 
tures, and to be surrendered by 
their attendant spirits to traps 
and snares that animals that 
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have not so transgressed would 
pass by. 

But to return to our deer. 
They are warned of the perils 
of fire and flood that lie to right 
and left of the only way back 
to the fold of Nabi Sleman. 
Across this way lies the long 
line of nooses, and they are to 
return—if they can. 

When this invocation to the 
deer is concluded, the strength 
of the knot and rope is tested 
by a strong pull, and lastly the 
sidins are addressed :— 


“Hail ! all hail ! 
Thou long and trembling line. 
If two deer pass, hold thou two ; 
If only one pass, hold thou him ; 
Be he big or small, hold him ! 
And I will speak good, not ill of 
thee. 
If thou breakest, I will not mend 
thee ; 
If thou art lost, I will not seek thee.” 
Ptu—ptu—ptu. The pawang 
spits three times on the knot, 
and rapidly unrolls the rest of 
the sidin. Every one gives a 
long breath, for the ceremony, 
which has taken two or three 
minutes, is over. The extrem- 
ity of the stdin is tied to a 
convenient tree on the line 
that has been cut through the 
jungle, and another bundle of 
nooses is brought up to the 
pawang, who unrolls it, and 
ties one end of it to the tree 
where the first sidin stops, and 
continues his way along the 
line. Where the second ends 
the third begins, and in a 
few minutes the sidins are 
transformed from a number 
of circular bundles of rattans 
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into a continuous line of nooses 
some hundreds of yards long. 
The series of sidins which form 
this line of nooses are of course 
independent of one another, for 
each is supported by the trees 
to which it is tied at either 
extremity, and in no way by 
the adjacent sidins. Thus if 
any one is torn down by a 
deer, the displacement does 
not affect the others. To pre- 
vent any sagging, the long 
line of nooses is propped up 
between the supporting trees 
by forked saplings. The main 
line is about five feet from 
the ground, and the bottom 
of the nooses is at the height 
of one’s knee, or about eighteen 
inches above the ground. While 
tying to a tree the end of the 
last sidin, the pawang makes 
the following petition :— 

‘OQ tejah-tree at the head of my 

sidin ! 
O casuarina-tree at its foot ! 


Remain ye here, I go to hunt 
The deer, the raiats! of Nabi Sleman.” 


The preparations for the drive 
are complete, and now the men 
are divided into three groups: 
one to drive; another lot to 
“stop” along the edge of the 
ground to be beaten, to pre- 
vent any chance of the deer 
breaking out at the sides; and 
the third lot to watch the 
sidins. There is little doubt 
as to which is most favoured 
work, 

The drivers have to make a 
detour of some two or three 
miles to reach the point from 
which the drive will begin, and 





1 The derivation of this word shows how apt its use is in this connection. 
Yule and Burnett’s ‘Glossary of Anglo- Indian Words’ has the following: 
“Ryot. Arabic ra’iyat (from ra’a, to pasture), meaning originally, according 


to its etymology, ‘a herd at pasture,’ but then ‘subjects’ collectively. 


It is 


by natives used for a ‘subject’ in India.” 
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then, forming into line, advance 
upon the line of nooses, where 
the whole party now stands, 
and where, of course, the drive 
will end. This to the indolent 
Malay is no light work: more- 
over, the drivers see but little 
of the game; the stops have 
not so far to go, but they also 
have small share of the fun; 
while those who are detailed 
off to watch the sidins not only 
remain where they are, but 
have all the excitement of see- 
ing the deer crash through 
into the noose and of ham- 
stringing the entangled animal. 
The manceuvres to secure these 
last most favoured spots are 
amusing. Awang suddenly 
develops a sore foot, but has 
unfortunately brought a spear 
and not a jungle-knife, and 
this latter is a sine qud non 
for a watcher. So he tries 


to effect a temporary exchange 


with Itam; but Itam has 
determined, if possible, to 
watch himself, and explains in 
whispers to Awang that his 
knife is charmed—that no one 
can use it but himself, but 
that under any other circum- 
stances he would have been 
delighted to lend it. Finally, 
poor baffled Awang has to 
accept the position, and must 
go and “stop,” or else forget 
his lameness and drive. Two 
or three skulkers are found 
hiding behind a tree, where, 
they explain, they intend to 
wait and watch the sidins. 
They are ignominously ordered 
off to join the drivers; but an 
old man is allowed to remain, 
on the grounds of headache, 
a cut finger, dizziness, and 
stomach-ache. At last diplom- 
acy and argument are ex- 
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hausted, and the arrangements 
are complete. The drivers and 
stops move off, and _ the 
watchers take up their stations 
at intervals along the sidin, 
and about thirty yards away 
from it on the side from which 
the deer are expected. They 
put a few leafy boughs together 
to hide themselves from view, 
and remain concealed and mo- 
tionless as soon as the drive 
begins. 

I wish that I could describe 
the scene that surrounds the 
silent watchers. When one 
passes through the jungle, the 
dim sombre array of dark green 
trees seem devoid of life. But 
when one remains motionless 
and hidden for a short space, 
one sees living creatures on 
every side. Ants innumerable: 
big vicious red ants bent on 
a foraying expedition, small 
black ants hurrying along in 
a thin stream, enormous soli- 
tary ants more than an inch 
long, small red ants, and yet 
other kinds of black ants. 
Grey sand-coloured lizards, big 
round copper-coloured - grass- 
lizards, and green tree-lizards; 
perhaps also a flying lizard. 
A butterfly or two flutters 
through the undergrowth or 
high among the trees. Some 
small birds, a gorgeously 
coloured ground-thrush, and 
a weird bird with blue eyes 
and an enormous tail. 

A pair of squirrels may 
resume their chattering and 
playing in the trees over- 
head, and perhaps a family of 
monkeys may pass by. 
jungle-hen wanders out and 
scratches for ants’ eggs in an 
open space where the sunlight 
strikes through the leaves 
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above and lies in a warm patch 
on the brown carpet of dead 
leaves. Then perhaps a moose- 
deer comes creeping along: it 
crouches under a palm-leaf at 
the sound of the distant call 
that tells that the drivers have 
reached their positions; its 
great liquid eyes look around 
in apprehension, and then at 
the rustle of a leaf it dashes 
away. 

The men told off to drive 
have at last reached their 
places, and as soon as the line 
has been formed they advance 
upon the sidins with shouts 
and yells. When they have 
thoroughly got into the work, 
the pawang lets loose the dogs 
that have hitherto been in 
leash, muttering as he slips 
them— 


“Go, my dogs. Si Panji Lela! Si 
Panji Ladang ! 

Go, hunt ye the raiats of Nali Sleman, 

Who trample the earth, who pass like 
lightning-flash, 

Wearing earrings of gold, and waistlets 
of gold, 

Who wait outside the fold of Nabi 
Sleman.” 


Before long the dogs strike a 
scent and give tongue. The 
owner shouts a long tu-u-u-u 
to encourage them, and almost 
immediately they are in full 
cry. After a few minutes of 
tremendous excitement, during 
which the deer attempts to 
break out, but is judiciously 
turned by one of the stops, the 
hunted animal, with the dogs 
close upon its heels, dashes into 
one of the nooses. The sidin 
for some yards at either side is 
torn from the slender saplings 
that support it, and gives to 
the impetus until the strain is 
felt at the two extremities 


where it is tied to the trees. 
It then suddenly tautens and 
throws the deer down. The 
nearest of the ambushed 
watchers runs out, hamstrings 
the deer, and if he happens to 
be a haji (one who has per- 
formed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca), he then cuts its 
throat, repeating as he does 
so a verse of the Koran; but 
if not, with that callous in- 
difference to pain in animals 
so marked in all Asiatics, he 
allows the animal to live until 
a haji comes up. But in the 
meanwhile he hastily and 
roughly replaces the  sidin, 
which has been disarranged 
in the struggle, calls off the 
dogs, and quickly goes back 
to his hiding-place, in the hope 
that there may be another deer 
in the ground. The stricken 
animal is not released from the 
fatal noose that holds it, but 
it rarely struggles after being 
hamstrung, apparently giving 
itself up to death. 

While this is going on at the 
sidin, a shot is heard from the 
beaters’ side, and before long 
these individuals come up, and 
the drive is over. Questions 
and answers are shouted on 
every side; the success that 
has attended the noczes is 
equalled by the success of Che 
Mamud, the headman’s son, 
who was with the beaters, and 
who has shot a deer that was 
breaking back. It is probably 
lucky that he succeeded in so 
doing, for his neighbour would 
otherwise have got the bullet, 
the jinggi the blame, and the 
poor pawang the reproaches. 
However, nothing goes wrong 
to-day, and the second deer is 
brought up by four men and 
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deposited close by the still 
living animal. The throat of 
the latter is then cut with all 
ceremony. The throat of the 
other deer was cut as soon as 
it was shot, for fear of its dying 
of the wound, in which case it 
would not have been lawful 
food for Mohammedans. It is 
interesting, as showing the dis- 
tinction between the Malays’ 
religion and their superstition, 
that this ceremony is not per- 
formed by the pawang. 

There is now an interval 
for rest and refreshment, and 
while the cigarettes and betel- 
leaf pass round, the incidents 
of the day and the weight of 
the deer are discussed. The 
man who turned the first deer 
and the man who hamstrung it 
tell their story with many de- 
tails and some improvements ; 
but both are eclipsed by the 
hero who shot the other animal. 


Then the sycophant, who is to 
be found in most places, bursts 
into a rhapsody of praise of the 
pawang, to whom all the suc- 
cess is due, and compares this 


success, with obvious deduc- 
tions, to the failure that at- 
tended the efforts of his rival 
in the neighbouring village on 
the occasion of the last deer- 
drive undertaken there. This 
eulogy takes the form of an 
address to the speaker’s nearest 
neighbour, but is most obviously 
meant for the ears of the be- 
lauded one. It is a somewhat 
crude method, but none the less 
sweet; and really to-day the 
pawang is to be congratulated, 
for mishaps are far from rare. 
Often the deer breaks back or 
escapes at theside. Sometimes 
the noose is old and rotten, and 
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snaps; and even when caught, 
a hind will, if not quickly ham. 
strung, extricate itself by get- 
ting its forefeet into and loosen- 
ing the catch round its neck. 
A stag can rarely get free 
because of its antlers. 

But to-day everything has 
gone well, and when all are 
sufficiently rested the pawang 
rises to complete the ceremonies, 
He first goes up to Che 
Mamud, who had shot the deer, 
and takes his gun from him; 
then, going to the deer in 
question, he stands between its 
fore-legs and hind-legs. Hold- 
ing the gun with his left hand 
near the lock and his right 
hand some way up the stock, 
he points the muzzle at the 
head of the animal. He then 
slowly passes the muzzle of the 
gun over the deer from the 
head over the neck, along the 
back, and down to the extrem- 
ity of the hind-legs. When he 
gets to the end he carries the 
gun smartly off from the body 
with the action of one sweep- 
ing something away; going 
through this performance three 
times, he repeats the following 
words :— 


1. “O bahdi! 
I know from whence 
wers. 
With the fall of Adam your powers 
began. 
I have the means to destroy your 
powers. 


2. O Malik Zabaniah ! 

Keeper of the gate of the end of the 
world, 

Open a secret door for me ; 

I wish to throw away all the powers of 
bahdi. 

Open a place from which there is no 
return ; 

I wish to throw away all the powers of 
genaling. 


ye got your 
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3. Let no claim be made against me, 
inst my house and family, 

Against my friends and companions, 

Or against my hounds. If claim is 
made, 

Thou shalt be doomed to Hell by 
Allah.” 


He then, in the low, muttering 
tone he has used throughout, 
counts one—two—three—up to 
ten, and then shouts “ Lepas /” 
—“Be free!” Every one 
echoes the cry, and the deer is 
now freed from its attendant 
spirits. 

This performance is called 
sapu bahdi, or sweeping away 
the evil influences, which are 
supposed to follow the direction 
of the gun, and be thus ex- 
pelled from the body of the 
deer: until this is done every 
one takes great care to avoid 
standing behind the deer, for 
soon after death the bristles on 
the back move and stand on 
end with the contraction or re- 
laxation of the muscles, and to 
come within the range of the 
aim of these bristles (which 
have the position they assume 
when the living animal is en- 
raged) is to invite the attacks of 
the bahdi. These spirits are 
waiting to avenge the death of 
the deer, and the movement of 
the bristles is caused by their 
preparation to leave the body 
of their protégé: until driven 
out by the pawang, they will 
dart out upon any one who 
passes and inflict upon him 
such ill as is in their power. 
No one, of course, is absolutely 
safe from them, for they can 
move freely anywhere; but a 
position at which the bristles 
point is one of supreme danger. 
The pawang then hands back 
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the gun to the owner, proceeds 
to cut a leafy branch from some 
tree close by, and lops another 
branch, of which he makes a 
small stake. He goes up to the 
deer which still lies with the 
noose round its neck, and drives 
the stake into the ground close 
to its heels. Then standing in 
the same position to the deer 
as in the last case, he passes 
the branch three times over its 
body in the same way that he 
had done with the gun before, 
and using the same words. 
The ceremony is not, however, 
complete when he has done this, 
for he next works the noose 
from the neck of the deer down 
over the body and along to the 
heels of the hind-legs. Here he 
draws the noose tight again, 
and then suddenly slips it from 
the heels on to the stake placed 
in readiness, upon which he 
tightens it, and shouts “Lepas!” 
The shout is again echoed, 
and the ceremony complete. 
The idea is the same as that 
already mentioned, and the 
attendant spirits are imagined 
to be transferred with the 
noose to the stake, and there 
to be localised. The deer are 
then cut up, the pawang taking 
a quarter of each animal, and 
the rest of the meat being 
divided among the men: the 
antlers go to the village head- 
man. Cigarettes and _ betel- 
leaf are again produced. After 
a short rest the fatal noose is 
slipped from the stake, which 
is not again touched ; the sidins 
are rolled up; and then, as it 
is too far or too hot to have 
another drive, the men return 
to the village contented. 
GEORGE MAXWELL. 
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THERE are, I suppose, ade- 
quate reasons for Lord Rowton’s 
long delay in bringing out the 
Life of Lord Beaconsfield, but 
it would be interesting to know 
for how many more years they 
are likely to continue in force. 
In the meantime, so much of a 
fragmentary character has been 
written about this extraordin- 
ary man, a good deal of it the 
reverse of complimentary, that 
the prolonged absence of an 
authoritative biography is be- 
coming distinctly prejudicial to 
his reputation. The memoirs 
of the first John Murray do not 
present Disraeli, as a young 
man, in a very creditable light ; 
and certain letters of his and 
his wife’s, published in the most 
recent volumes of the Peel 
correspondence, are far from 
edifying reading. But possibly 
there is much to be said in 
explanation with which the 
public is unfamiliar. I have 
always found it easier to under- 
stand his complex career by 


identifying it with three dis- 
tinct Disraelis: the poseur and 
fop; the political juggler; and 
finally the “high Imperialist” 
statesman, who only came into 
being as late as 1874. Until 
that date Disraeli’s political 
status had been invariably of 
the hand-to-mouth order. When 
he found himself in office at 
all, it was only for the briefest 
tenure, and never accompanied 
by power. Accordingly, politi- 
cal greatness being his fixed 
object, in order to keep himself 
afloat till the tide should set 
his way, he was driven to adopt 
shifts and expedients to which 
otherwise he would never have 
resorted. 

At the same time, it must be 
owned that whatever he may 
have felt, he displayed very 
little compunction in practising 
these derogatory methods, and 
it is not surprising that he 
should have earned the reputa- 
tion not only with his op- 
ponents, but with his own 
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party, of being deficient in 
scrupulousness. Becky Sharp 
once uttered a dictum to the 
effect that goodness would be 
easy to any one in the enjoy- 
ment of a good income, and no 
doubt Disraeli entertained the 
same sentiment in the matter 
of politics. Once provided with 
a handsome majority he found 
political propriety easily pract- 
icable. At all events, with his 
advent to real power in 1874 
he immediately discarded his 
former shifty réle, and thence- 
forth played without intermis- 
sion the part of a high-prin- 
cipled and consistent statesman. 
It was in a measure, no doubt, 
owing to this auspicious change 
in his political conduct that 
Queen Victoria became as much 
prepossessed in Disraeli’s favour 
as a few years before she 
had been prejudiced against 
him. Whether, if the Prince 
Consort had _ survived, the 


Queen would so rapidly have 


overcome her antipathy is 
open to question, for the 
Prince’s distrust and dislike 
of Disraeli were profound: 
still, the factors that weighed 
with the Queen would prob- 
ably to some extent have 
influenced the Prince, at all 
events sufficiently to ensure 
an attitude of toleration. Of 
course Disraeli took care to 
strengthen his improved posi- 
tion with the Sovereign by 
neglecting no _  ingratiatory 
means,—such, for instance, as 
adding to her existing titles 
that of Empress; but the 
Queen was far too sensible 
a@ woman to be solely influ- 
enced by such amenities, to 
which, compared with sterling 
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principle, she attached little 
value, 

Thus much by way of 
elucidating Disraeli’s political 
character. What remains for 
me to say of him is purely in 
his social aspect. For my first 
fact concerning him I was in- 
debted to an old gentleman 
who was a_ schoolfellow of 
Disraeli’s at his only school, 
a@ private seminary in the 
north or east of London, and 
my informant’s chief recollec- 
tion of the future Premier was 
in connection with his lack of 
veracity, which he declared 
was painfully conspicuous. I 
rather gathered, however, that 
this was not so much culpable 
untruthfulness as an oriental 
proclivity for romancing and 
“embroidering,” which to the 
ordinary British boy is far 
less venial than the common 
“bung”! But the veteran 
declined to discuss fine dis- 
tinctions, contenting himself 
with the emphatic avowal that 
“ Dizzy was the biggest liar in 
the school, and, indeed, that he 
had ever known!” Murray 
the publisher, already referred 
to, conceived himself to be the 
victim of serious misstatements, 
and on at least one public oc- 
casion Disraeli certainly did not 
stick at a trifle where a depart- 
ure from veracity seemed likely 
to serve his purpose. This was 
at his election for Shrewsbury, 
when, by way of constructing 
some shred of local connection, 
he asserted, or at all events 
pointedly implied, that he had 
been educated at Shrewsbury 
School, His conduct, too, in 
the matter of his parliament- 
ary panegyric on the Duke of 
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Wellington was the reverse of 
creditable, the peroration being 
a word-for-word translation of 
some funeral address of Mont- 
alembert,—an unacknowledged 
appropriation which was par- 
ticularly unfortunate on the 
part of a Cabinet Minister, and 
Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. But, with these two ex- 
ceptions, I am not aware that 
Disraeli, in public at all events, 
ever justified his old school- 
fellow’s indictment, though 
straightforwardness could not 
certainly be called one of his 
strong points. 

In the ordinary sense he was 
no lover of Society, but to the 
end, even in his second Premier- 
ship, with the accessories of an 
earldom and the Garter, he 
retained that marked venera- 
tion for rank and opulence 
which is more or less pro- 
nounced in all his novels. 
Possibly this was less the 


foible of a parvenu than a 
tribute to two all-important 
elements in the great political 


game. This trait, coupled with 
an Eastern proclivity for pay- 
ing exaggerated compliments, 
gained him a reputation for 
servility which he was far 
from really deserving. Women, 
especially pretty ones, he 
thought fit to address in the 
most inflated style of flattery, 
of which a great and very 
beautiful lady orce related to 
a friend of mine the following 
instance: On some occasion she 
happened to sit next to Lord 
Beaconsfield at dinner, and on 
raising her wine-glass to her 
lips was much disconcerted by 
the marked and deliberate 
manner in which he riveted 
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his gaze on her lifted arm, 
—a feeling of embarrassment 
which developed into one very 
much akin to disgust, when a 
sepulchral voice murmured in 
her ear, “Canova!” The 
compliment was, probably, of 
the type which he had found 
particularly welcome in the 
saloons of Lady Blessington, 
but to a beauty of fastidious 
refinement it is not surprising 
that such “floridity” was far 
from palatable. 

With intellectual women he 
had, apparently, not much 
sympathy ; in fact the feminine 
society he most affected was 
that of ladies more distin- 
guished for rank than for 
talent. A dowager of this 
order who knew him well, and 
was discussing him with me 
after his death, gave a curious 
example of what she called his 
“funny sayings.” It appears 
that he happened to mention 
in the course of an afternoon 
call that there were two posses- 
sions which every one owned as 
a matter of course, but which 
he had all his life dispensed 
with, and insisted that the old 
Countess should guess what 
they were. “I made,” she 
said, “every kind of conjec- 
ture, but without success, and 
on my asking him to enlighten 
me, he solemnly answered that 
they were a watch and an um- 
brella! ‘But how do you 
manage, I asked, ‘if there 
happens to be no clock in the 
room and you want to know 
the time?’ ‘I ring for a ser- 
vant,’ was the magniloquent 
reply. ‘Well,’ I continued, 
‘and what about the um- 
brella? What do you do, for in- 
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stance, if you are in the Park and 
are caught in a sudden shower?’ 
‘I take refuge,’ he replied, with 
a smile of excessive gallantry, 
‘under the umbrella of the first 
pretty woman I meet !’” 

On one occasion this habit of 
exaggerated adulation led to so 
bold an attempt by the fair 
recipient to turn it to her ad- 
vantage that he was driven 
to save the situation in a way 
that was very far from being 
appreciated. The charmer, a 
young lady of “advanced 
views,” finding the great man 
so exceedingly profuse in his 
attentions, thought it an ex- 
cellent opportunity for making 
him a convert to her Utopian 
ideals, which were of the most 
daringly democratic order. 
After a long recitation of her 
propaganda, she wound up 
with a fervid appeal to the 
Prime Minister to immortalise 
himself by espousing her in- 
genious panacea for remedying 
the wrongs of humanity! As 
she finished her impassioned 
harangue with flushed cheeks 
and a flashing eye, Disraeli, 
who had been silently watch- 
ing her with apparently the 
profoundest sympathy and ad- 
miration, suddenly dropped his 
eyeglass and softly murmured, 
“Oh, you darling!” “If it had 
been at dinner,” she afterwards 
declared, “and I had had a 
knife, I would have stabbed 
him !” 

It is curious to note how 
completely Disraeli and Glad- 
stone had reversed their original 
positions at the close of their 
respective political careers. In 
1832, when Gladstone passed 
from the best set at Christ 


Church into the House of Com- 
mons, as the nominee of a Tory 
duke, Disraeli was little better 
than a needy literary adven- 
turer, rubbing elbows withdingy 
journalists and tawdry dandies, 
and apparently as remote from 
the charmed circle to which 
Gladstone had gained easy ad- 
mittance as he was from the 
North Pole! And so things 
continued for over forty years, 
Gladstone always the political 
good boy, petted and irreproach- 
able, and Disraeli the scape- 
grace, shunned and suspected 
even when accepted on suffer- 
ance. But the whirligig of 
time brought about a strange 
revolution. From 1874 Glad- 
stone began steadily to decline 
in the estimation of the classes 
who had theretofore set him on 
high, while Disraeli, the former 
pariah and suspect, gradually 
acquired over them an ascend- 
ancy and influence such as no 
English Minister had ever be- 
fore enjoyed,—surely a superb 
consolation for all the slights 
and indignities of his early 
years ! 

The mention of Mr Glad- 
stone’s first entrance into Par- 
liament reminds me of a very 
interesting conversation I once 
had with a political Nestor who 
had left Eton before Gladstone 
went there! I met him in the 
spring of 1886, when Glad- 
stone’s first Home Rule Bill 
was engrossing the attention 
of the country. I happened to 
be going up to town from some 
place in Sussex, and on the 
train stopping at Pulborough, 
a very old and ill-dressed indi- 
vidual, carrying a small shabby- 
looking hand-bag, entered, or 
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rather attempted to enter, the 
carriage. Perceiving that hehad 
much difficulty in making the 
ascent from the platform I gave 
him a helping hand, an atten- 
tion which he very courteously 
acknowledged, and then sank 
down exhausted in the corner 
opposite. A rapid survey sug- 
gested that he was either a 
broken-down country lawyer or 
land-agent, and I resumed my 
newspaper with a mental resol- 
ution not to encourage conver- 
sation. At the other end of the 
carriage two passengers were 
intently discussing the Home 
Rule Bill, a parley which seemed 
somewhat to irritate the old 
gentleman, for he quavered out 
to me in a weary tone, “I’m 
rather tired of this question ; 
aren’t you, sir?”’ On my giving 
a discouraging assent, drawing 
himself up and heightening his 
voice, he continued, “Yes! I 
have lived in rather different 
times!” “Indeed,” I rejoined, 
still indifferently. “Yes,” he 
proceeded, leaning forward and 
speaking with impressive de- 
liberation ; ‘“‘ I have sat in the 
House of Commons with Mr 
Canning!” It was like a voice 
from the grave! In the House 
with Canning! That meant a 
leap back of sixty years, at 
least, into the Pre-Reform and 
Pre-Railroad days! Of a truth 
this was a fellow-traveller to be 
cultivated, and for the only 
time in my life I rejoiced in the 
snail-like progress of a L., B., 
and 8.C. Railway train! It 
turned out that my companion 
was a certain Welsh baronet, 
whose father had represented a 
Welsh county in the "Twenties. 
Sir H. (as I will call him) had 
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barely taken his degree in 1826 
when his father insisted that he 
should stand for the borough of 
his county, which he practically 
controlled. Sir H. at that time 
had no wish to enter Parlia- 
ment, but his father’s will was 
law and he was duly returned, 
Lord Liverpool was then Prime 
Minister, and Mr Canning For- 
eign Secretary, and Leader of 
the House of Commons. “ Well,” 
I said, “you must, of course, 
have heard Canning speak; 
what impression did he make 
on you?” “Thad heard,” re- 
plied Sir H., “ great accounts 
of Canning’s eloquence, which 
I thought was probably over- 
rated, but when I heard him I 
altered my opinion. I have 
heard all the most famous Par- 
liamentary speakers since, but 
none ever came near him. He 
was unique; his eloquence was 
like that one associates with the 
old Greek and Roman orators.” 
I then asked him who in his 
opinion was the most eloquent 
House of Commons speaker 
after Canning. ‘I shall prob- 
ably,” he answered, “name a 
man you have never even heard 
of: Daniel Whittle Harvey, who 
entered the House after the 
Reform Bill in the Liberal 
interest. He was an attorney 
with a third-rate practice, and 
not too much character, but for 
sheer eloquence I never heard 
him surpassed except, of course, 
by Mr Canning, and, as I have 
told you, I have heard all the 
greatest speakers of my day. 
Harvey,” he continued, “did 
excellent service to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s rickety Administra- 
tion, for which he confidently 
expected to be rewarded with 
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a fat place; but good thing 
after good thing fell to the 
disposal of the Government, 
and he was persistently left 
out in the cold. The truth is, 
his character was so shady that 
the Government dared not give 
him a place. At last a small 
office, an assistant - commis- 
sionership of police, worth only 
a few hundreds a-year, became 
vacant, and even that was not 
offered to Harvey. This was 
the last straw: foaming with 
rage, he rushed to Downing 
Street, and insisted on seeing 
Lord Melbourne. ‘My Lord,’ 
he burst out, ‘I have come to 
complain of the atrociously 
shabby way in which I[ have 
been treated by your Govern- 
ment. Here have I, night after 
night, been speaking in your 
support when all your other 
adherents have sat dumb, 
and though I don’t want to 
boast, tided you over many an 
awkward moment; yet, though 
all sorts of good places have 
fallen vacant, not one has been 
offered me! And finally,’ he 
added with a climax of indigna- 
tion, ‘a wretched little com- 
missionership of police, hardly 
worth £500 a-year, becomes 
vacant, and you don’t even 
offer me that! It is out- 
rageous!’ ‘My dear Harvey,’ 
replied Lord Melbourne with a 
propitiatory smile, ‘I don’t say 
that you haven’t cause to com- 
plain, but with regard to that 
little police appointment you 
really do me an injustice. As 
amatter of fact, I had made up 
my mind to offer it you, but 
on sounding the three other 
commissioners, I found that the 
damned fellows refused point- 


blank to sit with you!’ Harvey 
troubled Melbourne very little 
after that, as you may suppose : 
however, he got some trifling 
post at last, I believe, though 
not without great difficulty.” 

Sir H. was very amusing 
about the Spartan experiences 
of his Eton days. “We had 
no greatcoats then, and no um- 
brellas. I have ridden up from 
Wales to London after the 
winter holidays in a thin jacket 
through the bitterest frost and 
snow, but it never did me any 
harm. Things,” he continued, 
“are made far too easy and 
luxurious at Eton nowadays. 
Why, last summer I and two 
friends, also old Etonians, went 
down one afternoon to see the 
cricket, and would you believe 
it, the only individuals in the 
playing -fields not seated on 
rugs were we three old fellows 
of over eighty!” 

The latter part of the jour- 
ney, though not a whit less 
interesting, became a trifle em- 
barrassing: the two political 
chatterers had got out, and were 
replaced by a couple of old 
spinster-like ladies equipped 
with serious literature and 
economical creature comforts. 
To my horror, in spite of their 
presence, the old Baronet em- 
barked on the recitation of 
various epigrams, more piquant 
than respectable, of his early 
days! At first he spoke low, 
but warming to his subjects, 
he gradually raised his voice, 
and it was only by the train 
reaching Victoria that the old 
ladies were spared the shock of 
a couplet quite as flagrant as 
any of the immortal Captain 
Morris! I never saw my old 
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fellow-traveller again. I heard, 
however, that when we met 
he had just got through the 
last of three fortunes, and was 
rusticating in some small coun- 
try cottage in the heart of 
Sussex, apparently minding 
his adversity as little as he did 
the arduousness of his school 
days! So far as I could ascer- 
tain, he had sat in the House 
of Commons almost continu- 
ously from 1826 till 1868, 
losing his seat in the general 
election of that year, after 
which he finally relinquished 
parliamentary life. 

Sir H. was the only Pre- 
Reform day M.P. I had an 
opportunity of conversing with, 
though I think Lord Henry 
Bentinck, who was officiating 
for the last time as Master of 
the Burton Hounds on my first 
day out hunting, must have cer- 
tainly sat in the later "Twenties. 
I remember him well, for he 
was strikingly handsome and 
patrician-looking, far more so 
than his more famous brother, 
Lord George, whom he also 
excelled intellectually, having 
taken a First, if not a Double 
First Class at Oxford, a feat 
of which Lord George was cer- 
tainly incapable. Lord Henry 
was a consummate whist-player, 
which naturally made him ex- 
tremely impatient of less gifted 
partners. On one occasion he 
was invited to Lord Jersey’s 
at Middleton to meet some of 
the best whist-players in the 
county. After the first game, 
Lord Henry turned round to 
his hostess, who was sitting 
near, and said, “This is a very 
pretty game, Lady Jersey; 
what do you call it?” 
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This Lady Jersey (the Lady 
St Julians of Disraeli’s novel) 
survived till 1868 or 1869, hay- 
ing occupied for some years the 
large house in Berkeley Square 
which has since been replaced 
by Lord Rosebery’s not too 
sightly red-brick mansion, 
Her recollections must have 
been supremely interesting, for 
she was married the year be- 
fore Trafalgar, and was one of 
the great ladies of the Regency 
often alluded to by Lord 
Byron. I knew a neighbour 
of hers who lived in a small 
adjoining house, on the Mount 
Street side of Berkeley Square, 
and was much given to musical 
parties. At one of these, ona 
hot summer’s afternoon which 
necessitated open windows, the 
strains of my hostess’s classical 
music were suddenly intruded 
upon by those of a hurdy- 
gurdy stationed under Lady 
Jersey’s balcony. After en- 
during it for some time, my 
hostess sent out a servant to 
direct the organ- grinder to 
move on, but he refused to stir, 
alleging that he had been hired 
by Lady Jersey to amuse some 
children whom she was enter- 
taining at tea. After another 
ten minutes of interruption 
and torture, my hostess indited 
a polite note to Lady Jersey 
(whom she did not know) re- 
questing that the organ might 
be sent away, as she had 4 
musical party; but all the 
satisfaction she obtained was 
a message from Lady Jersey, 
through a footman, that when 
“they stopped their fiddling 
she would stop her hurdy- 

”! the result being 
another hour’s hideous dis- 
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cord, in which Chopin strove 
unsuccessfully to extinguish 
“Champagne Charley ” ! 

But to return to Lord Henry 
Bentinck. He was, I believe, 
the originator of the famous 
retort to the Radical farmer 
which has been attributed to 
various other electioneers. Lord 
Henry, so I have always under- 
stood on the best authority, was 
canvassing North or South 
Nottinghamshire in the Tory 
interest, and in due course 
solicited a large farmer, whose 
politics were supposed to be 
somewhat undecided, for his 
vote and interest. ‘ Vote for 
you, my lord,” replied the 
farmer, who had, unknown to 
the candidate, a day or two 
before cast in his lot with the 
Radicals ; “‘I would sooner vote 
for the Davil!” “But,” replied 
Lord Henry suavely, “in the 
event of your friend not stand- 
ing?” This anecdote reminds 
me of another to which his 
satanic majesty also contributed 
the salient point. In the course 
of a trial of an action for slander, 
the plaintiff was asked by the 
examining counsel what the 
defendant had said to him at a 
certain juncture. ‘“ He told me 
to go to the Devil,” replied the 
witness. “Oh, he told you to 
go to the Devil, did he?” re- 
sumed the counsel; “and what 
did you do then?” “I went 
to Mr Tomkins,” replied the 
witness, naming a leading local 
practitioner. 

Lord Henry Bentinck and 
hunting remind me of a curious 
sight which an old friend of 
mine once witnessed when out, I 
think, with the Belvoir Hounds. 
This was a horseman whose 
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seat was only less remarkable 
than his attire, which suggested 
a compromise between the cost- 
ume of a Fontainebleau sports- 
man and that of a circus eques- 
trian. On closer inspection the 
eccentric Nimrod proved to be 
no other than Mr Disraeli, who 
apparently had joined the chase 
out of compliment to the Tory 
sportsmen of the district. 

It is a curious fact that in 
this eminently sporting country 
we have had no Prime Minister 
who regularly rode to hounds 
since Lord Palmerston, and in 
the nineteenth century none 
before him except the Duke 
of Wellington, who, however, 
was decidedly Palmerston’s in- 
ferior across country. Prior 


to the Duke of Wellington we 
have to go back as far as the 
“Junius” Duke of Grafton for 
a hunting Prime Minister, un- 
less Lord Rockingham, who 


came very little later, can be 
placed in that category. Palm- 
erston, again, was the only 
Prime Minister of the nine- 
teenth century who was really 
devoted to shooting, though 
the Duke of Wellington always 
carried a gun in the shooting 
season as punctiliously as he 
followed the hounds. Mr Fox 
was, I think, the last Minister 
before Lord Palmerston’s day 
who thoroughly enjoyed shoot- 
ing, and he, of course, was 
never actually Prime Minister 
though the leading spirit of 
the Cabinet. I recently saw 
a print of Fox in shooting 
costume, a most extraordinary 
figure with a chimney-pot hat 
of which the brim on one side 
drooped like the ear of a tame 
rabbit! But it would be dan- 
2K 
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gerous to take the attire of Mr 
Fox as representing that of the 
period, for except in his first 
youth, he was always a slovenly 
dresser. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance told me that a 
great-aunt of hers had been 
present, as a girl, at the trial 
of Warren Hastings, and when 
pressed by my friend to give 
her impression of the scene, 
after considerable hesitation, 
she vouchsafed that all she 
could distinctly remember was 
the extremely shabby pair of 
brown cotton gloves worn by 
Mr Fox, the fingers of which 
were far too long for him! 
This is my only link with Mr 
Fox; but I can boast one, 
though of a different kind, 
with Mr Pitt, for a friend of 
mine at whose house I often 
dine possesses his easy-chair, 
or, as it was called in those 
days, chaise longue, and she is 
also the owner of an even more 
interesting relic, namely, the 
sofa that belonged to the great 
Lord Chatham! On both these 
historic articles of furniture I 
have ventured to repose, though 
never without a feeling that I 
was guilty of sacrilege! Their 
pedigree is unimpeachable, for 
they were bought by my friend 
at the sale of the late Miss 
Perceval’s effects a year or 
two ago. This Miss Perceval 
was the last surviving child of 
Spencer Perceval, the Prime 
Minister, who was assassinated 
in 1812. On the death of Mr 
Pitt in 1806, Lord Henry Petty, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
went into residence at Downing 
Street, and took over all Mr 
Pitt’s belongings there, which 
included the sofa and chair 
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already mentioned. In 1807, 
on the Whig Ministry going 
out, and, of course, Lord Henry 
Petty with them, Mr Perceva] 
became Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and took over the 
Downing Street furniture, 
which still included the Pitt 
belongings. On  Perceval’s 
death the sofa and chair 
passed to his widow, from 
whom they eventually devolved 
to the daughter who recently 
died. Miss Perceval, who was 
over ninety at her death, could 
remember seeing George III. 
on the Terrace at Windsor. 
I was not acquainted with her, 
but I knew her niece, another 
Miss Perceval, very well, and 
she informed me not long ago 
that her mother, who was a 
Drummond, had sat on George 
III.’s knee on some occasion 
when the King rode over from 
old George Rose’s at Lynd- 
hurst to Mr Drummond’s place, 
Cadlands, on the Southampton 
Water. The child, who was 
then little more than a baby, 
instead of appreciating the 
honour, burst into a violent fit 
of crying, and was relegated 
in disgrace to the nursery. 
The good-natured King in- 
sisted, however, on her having 
another chance; but the little 
girl was obdurate, and emphat- 
ically declined to re-enter the 
drawing-room till “the man 
in the leather breeches had 
gone”! 

I have another association 
with Spencer Perceval in the 
person of an old gentleman, 4 
relative of mine by marriage, 
with whom I dined in 1885 
when he was past ninety. He 
had received his commission in 
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the army as far back as 1811, 
and was spending his leave at 
Ealing in the following year, 
when the news reached the 
village, where Perceval had a 
country house, that the Prime 
Minister had been assassinated. 
My old friend told me that 
when he joined the army in 
1811 pigtails were still worn, 
though they were shortly after- 
wards discontinued. His first 
station was in one of the 
Channel Islands,—I_ think 
Alderney,—and his orders were 
to keep a look out for the 
French, with whom we were 
then, of course, actively at 
war, and in case of danger, 
to give the alarm by ordering 
the island beacons to be lit. 
After the boy, for he was only 
sixteen, had been there a few 
days, the sergeant of the depot, 
a man who had been on duty 
in the island for a considerable 
time, rushed in with the news 
“that the French were on 
them!” The young ensign 
felt very uncomfortable, as he 
knew that if he gave a false 
alarm the consequences to him 
might be very unpleasant, if 
not serious. The sergeant, 
however, was confident that 
the intelligence he had given 
was correct, and consequently, 
with no little trepidation, the 
ensign ordered the lighting of 
the beacons. But his mis- 
givings were only too well- 
founded: the alarm proved to 
be a false one, and he was 
very severely reprimanded. He 
told me that the most miser- 
able moment in his life was 
when he missed the chance of 
being present at the battle of 
Waterloo, A detachment of 


his regiment, then at Col- 
chester, was ordered to join 
the Duke of Wellington’s army, 
with, of course, only a pro- 
portionate number of _ sub- 
alterns, and so keen were they 
all to go, that after mess they 
began to quarrel as to who 
should have the preference. 
“The colonel, however,” said 
my old friend, “‘came up, and 
patting us paternally on the 
head, settled the matter by 
saying, ‘Come, my lads, there’s 
no need to quarrel about it, 
you can’t all go, and the only 
way to settle it is to draw 
lots,’ which we did, and I, to 
my eternal chagrin, was one 
of those who drew a blank!” 
He well remembered an in- 
spection of the regiment by 
the Duke of York, who good- 
naturedly patted him on the 
head, and promised to make 
a captain of him; “but,” con- 
tinued the old Major (for that 
was the highest grade he ever 
attained), “like many royal 
promises of that day, it was 
never fulfilled.” 

Although my old friend had 
not been at Waterloo, I knew 
one artillery officer who had 
been present; and as a child 
I sat in the adjoining pew at 
church to an old general, Sir 
Henry Murray, who had led 
the 18th Light Dragoons in 
the cavalry charge at the 
battle. I was asked too, some 
quarter of a century ago, to 
meet Lord William Lennox, 
who had been on the Duke’s 
staff, though I was unable to 
accept the invitation; but by 
way of compensation, I have 
sat opposite at lunch to Lady 
Louisa Tighe, who was actually 
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present at the famous ball, and 
fastened on the Duke’s sword 
before he left for the field. A 
very curious incident is con- 
nected with Lady Louisa and 
that particular luncheon. She 
was accompanied by her hus- 
band, Colonel Tighe of Wood- 
stock, Kilkenny, a distin guished- 
looking old gentleman, who, I 
particularly noticed, was wear- 
ing a rather Bohemian-looking 
velvet coat and a_ peculiar 
light - blue bird’s- eye neck- 
cloth, every one else being in 
strict London costume. I never 
saw either Lady Louisa or 
Colonel Tighe again, but many 
years afterwards I was asked 
to meet a lady who was said to 
have had various psychical 
experiences concerning which I 
was anxious to hear. After a 
tantalising account of a haunted 
room, in which she heard but 
refused to look upon the no- 


torious Jack Wilkes, she pro- 
ceeded to tell me her latest 
experience, which she said had 
occurred during a visit to some 
friend (a lady) in Ireland by 
whom she was taken to call 


at a neighbouring “great 
house” which belonged to a 
widow lady, whose name she 
did not give. On entering the 
house they were conducted by 
the servant through a suite of 
rooms on the ground-floor, in 
the first of which my informant 
noticed an old gentleman read- 
ing a newspaper. He took no 
notice of them, and they passed 
on to a drawing-room at the 
other end, where they paid 
their call on the old lady, 
and in due course took their 
departure. As they passed 
through the first room again, 
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my informant looked for the 
old gentleman, but he wag 
gone. When they reached the 
drive my informant asked her 
friend who the old gentleman 
was who had been reading in 
the first room as they entered. 
“What old gentleman?” said 
her friend ; “I saw none,” “Qh, 
but there was certainly an old 
gentleman there,” rejoined my 
informant ; “I distinctly saw 
him reading a newspaper.” 
“What was he like?” inquired 
her friend, thoroughly mysti- 
fied. ‘“ Well,” said my inform- 
ant, “he was dressed rather 
peculiarly, for he was wearing 
a black velveteen coat and a 
very bright blue neckcloth 
with white spots——” “Was 
that,” I suddenly interrupted, 
“by any chance a Colonel 
Tighe?” ‘What made you 
ask?” said my informant. I 
then explained how I had onee, 
very many years ago, seen 
Colonel Tighe in that very 
attire. “Well,” said my in- 
formant, “it was not Colonel 
Tighe, for he had died the year 
before, but it was his appari- 
tion ; for my friend, on hearing 
my description, immediately 
recognised it as the Colonel, 
who before his death had 
promised Lady Louisa that, 
if possible, he would revisit 
her!” Lady Louisa died, 
centenarian, only a couple of 
years ago. 

Another interesting military 
veteran of my acquaintance was 
an old ex-Grenadier Guardsman 
of the rank and file, who long 
before I knew him had found 
his way back to his old hamlet 
and exchanged his uniform for 
the now, alas! rapidly dis- 
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appearing smock -frock. He 
was a strikingly handsome and 
intelligent old fellow who had 
~ begun life as a “parish boy,” 
in which capacity he was “ bid 
for” by the neighbouring farm- 
ers, as a so-called “’prentice,” 
but virtually as a servitor, a 
position which he relinquished 
as soon as his time expired in 
order to join the colours. He 
told me that he had formed 
one of the guard of honour on 
the accession of William IV., 
who was apparently never tired 
of inspecting the Guards when 
stationed at Windsor, greatly 
to the discomfiture of the com- 
manding officers. One incident 
which he related supplied an 
emphatic corroboration of the 
character which William IV. 
gained from Charles Greville 
and others for undignified buf- 
foonery. It appears that the 
King had insisted on joining 
the Duke of Wellington on 
some occasion when the latter 
was making an official inspec- 
tion, an honour which the Duke 
was evidently far from appre- 
ciating. One or two places 
from my old friend was a 
private with a nose very much 
resembling the Duke’s in shape, 
which so tickled his Majesty 
that, falling behind the Duke, 
he proceeded with a wink to 
stroke his own nose and to point 
first at the private’s and then 
at the Duke’s, all the while 
smothering a guffaw! Not 
content with this undignified 
exhibition, after asking the 
name of the adjoining private, 
and learning that it was 
William King, he exclaimed 
with a chuckle, “Ah, then, 
there’s not much difference 
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between us, eh, my man? 
You’re William King and I’m 
King Wiliam! Ha! ha! ha!” 
No wonder that the Duke 
looked “mighty sour,” as the 
old fellow expressed it. 

Like many others, especially 
Harrovians, I have always been 
deeply interested in everything 
connected with Lord Byron. 
My first association with him 
dates from my childhood, when 
one day, as I was walking with 
my father along Bond Street, 
at the Grafton Street crossing, 
a slight-looking, rather decrepit 
old gentleman slowly passed us 
in the direction of Piccadilly. 
“Did you see that old gentle- 
man?” said my father. “That 
was Lord Broughton, the great 
friend of Lord Byron.” There 
was very little of the demo- 
cratic Hobhouse about him in 
those days. As is usually the 
case with youthful apostles 
of Liberty, office had cured 
him, and committing to ob- 
livion his early political es- 
capades, and their climax in 
Newgate, he had mancuvred 
his way into the Painted 
Chamber under the imposing 
title of Lord Broughton de 
Gyfford! How Byron would 
have laughed and sneered at 
his old crony’s volte face ! 

My next link with Lord 
Byron was at Harrow, where 
in the early “Sixties” there 
still survived a funny little 
old vendor of cheap stationery, 
named Polly Arnold, who as a 
girl remembered Byron in his 
Harrow days, though she could 
give no distinct impression of 
him. A little later on I met 
an old gentleman who had been 
at Harrow with him, and who 
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remembered meeting him some 
years afterwards at Brighton, 
when Byron, then on the verge 
of his matrimonial troubles, 
congratulated him in some- 
what equivocal terms on his 
recent marriage ! 

So far as I have been able to 
gather, Byron at Harrow was 
very much what he was in 
after-life, a creature of moods 
and whims and impulses: one 
day overbearing and tyrannical, 
the next almost quixotically 
good-natured and chivalrous. 
The actual cause of his separa- 
tion from Lady Byron is still 
a secret, but I suspect that the 
revelation, if it is ever made, 
will be of a comparatively hum- 
drum character. Considering 


the essentially matter-of-fact 
temperament of Lady Byron, 
and the fact that Byron was 
unquestionably “un farfaron 
des vices qu'il n’avait pas,” 


—one who in certain moods 
would, out of mere bravado 
and a saturnine delight in 
shocking commonplace de- 
corum, boast of achievements 
and practices of which he was 
really quite guiltless, — the 
cause, after all, is not very far 
to seek. His highly-seasoned 
fabrications were probably ac- 
cepted the serious and un- 
imaginative Lady Byron as 
literal confessions of fact, and 
when reported by her to the no 
less serious and unimaginative 
Dr Lushington, were, no doubt, 
treated by him in the same 
spirit, the result being the 
solemn legal opinion that Byron 
was a monster of iniquity, with 
a touch of madness thrown in, 
from whom she must at once 
irrevocably decide to separate. 
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As a matter of fact, Byron wag 
no worse, and in many instances 
a good deal better, than several 
of the noblemen of that day; 
but his genius, his eccentricity, 
his emotional, paradoxical tem- 
perament, all tended to place 
him, so to speak, under the 
public magnifying- glass, an 
ordeal to which discreeter and 
more commonplace offenders 
were never subjected. 

I have lately heard from one 
who knew a good deal “ behind 
the scenes” in connection with 
Lord Byron, that at the time 
of his death certain of his inti- 
mate friends strongly suspected 
that he had expedited his end. 
Certainly I know, from a state- 
ment of his own in an un- 
published letter, that a year 
or two before he had not only 
contemplated but actually made 
his preparations for suicide, and 
the disappointing turn which 
events in Greece were rapidly 
taking lend some colour to the 
suspicion above alluded to. He 
had staked all on this final 
throw of the Greek campaign, 
and the likelihood of its proving 
a fiasco would be quite strong 
enough an inducement for him 
to precipitate “the shuffling off 
of a mortal coil” which had, on 
the whole, brought him little 
more than vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

Before leaving the subject of 
Lord Byron, I cannot refrain 
from saying a word relative to 
the famous (and infamous) 
charge made against him by 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, which, 
like all such charges, however 
ill-founded, has been in many 
quarters only too implicitly 
credited. If Lady Byron, as 
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stated by Mrs Stowe, separated 
from Byron on account of his 
relations with Mrs Leigh, how 
was it that for nearly fifteen 
years after the separation Lady 
Byron remained on the most 
affectionate terms with that 
lady? The objection is insuper- 
able, and absolutely fatal to 
Mrs Stowe’s case. There were, 
doubtless, serious rumours afloat 
concerning Byron and Mrs 
Leigh—indeed I am aware that 
they were credited by certain 
well-known personages of that 
day; but it is probable that 
they originated from the fact of 
Byron having written “ Man- 
fred,” though, if he had been 
guilty of the conduct alleged 
against him, it is extremely 
unlikely that he would have 
allowed the publication of the 
poem. If Lady Byron did 
confide this highly improbable 
story to Mrs Stowe, it could 
not, for the reason already 
stated, have been connected in 
any way with the separation, 
and was probably merely re- 
lated by Lady Byron as having 
come to her ears long after- 
wards, though Mrs Stowe, 
with characteristic reckless- 
ness, subsequently placed it in 
a wholly different aspect. If 
Lord Byron sinned much, he 
assureMy suffered in propor- 
tion, and it is monstrous that 
his memory should be blackened 
with a charge wholly unsup- 
ported by anything worthy the 
name of evidence, which in a 
court of law would have earned 
for the accuser the most un- 
sparing condemnation. 

From Byron to Shelley is a 
natural transition, though my 


“links” with Shelley are com-: 
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paratively few. I had, how- 
ever, the good fortune to be 
slightly acquainted with the 
late Sir Percy Shelley, his only 
son, to whose house on the 
Chelsea Embankment I remem- 
ber paying what, for me, was a 
memorable visit. I was accom- 
panying my mother, whose call 
was really on Lady Shelley, a 
gifted woman, greatly wrapped 
up in all that appertained to 
her illustrious father - in - law, 
and I had not expected to see 
Sir Percy, who was not in the 
room when I arrived. As we 
were talking with Lady Shelley 
about the new Life of the poet 
on which Mr Dowden was then 
engaged, the door opened, and 
there entered a little red-faced 
man with red “ferrety” eyes, 
and altogether a rather insignif-: 
icant appearance. He was pois- 
ing in his hand a small parcel, 
which he extended towards 
Lady Shelley, exclaiming rather 
irritably, “You told me this 
was twopence, but I find it’s 
overweight.” Lady Shelley, 
however, diverted him from his 
postal grievance by introducing 
us, a ceremony which he seemed 
far from disposed to follow up 
by conversation. However, by 
way of breaking the ice, I for- 
tunately bethought myself that 
I had only a week or two be- 
fore driven past “ Field Place,” 
near Horsham, where his father, 
the poet, was born. I accord- 
ingly mentioned the fact, ex- 
pressing my deep interest in 
seeing it. “Ah yes,” responded 
Sir Percy, still resentfully pois- 
ing the offending parcel, “it’s 
not a bad place, but the worst 
of it is, I can’t let it!” This 
was a “douche” with a ven- 
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geance from the poet’s own 
offspring, and I immediately 
concluded, and I think rightly, 
that Sir Percy had harked back 
to Sir Timothy with possibly 
just a soupcon of old Sir Bysshe, 
and come into the world minus 
a grain of intellectual affinity 
with his marvellous father, and, 
for that matter, with his only 
less marvellous mother. Shortly 
after this episode we made a 
pilgrimage to the Shelley room 
to see the relics, Sir Percy fol- 
lowing slightly in the rear, but 
punctiliously and almost rever- 
entially joining in the inspec- 
tion. Lady Shelley afterwards 
explained that Sir Percy never 
failed to accompany visitors in 
their inspection of the relics, 
though he had, of course, seen 
them hundreds of times, and 
that his affection and veneration 
for his mother were such that 
he seldom spoke of her without 
tears in hiseyes. He had there- 
fore, at any rate, the deepest 
affinity of all—that of the heart. 
Subsequently I went more than 
once to Sir Percy’s charming 
theatre in Tite Street, for which 
he always painted the scenery, 
and with fair success, though 
his acting was not above that 
of the average amateur. His 
ownership of this theatre, and 
indeed his occupation of Shelley 
House, were abruptly terminated 
owing to an untoward incident 
for which the spitefulness of the 
late Mr Slingsby Bethell was 
responsible. Slingsby Bethell, 
who was a neighbour and ac- 
quaintance of the Shelleys, had 
been invited to take part in 
various representations which 
Sir Percy had organised in his 
theatre from time to time, but 
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when arranging for an im. 
portant charity performance at 
which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were to be present, 
for some reason or other 
he was not asked to join, 
This incensed him so bitterly 
that, finding out that by 
some oversight Sir Percy had 
not taken out a licence for 
the performance, in respect of 
which admission-money was to 
be payable, he with incredible 
meanness gave information of 
the omission to the author. 
ities, who issued summonses at 
the Westminster Police Court 
against Sir Percy Shelley as 
proprietor, Mr Hamilton Aidé 
as author of the play to be per- 
formed, and Mr Horace Wigan 
as stage-manager. It had been 
Bethell’s intention to stop the 
performance altogether, but 
having regard to the fact that 
it was in aid of a charity, and 
that the Prince and Princess 
were to attend, the magistrate 
consented to postpone the hear- 
ing of the summonses till after 
the performance. Bethell was 
thus for the moment frustrated ; 
but his malignity was eventu- 
ally gratified, for on the hearing 
of the summonses, all three de- 
fendants were convicted and 
fined, an event which, together 
with the attendant circum- 
stances, so disgusted Sir Percy 
that shortly afterwards he gave 
up his residence, and with it 
the theatre. 

Only inferior in interest to 
the Byron Letters are the re- 
cently published editions of 
Charles Lamb’s Works and 


Correspondence, which, how- 
ever, exhaustive as they are, 
do not contain one delicious 
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saying of Lamb’s that is, I 
believe, very little known. 
Among the lesser luminaries 
of the Northern Circuit, when 
Pollock and Brougham were 
the bright particular stars, was 
Samuel Warren, afterwards 
famous as the author of ‘Ten 
Thousand a-Year,’ in which, 
by the way, he gives a “dry- 
point” portrait of Brougham, 
under the name, I think, of 
Counsellor Quicksilver. One 
of Warren’s friends on circuit 
was a barrister who after- 
wards took Orders, and became 
the most popular preacher at 
a Midland watering - place. 
Though no longer connected 
with the Bar, this gentleman 
still maintained his friendship 
with Warren, who used oc- 
casionally to visit him and 
dilate with pardonable pride 
on the grandees to whose tables 
his fame as an author had 
gained him admission, and on 
the celebrities he used to meet 
there. On one of these occa- 
sions his host asked Warren 
whether he had ever chanced 
to come across Charles Lamb, 
to which Warren replied that 
he had once met him at break- 
fast at Lord Lyndhurst’s, 
“Did he say anything good?” 
inquired the host. ‘ Not that 
I remember,” answered War- 
ren. “Very odd,” rejoined the 
host. “Surely he must have 
said something worth recall- 
ing?” Well,” responded 
Warren after a pause, “now 
I come to think of it, he did 
say something, though I don’t 
know that it’s worth repeat- 
ing.” ‘Never mind,” was the 
answer, “let us hear what it 
was.” “Well,” resumed War- 
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ren, “I had been telling some 
story in French, it was a really 
good story, but somehow it 
didn’t come off, probably be- 
cause the French wasn’t quite 
up to the mark, so when nobody 
laughed, by way of getting over 
the failure, turning to Lamb, 
who was sitting next me, I 
added carelessly, ‘Not that I 
know much French — for a 
gentleman!’” ‘ Ah,” expect- 
antly exclaimed the host, pre- 
pared for a treat, “and what 
happened then?” “Well,” an- 
swered Warren, “there’s very 
little in it, but when I said 
that I didn’t know much 
French for a gentleman, Lamb, 
who hadn’t uttered a word the 
whole of breakfast, suddenly 
stuttered out ‘ Nor—nor—I— 
I—for a—a—b—b—blackg— 
uard ! 999 

My closing remarks shall be 
devoted to what may be de- 
scribed as the transfiguration 
of London during the last half- 
century. London, as I first 
remember it, was as inferior 
in many ways to its modern 
representative as the latter still 
is to Paris and Vienna. It 
was probably at that time the 
dullest and dingiest metropolis 
in the world, though even now 
in the matter of lighting it is 
far behind even some of our 
great provincial towns. My 
earliest acquaintance with its 
street life dates from an event- 
ful day when I was taken by 
my nurse to see the Duke of 
Wellington lying in state, of 
which spectacle I can only 
remember, and that dimly, the 
great black velvet pall and the 
colossal tapers. But shortly 
afterwards my eldest sister 
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and I were taken for an almost 
daily walk in the principal 
West End thoroughfares, the 
characteristics of which I can 
well recollect. The first thing 
that struck and not unnatur- 
ally terrified me was the utter 
chaos of the crossings. There 
were no regularly told-off police- 
men to regulate the traffic and 
protect the timid and inex- 
perienced pedestrian in those 
days, and the process of reach- 
ing the opposite side of Regent 
Street was unpleasantly like a 
panic-stricken stampede! If a 
policeman did intervene it was 
only by accident, and “merely 
to oblige,” the force being then 
at the height of its renown 
for that “conspicuity of ab- 
sence” with which it has al- 
ways been more or less identi- 
fied, though of late years with 
much less foundation. The 
policeman of that day was in 
appearance a fearful and won- 
derful being. His head-gear 
was a “chimney-pot” hat of 
sham beaver, decorated with 
strips of very shiny leather ; 
while instead of a tunic he 
wore a swallow-tail garment 
cut like a dress-coat, set off 
in the summer by white-duck 
“continuations.” Facially, he 
was either clean-shaven or 
decorated with mutton - chop 
whiskers, and his aspect when 
mounted, and at exercise, flash- 
ing a sword, was singularly 
comic and incongruous. 

The “ growlers” were also of 
a decidedly archaic type, ex- 
ternally minus springs, and 
internally liberally strewn with 
dirty and trampled straw, 
which emitted a faint sickly 
odour that had often a 
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peculiarly nauseating effect, 
On all the panels were em- 
blazoned in the boldest style 
and the crudest colouring the 
Royal Arms; while the 
“jarvies” themselves were for 
the most part bottle - nosed 
ruffians, who regarded any 
remuneration short of a double 
fare as an insult, and became 
positively murderous in looks 
as well as in language if ten- 
dered the then legal minimum 
of sixpence! The omnibuses 
were also of a very inferior 
description, carpeted, like the 
“‘ growlers,” with malodorous 
straw and fitted with greasy 
cushions that boasted their 
own particular “ bouquet.” 
There were, I think, very 
few omnibus fares under six- 
pence, and the vehicles were, 
as a rule, wretchedly under- 
horsed. 

As regards the streets, many 
were even then laid with pav- 
ing-stones, and the jolting and 
clatter of the vehicular traffic 
were appalling. I don’t sup- 
pose that in those days there 
was a single india-rubber tyre 
in London, and, of course, 
neither asphalt nor wood pave- 
ment, so that the din was far 
more distracting than at pres- 
ent, even allowing for the 
enormous increase of traffic. 

Perhaps the greatest change 
that has taken place in London 
since those days, or indeed a 
much later period, is in the 
matter of hotels and restaur- 
ants. Down to the early 
“Sixties” there was no really 
large hotel in the whole of the 
West End of London, the 
“Clarendon” in Bond Street, 
which has now disappeared, 
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and “Thomas’s” in Berkeley 
Square being about the most 
capacious, though Claridge’s 
in Brook Street was then, as 
now, perhaps the most select, 
being nearly always chosen as 
the resting-place of foreign 
royalties. As regards West 
End restaurants, I think 
Verrey’s in Regent Street was 
then the only one of the first 
class, and that was seldom 
frequented except by foreigners, 
unless it might be for luncheon 
by ladies up for the day from 
the country or the distant sub- 
urbs. Luncheon, dinner, and 
supper parties at a restaurant 
were then unheard - of enter- 
tainments among the upper 
and upper-middle classes, who 
would have regarded anything 
of the kind as_ shockingly 
Bohemian, if not something 
worse. 

The theatres, again, even 
over the whole London area, 
were few and far between,— 
down to 1860, Drury Lane, 
the Lyceum, the Olympic, the 
Haymarket, the St James’s 
(when open), the Adelphi, the 
Princess’s, and the Strand, 
eight in all, being the only 
ones of any vogue; whereas 
nowadays the number of 
theatres is positively bewilder- 
ing. The opera, however, was 
a far more splendid affair than 
at present, “Her Majesty’s” 
attracting audiences little less 
brilliant than Covent Garden ; 
but of course that was the 
epoch of transcendently fine 
singers, all of whom made 
London their headquarters for 
the whole of the season. 

The Park has vastly im- 
proved in appearance since 


the early “’Sixties,” when I 
think there was not a single 
flower to be seen the whole 
year round between the Marble 
Arch and Hyde Park corner! 
But in other respects it has not 
altered for the better. The 
earlier morning ride may be 
more sensible in the summer 
months, but it is far less 
brilliant than its predecessor, 
which extended from 12 to 1; 
while the discontinuance of the 
evening ride (5 to 7.30), with 
its wonderful medley of promi- 
nent statesmen, prelates, am- 
bassadors, and dandies, set off 
by some of the most beautiful 
women that have ever graced 
the country, is little short of 
a calamity. That, too, was 
still the day of full-dress rid- 
ing costume—tall hats, single- 
breasted cut-away coats, and, 
mostly, tight-fitting dark blue 
“strapped” trousers, finished 
off by superlatively polished 
black boots; while any lady 
equestrian who had ventured 
to discard the natty little tall 
hat for a “billycock,” and the 
perfectly close-fitting habit for 
a “sack” covert-coat, would 
have been regarded as the 
acme of “bad form.” 

I shall doubtless be ac- 
counted a mere “laudator 
temporis acti” when I ad- 
venture the opinion that in 
London, at all events, there 
was far more beauty among 
women and far more distinction 
of appearance (to say nothing 
of good looks) among men than 
are to be met with in the 
present day. Every woman in 
those days, so far from being, 
as now, a slavish imitator, 
seemed to have a distinctive 
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charm and cachet of her own; 
and, above all, it had happily 
not become de rigueur to torture 
a naturally sweet and gentle 
voice into the shrill “tinny” 
sort of “clack” which now- 
adays renders the Row only a 
degree less distracting than 
the Zoological Gardens parrot- 
house! The Lawns, now 
crammed on Sundays like the 
Epsom Downs on a Derby day, 
were then entirely unfrequented, 
the fashionable parade on Sun- 
days till the early “Seventies ” 
being the Broad Walk, Ken- 
sington Gardens, from 4 to 7. 
So far as I recollect, the 
Park was virtually deserted by 
Society on Sundays, who re- 
paired to the “ Botanical” and 
the “Zoo” (by ticket) when 
preferring a more exclusive 
resort than the Gardens. 

In the matter of Society, 
strictly so-called, the present 
indiscriminate jumble of patri- 
cians and plutocrats was almost 
unknown, at all events before 
the later ‘“’Seventies.” The 
“Haute Juiverie” were still 
in a-sense beyond the pale, 
and the bare idea of one of 
them being honoured with an 
English peerage would forty 
years ago have caused little 
short of a revolution among 
the vieille mnoblesse. |§ These 
democratic changes may be 
salutary, but they have cer- 
tainly not added to the prestige 
of the Painted Chamber, which 
bids fair before very long to 
become a Chamber of Com- 
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merce, and that not of the 
highest order! 


These desultory pages must 
now be brought to a close. It 
is perhaps audacious in one 
whose span of life falls short 
of sixty years to place his 
recollections and experiences 
before the public, but it is 
not always old age that proves 
the most interesting recorder. 
In the course of little more 
than half a century of a by no 
means eventful life I have 
chanced to come into contact 
with persons and events of 
some importance and interest, 
and I question whether many 
of the same age can claim, as I 
can, to have known a man who 
had talked to a survivor of the 
Jacobite campaign of 1745, to 
have spoken to another who 
had witnessed Nelson’s funeral, 
to have dined opposite a third 
who had been in the Copen- 
hagen expedition of 1807, and 
to have met at luncheon a lady 
who was present at the famous 
Brussels ball that preceded the 
battle of Waterloo! At the 
same time, I am well aware 
that for the small and privileged 
class who, so to speak, were 
born and bred behind the scenes, 
“jottings” of this description 
can have little iuterest. To 
such, however, they are not ad- 
dressed, but rather to the less in- 
itiated yet intelligent majority, 
who may possibly derive from 
them, if not instruction, at least 
some trifling entertainment. 
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POEMS BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


THE SOLITARY LIFE. 


THE early morning rain,—what time the cock, 
Flapping his wings within his roosting shed, 
Crows long and loud, what time the husbandman 
To scan the weather, flings his casement wide, 
When, too, the rising sun his quivering rays 
Darts through the showering drops, that softly beat 
Upon my window-panes,—awakens me; 

I get me up, and the light fleecy clouds, 

The earliest pipe of birds, the fresh crisp air, 
And smiling meadow slopes, I bless them all, 

For that I’ve seen, and known you all too long, 
Ye ill-starr’d pent-up towns, where evermore 
Hate is with suffering mated. There I live, 
Martyr to grief, and martyr so shall die. 

May it be soon! Though Nature in these scenes 
Shows me some scanty pity; oh! how scant, 

To that which once she show’d me! Nature, thou 
Dost from the wretched turn thy face away ; 
Yes, Nature, thou, disdaining human griefs, 
Pains and mishaps, to Queen Felicity 

Dost servile homage pay. In earth or heaven 
There lives no friend to the unhappy, none, 

No refuge save in self-inflicted death. 


Sometimes I seat me on a lonely height, 
That. slopes down to the margin of a lake, 
With wealth of voiceless flowers engarlanded ; 
Then when the sky throbs with the noontide heat, 
The sun projects thereon its great calm orb; 
No grass, no floweret quivers in the breeze, 
No ripple on the water plays, the shrill 
Cicala’s note is mute, no bird on bough 
Flutters its wings, no butterfly’s astir, 

Nor sound nor movement, either far or near, 
Is heard or seen, and all along the shore 
Reigns quiet most profound; and so do I, 
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As motionless I sit there, in some wise 

Forget myself, forget the world, and then 
Meseems as though my limbs were all unstrung, 
That soul and sense no longer work’d in them, 
And the untroubled calm that once was theirs 
Was blended with the stillness of the scene, 


Oh love, love, love, thou long ago hast fled 
Far from my breast, that once so hotly glow’d, 
Yea, by thy fires was scorch’d! With its cold hand 
Misfortune quell’d it, and to ice it turn’d 
In my years’ very flower. I mind me well, 
When thou didst sway me first; ‘twas in that sweet 
Irrevocable time, when to the eye 
Of youth the world’s sad scene is first unveil’d, 
That seems to him a smiling Paradise. 
The young man’s heart within his bosom thrills 
With virgin hopes and delicate desires, 
And straightway he, unhappy mortal, girds 
Himself to face the task-work of his life, 
As for a dance or revel. But thou, love, 
Cam’st not so soon across my path; my life 
Even then mishap had marr’d, and to my eyes 
Nothing seem’d meet, but never-ending tears. 
Even if, perchance, upon some sunny slope 
At the still hour of dawn, or when house-tops 
And hills and meads are sparkling in the sun, 
I chance to meet some wandering maiden’s glance, 
Or in the stillness of a summer’s night, 
If opposite some lowly cot I stay 
My wandering steps, and scan the barren earth, 
And echoing out of the bare rooms I hear 
The joyous carol of some simple girl, 
Who for her work steals some hours of the night, 
This stony heart of mine will palpitate, 
But ah! into a sullen lethargy 
It presently relapses, and is dead 
To every sweet emotion of the soul. 


Belovéd moon, beneath whose tranquil light 
The leverets gambol in the woods, and make 
The sportsman sick at heart, to find their tracks 
So blurr’d and intertangled, that they throw 
Him all at fault in seeking for their lairs, 
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Hail, thou benignant Lady Queen of Night! 
Unwelcome fall thy rays on rocky cleft, 

Or thicket’s gloom, or ruin’d empty homes, 

Or on the pale-faced bandit’s flashing blade, 

Who lists, all ear, to catch the far-off sound 

Of wheels and horses, and the tramp of feet, 

Upon the silent highway, and anon 

With clash of arms, rough voice, and murderous scowl, 
Turns the wayfarer’s heart ice-cold, and straight 
Strips him and leaves him ’mong the rocks half dead. 
Unwelcome, too, flows through the city street 

Thy placid radiance on the lewd gallant, 

Who, as he goes, steals on from house to house, 
Close by the walls, and courts each covering shade, 
And pauses, scared by every blazing lamp 

And open balcony! Unwelcome thou 

To all ill-brooding minds, but unto me 

Thy light will ever bring a balm, where nought 
Save gladsome hills, and large expanse of meads 
Thou to my gaze revealest. Yet I used, 

In peopled towns, upon thy beauteous light 

To cast reproach, when to the gaze of men 

It laid me bare, and when to me in turn 

It flung a light upon the looks of men. 


Now will I praise it evermore, when I 
Behold thee sailing ‘mong the clouds, and when, 
Serenely ruling o’er the plains of heaven, 
Thou lookest down on this sad home of man. 
There shalt thou see me wandering lone and dumb, 
Through woodland shades, or by streams fringed with green, 
Or laid upon the sward, full well content, 
If only strength be left for me to sigh. 


THE EVENING OF THE FESTIVAL DAY. 


THE night is soft and clear, the wind is still; 
On housetops and the garden-plots between 

The moonbeams rest, and every distant peak 
Seems in their light asleep. Oh lady mine! 
The lanes are silent and the lamps are few, 
That glimmer still in balcony or bower. 

Thou sleepest, and light slumber seals thine eyes 
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Within thy quiet chamber; not a care 

Gnaws at thy heart, nor dost thou know or think 
How great a wound thou in my breast hast made. 
Thou sleepest, and I fortify my soul 

To greet yon firmament, which to the view 

Looks so benign, and nature, too, of old 

And through the ages, all omnipotent, 

That made me for affliction. “I deny 

Hope unto thee,” she said, “yes, even hope ; 

And rede this too, that never save with tears 
Thine eyes shall shine!” This was in sooth a day 
Of festival. From mirth and pastime now 

Thou takest rest, and dost in dreams recall 

The many eyes that welcomed thee with smiles, 
The many eyes that drew a smile from thee. 

It is not so with me. No hope have I, 

That thy sweet thoughts to me would travel back. 
Here by myself I sit, and cry, “How long 

Is’t left to me to live, and here on earth 

To crawl, and groan, and rage? Oh dreadful days! 
And I am yet so young!” Hark! now I hear 
The song of some belated artisan, 

To his poor home returning from the sports, 

And a sharp spasm grips my heart, to think, 
How all things in this world do pass, and leave 
Small trace or none behind. This festive day, 

Lo! it is gone, and to its joyous hours 

Dulness succeeds. So doth time sweep away 

Man and his doings. Where now the renown 

Of peoples of old time, where now the fame 

Of all our great forefathers, where the might 

Of high Imperial Rome, her arms, her voice 

That echoed through the world by land and sea? 
All hushed in silence, all that world at rest, 

And of all there was done we reck no more. 


In my youth’s prime, a time when festival 
By man and maid is hailed with keen delight, 
When it was over, on my bed I lay 
Heart-sick, and sleepless, and if through the dark 
A song from the near byways reach’d my ears, 
Dying into the distance bit by bit, 
Then, even as to-night, my heart was sad. 
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HOW TO WALK FOR AND SHOOT SNIPE. 


THERE is no doubt that the 
best force in which to sally forth 
for a real business-like day’s 
snipe-shooting is a select little 
party of one. That is to say, 
one shooter, as of course much 
time and labour will be saved 
if an intelligent and taciturn 
man be taken to carry the spoil 
and the lunch, lead dogs, &e. A 
henchman is in fact indispens- 
able, if only for the purpose 
of marking down birds which 
spring when your eyes and 
attention are directed else- 
where ; and if of the right sort, 
he will not only greatly im- 
prove your sport, but will 
supply quite enough conver- 
sation during the walks from 


one bog to the other—the only 
times when such a luxury asan 
interchange of views should 


be permitted. Some of the 
pleasantest men I have ever 
met have been my servants, or 
rather my companions, on snipe- 
shooting expeditions. Keepers 
of the regulation brand do not, 
as a rule, shine in this capacity. 
To begin with, they are usually 
not more than faintly interested 
in the sport itself. It is wet 
and laborious, and has for its 
object an insignificant little 
bird in whose abundance or 
otherwise they, the keepers, 
cannot feel the slightest pro- 
prietary interest. Of course 
there are exceptions, but as a 
general thing a professional 
keeper is neither so genial a 
companion nor so keen to 
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make the most of chances as 
the stray ne’er-do-wells who 
hang about most of the remote 
villages of Ireland and Wales 
—odd-job men, now working 
as masons, now as cOW-men, 
now as handy-man to the 
priest, but ready to resign the 
most lucrative employment 
when the “ gintleman ” appears 
with his gun-cases and his 
brace of dogs. These men, 
though perhaps bad citizens, 
are often perfect treasures on 
the snipe-moors. Sharp of 
eye, light of foot, and with 
an eye for country that many 
a general might envy, they 
often possess in addition a 
sweetness of temper and a 
genuine stock of that much 
misunderstood quality “gen- 
tility” that will very often 
make you feel the hand-shake 
almost more appropriate than 
the “tip” on parting. Here 
again there are exceptions, and 
you must occasionally expect 
to find lightness of foot and 
the other good qualities slightly 
tempered by lightness of finger 
in connection with your cart- 
ridge- bag. One hint only, 
and I have done with our 
friend the lunch and game 
carrier. When things go wrong, 
when either the game or your 
shooting or your dog is wild, 
producing a like effect on your 
temper, do not in your first 
frenzy forget that in the first 
place it is probably not his 
fault, and in the second, that 
2L 
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the day’s sport was begun 
entirely by your will and for 
your amusement. If for any 
reason it ceases to amuse you, 
go home, and do not black- 
guard the man who gets no 
fun at all out of the toil save 
that afforded him by his in- 
stinctive love of sport. I have 
shot with men who persisted 
in walking, shooting, missing, 
and cursing the silent unfor- 
tunate behind them, long after 
the day had become absolutely 
hateful to themselves. This is 
foolish, and in the last item 
cowardly, unless, as will often 
be the case in wild districts, 
you are attended by a_hot- 
blooded Celt, whom vitupera- 
tion will goad into giving 


rather more than he receives. 
Returning to the numbers of 
the snipe-shooting party, very 
few people will probably care 


to walk all day in solitary 
glory. One companion at least 
is necessary for any one but 
the keenest of the keen, though 
I must confess that when birds 
have been plentiful I have often 
during the reflective inter- 
val of lunch been somewhat 
ashamed when I considered 
how little I had missed the 
society of my kind. Next to 
one, then, two is the best; 
more than this is inadmissible 
if real work is to be done, and 
even two will not, ceteris 
paribus, get as much sport per 
man as a solitary individual. 
If dogs are being used, there 
is the constant doubt as to 
who should take the point, and 
on these occasions even sotto 
voce courtesy is undesirable, 
for the snipe may not wait 
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for the quickest of decisions on 
points of precedence. 

The whole question of dogs 
will be discussed later, but it 
may be said here that to be 
the less hardy and active 
walker of a pair of guns shooting 
snipe over dogs is an experience 
to be avoided if possible. The 
reason of this will be apparent 
when the method of approach- 
ing the “point” is explained, 
If, in addition to your limited 
bodily powers, your natural in- 
stinct, your observation of the 
wind, and the thousand and 
one things that go to make a 
successful sportsman are in- 
ferior to the same qualities in 
your companion, your disad- 
vantage will be more apparent 
and more irritating when plod- 
ding after “ Rock” or “Trust” 
than in any other circumstance 
of shooting. No; if you prefer 
to find your birds with the aid 
of your dogs, and there is no 
more thoroughly delightful form 
of the sport, let them be your 
only companions, and you will 
gain not only in bag but in 
peace of mind. Again, birds 
will constantly be flushed mid- 
way between the two guns; 
and here, too, there is a great 
danger of the doubt, which to 
the cowering snipe means dist- 
ance and salvation. Of course 
it would be absurd to urge 
these advantages of solitude for 
every description of country. 
If your beat is wide open 
marsh or moorland, two guns 
will get nearly as much shoot- 
ing as one, and if naturally dis- 
inclined for lonely wandering, 
will gain far more in enjoyment 
than they lose in slain. I have 
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shot snipe in company with 
parties of all sizes. I have 
even, horresco referens, ad- 
vanced to the attack as one of 
a long line of gunners, who in- 
sisted on treating the moors in 
the same stately battle-order 
fashion as they did their native 
Norfolk turnip-drills. Every 
snipe in the country was duly 
found and flushed, I must ad- 
mit, but at a distance which 
drew from that floundering 
skirmishing-line many a growl. 
“Much better fun drivin’ ’em,” 
ejaculated one disgusted sports- 
man, a noted pertormer with 
three ejectors in a grouse-butt, 
and I agreed that the amuse- 
ment very probably would be 
about equal, if not superior. 
This, however, is an extreme 
case, and it is only necessary 
to summarise by repeating the 
advice to limit your numbers 
as far as possible, and, if con- 
genial, to seek your sport with 
the irreducible minimum of one. 
You will come across many 
odd corners that hold one bird, 
and many little strips of rush 
and reed too narrow for the 
progress of more than one 
human, that will cause you to 
bless your unsociability in the 
course of a day’s shooting. 
Snipe-ground is so variously 
constituted that it is impossible 
to give instructions that will 
apply in every case as to how 
it should be negotiated. But 
it may be broadly stated that 
whenever possible it is pleas- 
anter, less laborious, and far 
more profitable to shoot with 
the wind at your back than 
to walk against or across it. 
And this for many reasons. In 


the first place, snipe, in common 
with every bird that flies, in- 
variably and of necessity spring 
from the ground head to wind, 
“hanging” against it for vary- 
ing periods, according as it is 
strong or gentle, before they 
have obtained sufficient mastery 
over it to enable them to get 
themselves under way and their 
flight under control. - Conse- 
quently, if you approach them 
down the wind, they not only 
rise towards you, but for an 
instant, often only the fraction 
of a second,—the time, in fact, 
occupied in converting their 
upward spring from the ground 
into actual flight,—they are 
nearly or quite motionless as 
far as lateral or forward move- 
ment is concerned. It seems 
almost impertinent to describe 
the infinitesimal check that a 
springing snipe must sustain 
before he can dart away by 
the word motionless. Never- 
theless it is a physical or bal- 
listic fact, and one to which 
five out of six of the snipe in 
your bag will owe their doom. 
Many men are absolutely un- 
able to perceive this check at 
all. It is, in fact, almost 
imperceptible, except on rough 
windy days, when it will often 
be exaggerated into an obvious 
“hover,” unless, as occasionally 
happens with close-lying snipe 
in a gale of wind, the bird is 
blown and tumbled bodily down- 
wind, with never an attempt 
at a struggle against it. This 
is the first and greatest ad- 
vantage of walking down-wind. 
Secondly, the breast of a snipe 
being snowy white, whilst its 
back is in almost perfect har- 
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mony with the dark yellows 
and reds of the ground from 
which it usually springs, it is 
an immense gain if you can 
force the bird to rise with 
its breast towards yourself. A 
snipe tearing up-wind close to 
the ground is an exasperatingly 
invisible object even on a clear 
day; and if the light is bad 
you may often see nothing of 
him but his squeak, as a hench- 
man of the distressful isle once 
ejaculated. And here we have 
another advantage—ie., that 
a bird springing towards you 
as you walk down-wind is 
obliged to rise to at least 
the height of your shoulder, 
the most convenient elevation 
of any for aiming, whereas on 
the opposite plan he can, and 
usually does, skim away an 
inch or so off the ground, an 
exemplification of the poetry of 
motion and “protective color- 
ation” that only a philosopher 
could admire at the time. 
Again it must be urged, in 
favour of what sailors call 
“scoudding,” that the shooter 
will be spared the annoyance 
of finding a second barrel or 
a right-and-left interfered with 
by that curse of the game-gun, 
“blow-back.” I have shot 
with nearly every powder, both 
black and nitro, and have never 
found any of them entirely free 
from this nuisance. It is true 
that in most of the better 
brands of nitros, what used to 
be a positive danger has been 
reduced to a very occasional 
discomfort; but having once 
experienced the smart of a 
particle of unconsumed powder 
in his eye, the sportsman may 
find that his shooting for the 
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rest of the day will be as injuri- 
ously affected by the mere dread 
of its recurrence as it would do 
if he were certain that every 
shot were going to give him 
a dusting. No man can shoot 
well unless he can entirely 
detach his mind from eve 
consideration but the bird 
rising before him, and the in- 
voluntary flinching that follows 
one or two “blow-backs” may 
put you off your form for an 
indefinite period. At any rate, 
however little you may be 
afflicted with this description 
of nerves, it is a real handicap 
that you will do well to avoid 
by walking down-wind when 
and where possible. Apart 
from the questions of “blow- 
back” and the direction of the 
bird’s first spring, it is un- 
doubtedly a great saving of 
physical labour if you can run 
before the wind instead of 
beating against it, and in 
snipe-shooting every ounce of 
strength uselessly expended is 
likely to be so much loss to 
the bag, to say nothing of the 
enjoyment. Finally, it is in 
any case harder to keep the 
eyes wide open and clear if 4 
cold or strong wind is blowing 
straight into them, than if they 
are comfortably sheltered on 
“the lee side of your face.” 
And the human optic must 
be in particularly good work- 
ing order to gauge correctly 
the flight of an erratic little 
object travelling at goodness 
knows how many miles an 
hour along a road _ which 
certainly cannot be “called 
straight.” 

Down-wind shooting is cer- 
tainly the luxury of snipe 
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shooting, although occasionally 
—very occasionally—there will 
be a sameness in the descrip- 
tion of shots that will not com- 
mend itself in a sport of which 
variety is the very life and 
soul. Snipe would not be 
worth shooting if they were 
easy to shoot, and it must be 
confessed that a long walk 
may be taken down-wind over 
open country without the 
sportsman’s especially “‘snipey ” 
qualities being very severely 
tested. In enclosed land it is a 
very different matter, for a bank 
is a bank to a snipe, no matter 
from what airt blows the breeze, 
—an obstruction to be hurtled 
over faster than ever tennis- 
ball skimmed the net from the 
racket of Renshaw. There is a 
delightful experience, too, that 
is peculiarly the property of 
the down- wind shooter, and 
that is when a couple of birds 
spring simultaneously in front 
of him, and make off in exactly 
opposite directions. It is on 
these occasions that a right- 
and-left is something more 
than a figure of speech, and 
a complacent smirk may be 
forgiven the artist who accom- 
plishes it, as he watches his dog 
trot off to pick up birds that lie 
stone dead, “at the extremities 
of the diameters of a circle of 
which you are the centre,” as 
& mathematical gunner (peace 
to his soul! he died on Spion 
Kop) once expressed it. 

So much for the defence. 
Against this method the only 
thing to be urged is the fact 
that the snipe are far more 
likely to hear the sound of 
your approach as you advance 
upon them down-wind than if 


you were beating up towards 
them from the contrary direc- 
tion. This, though theoretic- 
ally true, will be found to be of 
very little importance practic- 
ally. Very fierce must be the 
gale that prevents the snipe 
from hearing your footsteps 
squelching over the quaggy 
ground or through the crisp 
stiff rushes. The ring of your 
shots, too, be they never so 
smothered by the roaring wind, 
will surely strike as a warning 
to the listening ears of every 
little bundle of nerves lurking 
close, perhaps all the closer for 
its fear, under the shelter of 
tuft and tussock. I firmly 
believe that all solitary fowl, 
even when resting, are aware 
of the presence of a human 
being, wind or no wind, within 
a distance of a quarter of a 
mile in open country, some- 
times more, very rarely less, 
and that only the hope that the 
hated being will not chance to 
come their way induces them 
to remain perdu. The success 
of the old device of walking 
with ever-lessening circles, care- 
fully looking the other way all 
the time, around birds marked 
down in the open, is partial 
evidence of what I assert. 
Even duck can be circumvented 
in this manner occasionally, 
though they usually take alarm 
before the circle has diminished 
to gun-range. It is absurd to 
suppose that the keen-sighted 
birds, whose very sleep is of the 
one-eye-open order, cannot per- 
ceive you, to say nothing of the 
warning that the shooting-boot 
of even the most fairy - footed 
individual must give. How- 
ever, though there can be no 
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two opinions as to the ad- 
vantages of down-wind shoot- 
ing, it will be very seldom that 
it can be managed for any 
length of time during a day’s 
sport without much counter- 
marching and waste of time. 
Snipe-ground usually abounds 
in odd patches of marsh and 
bog projecting at all angles 
from the main shooting, at- 
tempts to start invariably from 
the windward side of which 
would mean an immense num- 
ber of fatiguing detours. So 
that the young shooter is 
advised not to think overmuch 
about getting the wind “dead 
aft,” but to take things as they 
come. Even if he should miss 
a great proportion of the birds 
bolting up-wind, the few he 
will kill by the quickest of 
snapshots will not be the least 
proudly remembered when he 
comes to fight his battles over 
again to himself in the interval 
between tumbling into bed and 
the advent of slumber, a delight- 
ful period of after-joy, the 
peculiar property of sportsmen. 
This is the time when the fences 
are topped again one by one, 
the bump-bump of the grouse 
on the heather is re-heard, or 
the boil of the salmon and the 
bend of the rod-top to his 
mighty wrench beheld again 
as vividly as in the morning 
hours, before sleep comes to 
close up ears and eyes until the 
late winter dawn releases them 
clear and keen for more work 
on the morrow. 

There is, however, one situ- 
ation in which it is occasion- 
ally advisable to make a de- 
liberate choice of shooting 
against the wind for a time, 
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and that is when you are about 
to commence your day’s sport 
near the leeward march or 
boundary of your shooting 
rights. Any attempt to get 
the wind “aft,” or even on 
“the beam,” may possibly re- 
sult in many of the birds missed 
or flushed out of shot depart- 
ing out of bounds for the rest 
of the day; for though they 
will of course spring head to 
wind, they are far more likely 
to make their final escape over 
the frontier towards which you 
are driving them, than to pass 
you by to take up a fresh posi- 
tion in rear. Whereas if you 
travel quickly along the bound- 
ary, making here and _ there 
short incursions up-wind, nearly 
every bird that departs un- 
scathed will drop eventually 
somewhere on your own do- 
main, to be dealt with more 
carefully at your next merry 
meeting. 

A very favourite haunt of 
snipe, often their only one in 
a frost, is the rush-fringed 
margin of a brook, especially 
if it be of a winding nature 
with little reedy peninsulas 
projecting from the salients of 
each bend, and here and there 
a stretch of growth or mud in 
mid-channel. Excellent shoot- 
ing may be had under such 
conditions, for the snipe usually 
lie well, occasionally even re- 
quiring to be flushed by a dog, 
if collected on one of these 
islands separated from the 
bank by a channel of fair 
width. But here, if the breeze 
blows up or down stream, 
the gun must certainly walk 
down-wind, otherwise the snipe 
will be almost impossible to 
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hit as they dash away straight 
between the banks of the 
stream, dodging round bends 
and any bushes that may be 
onthe margin. It is absolutely 
necessary to force them away 
from the brook to one side or 
the other, and a down-wind 
advance is the only way to 
do it. Of course if the wind 
blows across the stream, you 
will do best to stick to the 
windward bank, not only be- 
cause of the easier shots 
obtainable, but because the 
majority of birds will usually 
be lying under its shelter. 

In connection with shooting 
along brooks it is commonly 
supposed that it is better to 
work the banks by retiring from 
and advancing towards them 
alternately, than to progress 
steadily along the margin, pre- 
sumably with the idea that 
the snipe will not so readily 
perceive the approach of the 
invader. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, such a method 
is not only a waste of time and 
trouble, but has also the dis- 
advantage of causing you to 
miss over many birds lying 
between the point at which 
you left the stream and that at 
which you again strike it. It 
must be remembered that in 
snipe-shooting half the battle 
is flushing the birds, whether 
you actually get a shot or not, 
for it will be seldom that a 
large percentage may not be 
marked down for a second 
attempt. Of course if a certain 
spot on the water’s edge is 
known to harbour birds, it 
will pay you to approach it 
cautiously, possibly necessitat- 
ing a retreat from the bank 
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some distance before aiming at 
the place; but such a man- 
ceuvre would only be neces- 
sary in a brook of quite unusual 
straightness. I have noticed 
that snipe flushed from the 
sides of watercourses do not 
generally take long flights, 
whatever the weather or wind 
may be, their places of refuge 
on such occasions being occa- 
sionally very unexpected and 
odd, so that careful marking 
is particularly advisable. I 
have many times observed 
snipe under these conditions 
drop into the centre of ploughed 
fields and under stone walls 
quite innocent of cover. 
Whilst on this subject, it may 
be as well to impress upon the 
reader the importance of master- 
ing as soon as possible the topo- 
graphy of his shooting-ground. 
Snipe are occasionally astonish- 
ingly regular in their flight 
when flushed by dog or man 
from certain bogs, and will time 
after time make for odd covers 
that the sportsman has not 
considered it worth while to 
visit. When shooting on strange 
ground, the complete disappear- 
ance for the rest of the day of 
large wisps that have risen wild 
is a constant source of wonder 
to many people. When such is 
the case, my advice is to search 
out thoroughly every little in- 
significant wet corner that lies 
in the direction of their flight. 
If you are so fortunate as to 
find one or two of these occu- 
pied, you should have some 
pretty shooting, for a wisp is 
very seldom a wisp more than 
once in the day, and it is ten to 
one that the snipe will lie well. 
I call to mind a large flooded 
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marsh, from one corner of which 
a flock of about fifty birds made 
off in a certain direction daily 
immediately their territory was 
invaded. There was only one 
place to which they could have 
gone,—so said my man, who 
knew every inch of the country ; 
but, snipe-like, they were never 
there. One day it occurred to 
me, after the usual performance 
had taken place, to explore a 
densely grown little combe or 
hollow that lay to one side of 
my customary walk. The place 
was certainly not more than 
thirty yards across at the top, 
and sloped down like an in- 
verted cone to a point below, 
where trickled a tiny stream, 
—a possible lie for a woodcock, 
but as likely to hold a tiger as 
a snipe. However, snipe were 
there, not one or two, but fifty 
at least, undoubtedly the com- 
pany that had screamed adieu 
from the marsh behind, and in 
a delightful state of unsoci- 
ability. I got nine couple there 
on that day, killed, but was 
unable to retrieve at least half 
that number again, and moved 
the rest on to the “only place 
they could have gone to,” where 
the more favourable ground 
enabled a fairly satisfactory toll 
to be taken. Had it not been 
for the dreadful nature of the 
undergrowth, and the extreme 
difficulty of shooting when up 
to the armpits in brambles, that 
little “‘ woolly ” dell might have 
been the scene of most com- 
mendable bags. Subsequently 
snipe were always there after 
the marsh had been shot over, 
never, as I proved, before. But 
it had taken me three years 
to find it out. If down-wind 
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shooting cannot be managed, 
naturally the next best thing 
is to walk across it, and it will 
be found that this will be pos. 
sible on by far the greater 
portion of your daily round. 
But here, too, there are pros 
and cons to be considered. Will 
it be better to proceed with the 
wind blowing across your path 
from left to right or from right 
to left? In the first case you 
will have to shoot at the snipe 
flying to your left, in the latter 
to your right. To me person- 
ally the former direction is the 
easier, but I believe that most 
people declare in favour of the 
latter. This is a matter that 
the reader must decide for him- 
self when the choice arises, 
Whichever plan he elects to 
follow, he will, if birds are 
numerous, have some of the 
most delightful shooting that 
these islands afford. Perhaps 
the acme of the sport is attained 
when the wind is blowing warm 
but freshly across a wide open 
stretch of moor or bog. There 
is now no necessity to return 
on your tracks in order to 
take the next strip before the 
wind (a paying method when 
the breeze is strong); the 
ground can be fairly walked 
out from end to end and back 
again in a series of long U’s, 
the shots presenting a fascinat- 
ing sequence of lessons in quick- 
ness and “holding ahead,” as 
the snipe slip off on either hand, 
close to the ground, at every 
conceivable angle, and at per- 
haps inconceivable speed. 

A hint as to “marking” 
may be given here. When 
shooting without a retriever 
in long grass or rushes, it will 
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be found that every now and 
then a bird clearly seen to fall 
dead will have disappeared in a 
most mysterious and exasperat- 
ing fashion when you or your 
attendant go forward to gather 
it. The number of snipe com- 
pletely lost in this manner 
throughout a season’s shooting 
is astonishing ; but it will be 
reduced if it is remembered 
that a dead snipe usually falls 
nearer to you than it appears 
to do. I have often seen 
sportsmen walk right over 
their bird, fallen, maybe, back 
upwards, and harmonising 
exactly with the surrounding 
growth, only tosearch vainly and 
impatiently perhaps ten yards 
beyond it. This peculiarity is 
especially noticeable when 
birds are shot, as they con- 
stantly will be, as they skim 
over a wall or bank. From 
your side it will look as if the 


impetus of their flight had 
carried them many yards into 
the field or marsh on the other 
side; but in nine cases out of 


ten the bird will be found 
right under the bank itself, 
often in the ditch or rough 
herbage that runs along its 
foot. I think it is pretty 
certain that a snipe not killed 
outright, but yet in extremis, 
always looks out for a secure 
hiding-place in which to drop, 
even though it may die before 
reaching the ground, a fact 
that may account for the 
wonderful concealment of 
many dead birds. I can only 
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say that I have witnessed 
birds falling with a bump, 
perfectly dead, into the only 
patch of cover available for 
quite a distance, too often for 
the circumstance to be merely 
the result of chance. In the 
case of a mortally wounded 
bird topping a bank on the 
other side of which lies a bare 
field, it is extremely probable 
that, after a short flight over 
the unfriendly ground, the 
dying creature, seeing no cover 
ahead within reach of its fail- 
ing strength, turns back and 
gains the ditch or growth 
below the sportsman’s line of 
sight. I cannot say that I 
have ever actually observed 
this in the case of a snipe 
afterwards picked up dead, but 
with slightly wounded birds the 
manceuvre is so common that 
it is evidently an instinct, snd 
one not noticeable with any 
other game-bird with which I 
am acquainted. But whatever 
the reason may be, the fact is 
nine times out of ten as stated, 
so that whenever you are badly 
beaten by a snipe which you 
are morally certain is a dead 
bird, whether it fell in open 
bog, rushes, or over a bank, 
your best move, after a reason- 
able search about the place 
where you expected to find it, 
is revocare pedem to any little 
hollow or patch of cover that 
lies between the spot you are 
searching and that from which 
you fired. 
ScoLoPax. 
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It has long been the fashion 
to discredit the stories of 
ancient travellers. The facts 
which they have recorded have 
been laughed to scorn, as though 
accuracy were the exclusive 
privilege of the moderns. The 
ingenious simplicity of their 
narratives, so often imitated in 
later days by avowed liars, has 
been turned to their disgrace. 
And even where a certain 
credence has been placed in 
the histories of old time, the 
condescension has been dis- 
counted by irrelevant demands. 
It has been asked, for instance, 
of Herodotus, who was a gossip 
as well as a historian, that he 
should be not merely an expert 
philologist, but also a disciple 
of M. Seignobos. But they 


forget, these critics of early 
narratives, that an anecdote, 
though false in letter, may be 


true in spirit. A dramatic 
episode, though unsupported 
by facts, may symbolise an 
actual occurrence more clearly 
than a plain inscription. In- 
deed the ancient chronicles 
often give a juster view of 
history than authentic records, 
because in the chronicles the 
truth is not whittled away 
with criticism nor obscured by 
ill-digested documents. When 
Herodotus went upon his jour- 
ney he wrote down in eager 
simplicity whatever he was told, 
and though modern research 
may prove many of his state- 
ments false, it cannot dim the 
brilliance of the picture which 
he drew of his own world. 


Again, though modern critics 
declare that his history of 
the Persian wars is impaired 
by prejudice, the fact that 
Herodotus saw in this heroic 
contest the struggle between 
Asia and Europe, between East 
and West, gave it a unity 
which was not merely more 
dramatic, but is essentially 
truer than the truth itself, 
could we ever arrive at it. 
Now, of all the early travellers, 
none has suffered from histori- 
cal incredulity more bitterly 
than Marco Polo. The nick- 
name Millioni, which he early 
received, implied a charge of 
habitual exaggeration, and it 
was not long after his death 
that he became a legendary 
personage. The transcriber of 
one of the Florentine manu- 
scripts, quoted by Sir Henry 
Yule, confesses that he copied 
the book to pass the time and 
to rid himself of melancholy ; 
but he finds the contents “ in- 
credible things, not lies so much 
as miracles ””—things, indeed, 
“entertaining enough, but not 
to believe or put any faith in.” 
Even Sir Thomas Browne, 
not content with discrediting 
Ctesias and Sir John Mande- 
ville, urges his reader to “ carry 
&@ wary eye on Paulus Vene- 
tus”; “he may thereby decline 
occasion of Error.” 

But it is now universally ad- 
mitted, in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
despite, that nothing is so re- 
markable in Marco Polo as his 
accuracy. And, indeed, the dis- 
belief in Marco’s narrative 
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sprang, not from a spirit of 
scientific inquiry, but from ig- 
norance. His adverse critics 
forgot, what the transcriber of 
Florence sadly remembered, 
that “throughout the world 
very different things are found 
in different countries”; and 
they readily took all that was 
unknown, not as magnificent, 
but as mendacious. However, 
Marco Polo is now rehabili- 
tated, and his rehabilitation is 
due to none so much as to Sir 
Henry Yule, a third edition of 
whose masterpiece, revised in 
the light of recent discoveries 
by Henri Cordier, has recently 
been published (John Murray). 
Of this work it is impossible 
to speak too highly. It is a 
worthy monument both to the 
Venetian traveller and his most 
learned editor. It is indeed far 


more than a mere edition of 
Marco Polo, being also a his- 


tory of the East, and an admir- 
able treatise upon medieval 
geography. But the original 
is always more valuable than 
the commentary it suggests, 
and we cannot read the Vene- 
tian’s Golden Book without 
wondering what manner of 
man he was, and what ambi- 
tion of wealth or knowledge 
it was that took him to the 
East. 

But the book, as Sir Henry 
Yule says, is a book of puzzles ; 
and the puzzle most difficult of 
solution is the man _ himself. 
There never was a writer less 
tainted with egoism than 
Marco Polo. He reveals no 
prejudices save a sound con- 
tempt for what he calls Pat- 
arins or Heretics, and few 
idiosyncrasies. His heart is 
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not on his sleeve, nor his soul 
on his forehead. He travelled 
through the East with a quiet 
observant eye fixed upon every 
object which came to his notice. 
He described what he saw with 
a cold impartiality, as though 
his interest in the external 
world was wholly detached, 
as though all sights and sounds 
affected him equally. The 
wealth and splendour of Kublai 
Khan roused him to his solitary 
enthusiasm. But for the rest, 
he allows nothing to come be- 
tween the reader and the object 
described: in other words, he 
colours nothing with his own 
fancy ; never does he suffer the 
mind to embellish what the eye 
has seen. Sir Henry Yule al- 
lows him one gleam of humour. 
The Great Khan, he tells us, 
makes his money out of paper, 
which costs him nothing, and 
yet is equal to the treasury of 
the whole world, and “the way 
it is wrought is such that you 
might say he hath the Secret 
of Alchemy in perfection, and 
you would be right.” It is not 
a jest which prompts to hilar- 
ity, yet it is the best that 
may be found in the pages of 
Marco Polo. In fact, so few 
are his preferences that we can 
say little more of him than 
that he was a sober - minded 
industrious collector of facts, 
intent to observe rather than 
to explain, believing that one 
simple truth is worth a dozen 
theories, yet withal rather a 
rationalist than a fantastic. 
On the few occasions whereon 
he condescends to give a reason, 
he is the resolute foe of mystery 
and the supernatural. He de- 
clares that the salamander is no 
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beast, but a substance found in 
the earth. “Everybody must 
be aware,” says he, “that it can 
be no animal’s nature to live 
in fire, seeing that every animal 
is composed of all the four ele- 
ments.” On this question he is 
sounder even than Sir Thomas 
Browne, who kept a wary eye 
upon fim. On the other hand, 
he had implicit faith in the en- 
chantments of the Bacsi, who, 
at the court of the Great Khan, 
caused cups to move from their 
place, and to present themselves 
to the Emperor, without being 
touched by anybody. “’Tis a 
truth and no lie,” he exclaims ; 
“and so will tell you the sages 
of our own country who under- 
stand necromancy, for they also 
can perform it.” 

But while it is difficult to 
sketch Marco Polo’s character, 
there are still the materials of 
a scant biography. He was 
born, thus much we infer from 
his own story, about 1254. 
His father, Nicolas, and Maffeo, 
his uncle, “singularly noble, 
wise, and provident men,” were 
Venetians of much wealth and 
ancient lineage, who, in an 
age wherein nobility did not 
disdain commerce, travelled to 
the East on a venture of trade. 
In 1260 they were minded to 
cross the greater sea with a 
store of jewels, and, having 
spent a year at the court of 
Barka Khan, they came to 
Bokhara, where they fell in 
with two envoys from the 
court of the Great Khan, 
“the Lord of all the Tartars 
in the World.” And when the 
envoys beheld the two mer- 
chants they said: “Gentlemen, 
if ye will take our counsel 
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ye will find great honour and 
profit shall come thereof. The 
Great Khan hath never seen 
any Latins, and he hath a 
great desire so to do. Where- 
fore, if ye will keep us com- 
pany to his court, he will be 
right glad to see you, and will 
treat you with great honour 
and liberality.”” So they jour- 
neyed for a whole year until 
they came to Cambaluc, where 
abode the Great Khan. Now 
this great monarch, the Lord 
of all the Tartars, put many 
questions to the two merchants 
concerning their country and 
its mode of government. 
Above all, he was curious con- 
cerning the Christian faith, and 
being greatly pleased with what 
the two brothers told him about 
the ways of the Latins, he re- 
solved to send them on an em- 
bassy to the Pope. And so they 
turned their faces westward, 
carrying with them a tablet 
of gold, whereon it was com- 
manded that the Ambassadors 
should receive all that they 
needed on the road. But when 
at last they came to Acre, 
they found that Pope Clement 
was dead, and it was not until 
Gregory X. was seated on the 
throne that they returned to 
the court of the Great Khan, 
this time accompanied by 
Marco himself. No sooner did 
Marco Polo reach Cambaluc 
than he won the favour of 
the Emperor. He was young 
enough to adapt himself to 
the speech and habits of a 
strange country. He “sped 
wondrously in learning the 
customs of the Tartars”: he 
soon mastered their manner 
of writing and their practice 
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of war; and “he came in 
brief space to know several 
languages, and four sundry 
written characters.” Better 
still, he was a keen judge of 
men. He speedily discovered 
that the Emperor had a sincere 
curiosity concerning the life and 
manners of strange peoples, and 
that he thought that ambas- 
sadors who could tell him 
nothing on their return save 
the business on which they had 
gone were no better than fools 
and dolts. Accordingly, when 
Marco Polo was sent on an 
embassy to a country a good 
six months’ journey distant, he 
not only executed his orders 
with discretion, but took note 
of all that he saw and heard, 
that he might presently amuse 
the leisure of the Khan, his 
master. So he abode at 


Cambaluc many years, travel- 
ling hither and thither as the 


Emperor bade him, and the 
chance which should carry him 
to his native Venice seemed 
remote indeed. However, in 
1295, the Great Khan desired 
to send the Lady Cocachin to 
Argon, the Lord of the Levant, 
that he might take her to wife, 
and he chose the three Latins 
to be her escort. And thus 
Marco Polo and his two uncles 
reached their home laden with 
riches and their heads stored 
with many strange tales of the 
Golden East. 

When they reached Venice, 
the same fate befell them as be- 
fell Ulysses. Their friends, who 
believed them long since dead, 
failed to recognise in the three 
travel - stained men the mer- 
chants whom once they knew. 
From long disuse they had 
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almost forgotten their Venetian 
tongue. Their shabby clothes 
were, like their speech, of the 
Tartar fashion. And when 
they arrived at their own 
house, which still stands in the 
Corte del Millioni, their rela- 
tives regarded them as im- 
postors. But they, unabashed 
at their cold reception, devised 
a plan by which they might 
win the honourable notice of 
the whole city, a plan which, 
as Sir Henry Yule remarks, re- 
calls the ‘ Arabian Nights’ :— 


“They invited a number of their 
kindred to an entertainment ”—it is 
Ramusio who tells the story—“ which 
they took care to have prepared with 
great state and splendour ; and when 
the hour arrived for sitting down to 
table they came forth of their cham- 
ber all three clothed in crimson 
satin, fashioned in long robes reach- 
ing to the ground, such as people in 
those days wore within doors. And 
when water for the hands had been 
served, and the guests were set, they 
took off these robes and put on others 
of crimson damask, while the first 
suit were by their orders cut up and 
divided among the servants. Then 
after partaking of some of the dishes, 
they went out again, and came back 
in robes of crimson velvet ; and when 
they had again taken their seats the 
second suits were divided as before. 
When dinner was over, they did the 
like with the robes of velvet, after 
they had put on dresses of the ordin- 
ary fashion worn by the rest of the 
company. These proceedings caused 
much wonder among the ests. 
But when the cloth had been drawn, 
and all the servants had been ordered 
to retire from the dining-hall, Messer 
Marco, as the youngest of the three, 
rose from table, and going into an- 
other chamber, brought forth the three 
shabby dresses of coarse stuff which 
they had worn when they first arrived. 
Straightway they took sharp knives 
and n to rip up some of the 
seams and welts, and to take out of 
them jewels of the greatest value 
in vast quantities, such as rubies, 
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sapphires, carbuncles, diamonds, and 
emeralds, which had all been stitched 
up in those dresses in so artful a 
fashion that nobody could have sus- 


pected the fact.” 


Instantly the temper of Venice 
changed. The relatives of 
the travellers, although they 
did not know that they had 
witnessed the imitation of a 
Mongol ceremony, were re- 
spectfully amazed at the costly 
treasure, and eager to recognise 
as their kindred the travellers 
whom yesterday they had 
despised. But Marco Polo was 
not destined long to enjoy the 
respect of his fellow-citizens. 
Three years after his return 
from the East, war broke out 
between Venice and Genoa, 
and Marco Polo, obedient to 
the call of patriotism, sailed 
with Dandolo, as a gentleman 
commander of a galley. <A 


fierce battle was fought off 


the island Curzola (the ancient 
Corcyra), the Genoese were com- 
pletely victorious, and Marco 
Polo was one of seven thou- 
sand prisoners. His imprison- 
ment at Genoa, irksome as it 
doubtless was to the intrepid 
traveller, was fortunate for us, 
since to it we owe Marco Polo’s 
immortal work. Among his 
fellow-prisoners was one, Rus- 
ticiano of Pisa, and the trav- 
eller beguiled his enforced 
leisure by dictating the story 
of his travels to this com- 
panion. The book was written, 
as Sir Henry Yule proves, in a 
rugged kind of French; but it 
was speedily translated into 
other languages, and though 
its marvels did not gain an 
easy credence, it won an instant 
popularity, as a fine specimen 
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of a traveller's tale. The 
readers, who devoured it open- 
mouthed, cheerfully disbelieved 
it, and the author soon seemed 
as legendary as his adventures, 
“It is alleged,” Sir Henry Yule 
tells us, “that long after our 
traveller’s death, there was 
always in the Venetian 
masques one individual who 
assumed the name of Marco 
Millioni, and told Munchausen- 
like stories to divert the 
vulgar.” Thus it was that 
Marco Polo reversed the com- 
mon experience of travellers, 
whose fables are most often 
believed until they are proved 
to be false. Laughed to scorn 
by his contemporaries as a 
concocter of falsehood, he has 
been proved by the research of 
later centuries to have been a 
miracle of truth, and _ has 
changed the réle of harlequin 
for that of scientific observer. 
After a year’s imprisonment 
he returned to Venice, and there 
he disappears from our ken. 
Though now and again his name 
is mentioned in documents, the 
last years of his life are shrouded 
in mystery. But his book re- 
mains, a splendid monument 
to a distinguished career. It 
is one of the few works that 
is universally accepted with- 
out question, and it has been 
read with pleasure as well as 
profit by countless generations. 
The dedication is arrogant 
in its wide appeal. “Great 
Princes, Emperors, and Kings,” 
thus it runs, “ Dukes and Mar- 
quises, Counts, Knights, and 
Burgesses! and People of all 
degrees who desire to get know- 
ledge of the various races of 
mankind and of the diversities 
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of the sundry regions of the 
World, take this Book and 
cause it to be read to you.” 
And the style of the book, 
which no translation can abol- 
ish or even change, was well 
adapted to win a general popu- 
larity. Marco Polo was no 
pedant: though he has proved 
a literary inspiration to others, 
he was himself all unlettered ; 
and with the wonderful legends 
of Alexander, then as now cur- 
rent in the East, his know- 
ledge of the past begau and 
ended. In other words, he owed 
far more to life than to books, 
and spoke the language of 
action rather than of reflec- 
tion. Accordingly, his narra- 
tive is admirably simple and 
direct, and as you read you 
are conscious that he wrote 
not with the pen but with 
the voice. Moreover, his age 
and his subject alike were 
fresh. He had no need to 
aim at far-fetched images or 
elaborate phrases. The mar- 
vels which he related were 
strange enough to attain their 
due effect without embellish- 
ment. He who reveals for the 
first time the gorgeous East 
may well be content with a 
modest style, and Marco Polo 
heightens the verisimilitude of 
his narrative by his unvarying 
simplicity. Moreover, a single 
word is enough to adorn the 
traveller’s record, which is sim- 
plex munditis, “plain in its 
neatness.” So that, in spite of 
his plainness, or perhaps on 
account of it, he leaves on 
your mind an impression of 
splendour and magnificence, of 
gold and silver, and spices 
and precious stones. But even 


when he describes the common 
adventures of every day, he 
describes them in precisely the 
right terms. ‘On leaving the 
Castle,” he writes as he ap- 
proaches Shibrgan, “you ride 
over fine plains and beautiful 
valleys and pretty hillsides pro- 
ducing excellent grass pasture, 
and abundance of fruits and 
all other products.” It is such 
simple statements as this which 
give you a sense of the open 
air, and almost delude you that 
you too are sharing the pains 
and pleasures of the Venetian’s 
journey. 

But though Marco Polo knew 
many men and many cities, it 
was Kublai Khan who won his 
profoundest respect, and who is 
the real hero of his book. And 
well did he deserve the honour, 
for he was a great emperor 
both in peace and war. Gifted 
with an intelligence rare in his 
age and country, he was free 
from the prejudices which con- 
fuse the minds of smaller men. 
He protected all religions with 
an equal hand, and declared 
that if the Pope would send 
him a hundred men skilled in 
law, who should rebuke the 
practices of the idolaters to 
their faces, he would receive 
baptism. Meanwhile he re- 
spected the learned men of 
every nation, and his Court 
was more highly civilised than 
the Courts of Western Europe. 
He was already advanced in 
years when Marco Polo entered 
his service. And thus it is that 
the Venetian describes him: 
“He is of a good stature, 
neither tall nor short, but of 
a middle height. He has a 
becoming amount of flesh, and 
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is very shapely in all his limbs. 
His complexion is white and red, 
the eyes black and fine, the nose 
well formed and well set on.” 
Such was the great emperor, 
whose palace, the greatest that 
ever was, stood in Cambaluc, 
the capital of Cathay. In de- 
scribing this pleasure dome 
Marco Polo for once exhausts the 
language of enthusiasm. His 
style, usually calm, is excited 
to a sudden admiration. The 
terrace walks, the pillared bal- 
ustrades, the dragons, beasts, 
and birds, all sculptured and 
gilt, the ceiling enriched with 
gold and silver and paintings, 
the great marble staircases, 
seemed in his eyes miracles of 
beauty. “The hall of the 

ce is so large,” says he, 
“that it could easily dine six 
thousand people. The build- 
ing is altogether so rich, so 
vast, and so beautiful that no 


man on earth could design any- 


thing superior to it. The out- 
side of the roof is all covered 
with vermilion and yellow and 
green and blue and other hues, 
which are fixed with a varnish 
so fine and exquisite that they 
shine like crystal, and lend a 
resplendent lustre to the palace 
as seen for a great way round.” 
It was a fitting stage truly 
for the pageant of the Great 
Khan’s life. Never did an 
emperor more pompously sus- 
tain the dignity of the throne 
than this one. A guard of 
twelve thousand horsemen sup- 
ported his state; the fashion of 
his high feast is more splendid 
than imagination can conceive. 
Marco Polo, baffled by the 
luxury, can find no words to 
describe the dishes served on 
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these august occasions. But 
the ceremony of the wine-cup 
he sets forth with some cir- 
cumstance. “When the em- 
peror is going to drink,” says 
he, “all the musical instru- 
ments, of which he has vast 
store of every kind, begin to 
play. And when he takes the 
cup, all the barons and the 
rest of the company drop on 
their knees and make the 
deepest obeisance before him, 
and then the emperor doth 
drink.” 

The greatest festival of all 
was held upon New Year's 
Day, when the Khan and all 
his court were clothed in white, 
that good luck may be theirs 
throughout the year. On this 
day his subjects offered him 
gifts, among the rest more than 
a hundred thousand white horses, 
beautiful animals, richly capari- 
soned. But what encouraged 
Marco Polo to his highest flight 
of eloquence is the magnificent 
sport which the Great Khan 
enjoyed. He had leopards, 
lynxes, and lions trained to 
the chase. “And ‘tis a rare 
sight, I can tell you, to see 
those lions giving chase” to 
boars and wild cattle, bears, 
wild asses, and stags. And 
when it pleased the Emperor to 
go a-fowling, he took with him 
ten thousand falconers, and 
some five hundred gerfalcons, 
besides peregrines, sakers, and 
other hawks in great numbers; 
and he himself was “carried upon 
four elephants in a fine chamber 
made of timber, lined inside 
with plates of beaten gold, and 
outside with lions’ skins.” And 
so he rode with a dozen ger- 
falcons at his side, and some- 
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times one of his barons, who 
followed him on horseback, ex- 
claimed, “Sire! look out for 
Cranes!” Then the Emperor, 
to quote Marco Polo’s own 
words, “instantly has the top 
of his chamber thrown open, 
and having marked the cranes 
he casts one of his gerfalcons, 
whichever he pleases; and 
often the quarry is struck 
within his view, so that he has 
the most exquisite sport and 
diversion, there as he sits in his 
chamber or lies on his bed ; and 
all the Barons with him get the 
enjoyment of it likewise! So 
it is not without reason I tell 
you that I do not believe there 
ever existed in the world, or 
ever will exist, a man with such 
sport and enjoyment as he has, 
or with such rare opportunities.” 
Thus, in a tone of amazed en- 
thusiasm, Marco Polo tells us 
of the lion who at a certain 
festival kneels innocuous at the 
Emperor’s feet, and of the bark 
which with singular cunning he 
converts into money, and of the 
wonderful rice-wine which his 
people drink, and of the black 
stones which were dug out of 
the ground and burned like fire- 
wood, and of the astrolabes 
which were the pride of Cam- 
balue, and which till but a year 
ago still adorned the city of 
Pekin. In Marco Polo’s eyes 
everything was magnificent, 
and his reader will easily share 
the traveller’s enthusiasm. 
From the prose of Marco 
Polo, Kublai Khan passed into 
Coleridge’s imperishable verse. 
One night the poet read Marco 
Polo’s description in the pages 
of Purchas the Pilgrim, and 
falling asleep he dreamed the 
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dream which will keep the 
memory of Kublai Khan for 
ever fresh. Thus runs the 
noble prose of Purchas: “In 
Xaindar did Cublai Can build 
a stately pallace, encompassing 
sixteen miles of plaine ground 
with a wall, wherein are fertile 
meddowes, pleasant springs, de- 
lightful streams, and all sorts 
of beasts of chase and game, 
and in the middest thereof a 
sumptuous house of pleasure.” 
Compare this with Coleridge’s 
splendid verse, and you will 
have such a commentary upon 
the translation of prose into 
poetry as you could not match 
out of Shakespeare and North’s 
‘Plutarch.’ 

But if it was the Khan and 
his court which most vividly 
touched the imagination of 
Marco Polo, he kept his eyes 
and ears open wherever he 
went, and tells us precisely 
what we want to know of the 
strange countries which he 
traversed —of Armenia the 
Lesser, whose nobles are “ good 
at naught unless it be at 
boozing”; of Armenia the 
Greater, where they weave the 
best buckram in the world; of 
Camal, the city of complacent 
husbands; of Hormuz, where 
the simoom bakes the bodies of 
those it kills; of the Lamas, 
who lead lives of virtue and 
abstinence ; and of many other 
cities and peoples. Nor is 
there any lack in his pages of 
pleasant stories. The Old Man 
of the Mountain might have 
stepped out from the pages of 
Boccaccio or Rabelais. Now, 
the Old One, as Marco Polo 
calls him, had turned a certain 
valley into the — beautiful 
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garden that ever was _ seen. 
“In it were erected the most 
elegant pavillions and palaces 
that can be imagined, all 
covered with gilding and ex- 
quisite painting.” And there, 
as in the garden of the Deca- 
meron, were beautiful damsels, 
who could play upon all manner 
of instruments, and dance and 
sing. And thus the Old Man 
made all who came therein 
believe they were in paradise, 
nor was any man permitted to 
enter the garden except those 
whom the Old Man intended 
to be an assassin. But once 
within the sacred enclosure, 
whereto they were carried 


drugged and asleep, the youths 
could not leave unless their 
master sent them on a mission. 
“Go thou, he would say, and 
slay So-and-so, and when thou 
returnest my Angels shall bear 


thee into Paradise. And 
shouldst thou die, natheless 
even so will I send my Angels 
to carry thee back into Para- 
dise.” And so the foolish ones 
believed him, and felt that in 
either case they were sure of 
Paradise ; while, as for the Old 
One, he could rid himself by 
murder of all his foes and 
inspire his rivals with a great 
dread. But the Old Man 
aroused the wrath of the Lord 
of the Tartars, who besieged 
his city for three years, put 
him to death, and levelled his 
paradise to the earth. His 
successors have never since 
practised assassination, and we 
read with something of a shock 
that the last of them, the direct 
heir of the Vieux de la Mon- 
tagne, is the chief patron and 
promoter of the Bombay turf, 
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and devotes the large income 
that he receives from the faith- 
ful to the maintenance of a4 
racing-stable. 

But the mere fact that the 
Old Man of the Mountain has 
a living heir, is an excellent 
illustration of Marco Polo's 
truth. That which he saw 
may still be seen to-day, de- 
generate, yet the same. Ip- 
deed, the great work accom- 
plished by Sir Henry Yule, 
whose name will be for ever 
honourably associated with 
Marco Polo’s, was to prove 
the accurate observation and 
patient sincerity of the Ven- 
etian traveller. Some early 
commentators were disposed to 
rank Marco Polo higher than 
all his rivals, even than Colum- 
bus himself. But his greatness 
stands in no need of exaggera- 
tion, and he achieved so much 
that it is superfluous to over- 
rate him. And what he did is 
so valiantly described by Sir 
Henry Yule that in honour of 
them both we will quote the 
editor’s own words. “Marco 
Polo,” says he, 


“was the first traveller to trace a route 
across the whole longitude of Asia, 
naming and describing Kingdom after 
Kingdom which he had seen with his 
own eyes; the Deserts of Persia, the 
flowering plateaus and wild gorges of 
Badakhshan, the jade-bearing rivers 
of Khotan, the Mongolian Steppes, 
cradle of the power that had so lately 
threatened to swallow up Christen- 
dom, the new and brilliant court that 
had been established at Kambaluc: 
the first traveller to reveal China in 
all its wealth and vastness, its mighty 
rivers, its huge cities, its rich manv- 
factures, its swarming population, the 
inconceivably vast fleets that quick- 
ened its seas, and its inland waters; 
to tell us of the nations on its borders 
with all their eccentricities of man- 
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ners and worship ; of Thibet with its 
sordid devotees ; of Burmah with its 
golden pagodas and their tinkling 
crowns ; of Laos, of Siam, of Cochin 
China, of Japan, the Eastern Thule, 
with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed 
palaces. The first to speak of that 
museum of beauty and wonder, the 
Indian archipelago, still so imperfect- 
ly ransacked; of Java, the pearl 
of islands; of Sumatra with its 
many Kings, its strange costly pro- 
ducts and its cannibal races; of the 
naked savages of Nicobar and Anda- 
man; of Ceylon, the Isle of Gems, 
and its Sacred Mountain and its 
Tomb of Adam ; of India the Great, 
not as a dream-land of Alexandrian 
fables, but as a country seen and par- 
tially explored, with its virtuous 
Brahmins, its obscene ascetics, its 
diamonds and the strange tales of 
their acquisition, its sea-beds of pearl, 
and its powerful sun; the first in 
medieval times to give any distinct 
account of the secluded Christian 
empire of Abyssinia, and the semi- 
Christian island of Socotra ; to speak, 
though indeed dimly, of Zanzibar 
with its negroes and its ivory, and of 
the vast and distant Madagascar, 
bordering on the Dark Ocean of the 
South, with its ruc and other mon- 
strosities, and, in a remotely opposite 
region, of Siberia and the Arctic 
Ocean, of dog-sledges, white bears, 
and reindeer-riding Tunguses.” 


It is a proud achievement, 
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and while the traveller long ago 
won immortality, Sir Henry 
Yule’s erudite edition is univers- 
ally recognised as a worthy ex- 
position of a great book. The 
notes which justify the narra- 
tive of Marco Polo are marvels 
of scholarship. Nothing is 
neglected which shall throw 
light upon the text, and Sir 
Henry Yule’s thoroughness is 
proved by the scanty additions 
which M. Henri Cordier has 
found it necessary to make. 
It remains to add that Miss 
Yule’s life of her father, pre- 
fixed to this third edition, is an 
admirable account of a singu- 
larly fortunate career. Sir 
Henry Yule distinguished him- 
self as a soldier, a traveller, 
a statesman, and a man of 
letters. It is but the other 
day that his ‘Hobson-Jobson,’ a 
remarkable glossary of Anglo- 
Indian terms, was published, 
and now we welcome this 
other monument to his mem- 
ory, which will be kept green 
as long as the name of Marco 
Polo is treasured in the world. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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LorD SALISBURY was the 
last of England’s great states- 
men. Both in mind and method 
he belonged to an older fashion 
of governance than his contem- 
poraries or immediate prede- 
cessors. Disraeli was a bril- 
liant meteor which flashed 
across our sky, and which had 
as little to do with the system 
of English politics as a chance 
comet has to do with the solar 
system. Mr Gladstone, again, 
was no more than an unhappy 
episode. A histrionic gift en- 
abled him at once to bully 


his colleagues and to flatter 
the people ; but as he broke the 
tradition of the past, so he left 
none for the future, and to-day 
his career has no other than 


an archeological value. But 
Lord Salisbury was, and will 
probably remain, the last link 
in the great chain of English 
politics. That he has left none 
behind who will worthily carry 
on his work is not his fault: 
it is his triumph that he was 
more closely related to his an- 
cestor, the great Lord Burleigh, 
than to any of the colleagues 
with whom he acted in a politi- 
cal career of more than half a 
century. 

From the first moment that 
he took his seat in Parliament 
as Lord Robert Cecil he re- 
vealed himself a stern, unbend- 


ing Tory. He preached the 
doctrine of reaction with an 
eloquence and a logic which 
should have been irresistible. 
The battles which he fought 
in those early days were long 
ago won by the other side; 
but defeat does not impair the 
justice of a cause, and had 
Lord Robert Cecil been suc- 
cessful in his championship 
this England of ours would 
doubtless have been a happier 
place. He opposed the repeal 
of the paper duty on the ade- 
quate ground that “no person 
of education could learn any- 
thing worth knowing from a 
penny paper.” He supported 
the Irish Church with the 
passion of one for whom 
Church and State were indis- 
soluble; and wisely dreading 
the encroachment of democ- 
racy, he did his utmost to 
prevent the lowering of the 
franchise. But while he was 
a reactionary, he kept always 
within the bounds of the con- 
stitution. He clearly recog- 
nised that, once the people 
had the vote, the opinion of 
the people must be accepted, 
even with sorrow and without 
respect, To attempt to bring 
the voters to a better mind 
was of course the duty of every 
patriotic statesman. “ But,” 
said he to the House of Lords, 
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“when the opinion of your 
countrymen has declared it- 
self, and you see that their 
convictions — their firm, delib- 
erate, sustained convictions— 
are in favour of any course, 
I do not for a moment deny 
that it is your duty to yield.” 
The process of yielding, Lord 
Salisbury allowed, might be 
unpleasant ; but it was con- 
stitutional, and being a sound 
Tory, Lord Salisbury respected 
the constitution. A Minister 
might resign, a member of the 
Commons’ House might appeal 
to his constituents. For a 
peer there was no course but 
to exercise his suspensory veto 
as long as possible, and then 
to yield. 

And Lord Salisbury yielded 
so loyally that when the Irish 
Church was at last disestab- 
lished, he did his best to re- 
store harmony to the opposing 
factions. So, too, after the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 
1867, he suppressed his hos- 
tility to Disraeli, and remained 
his faithful colleague for many 
years, conscious that the dis- 
comfiture of Mr Gladstone was 
a strong and worthy bond be- 
tween them. But the real 
chance of his life did not come 
until (in 1877) he was ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. And 
henceforth he represented Eng- 
land abroad with equal skill 
and determination. So great 
was his authority, that a speech 
delivered by him in London 
found its instant effect in Paris 
or Berlin, in St Petersburg or 
Washington. From first to 
last he upheld the honour of 
England, with an energetic 
patriotism which entitled him 


to a place by the side of the 
strong rulers who have directed 
the fortunes of our country. 
He was strong as Cromwell, 
Chatham, Pitt, and Beacons- 
field were strong, and for the 
same reason: he turned a deaf 
ear to the siren popularity. 
He had formed a too intimate 
acquaintance with the press 
to overvalue its praise or its 
blame. When once his mind 
was made up, he hardened his 
heart against criticism, know- 
ing perfectly well that he him- 
self, with the essential facts 
before him, was better able to 
arrive at a just conclusion than 
the intrepid and irresponsible 
writers of leading articles. In 
old times it was easy enough 
for a statesman to ignore the 
popular clamour, but nowa- 
days they are few, indeed, who 
will turn a deaf ear towards 
the raucous and insistent voice 
of the people. 

It was this stern detachment 
from the gossip and scandal 
which degrade the politics of 
to-day that was the chief 
source of Lord Salisbury’s 
strength. In fighting Eng- 
land’s battles he did not con- 
front two adversaries, one 
abroad, another at home. 
There was an enemy at home, 
blatant and unashamed, which 
attacked him with a persistent 
violence; but he neither knew 
nor cared anything of him, and 
thus he was able to face the 
opponents of his country with 
an equal and undivided mind. 
The measure of his success is 
the reputation which he en- 
joyed on the continent of 
Europe. It was the pleasure 
as well as the policy of Ger- 
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many to underrate his intelli- 
gence and achievements. That 
Bismarck ever described him 
as a lath painted to look like 
iron we do not believe. But if 
Bismarck had said it, it would 
have been with the deliberate 
attempt to belittle a redoubt- 
able adversary. Above all, it 
is noteworthy that the day 
after his death the German 
press was united in depreci- 
ation. With a cunning which 
will deceive nobody, it praised 
Lord Salisbury’sdomestic policy, 
and threw the doubt of silence 
upon his handling of foreign 
affairs. No statesman ever re- 
ceived a higher compliment, no 
nation was ever more eloquently 
informed that its trust had 
been safely reposed in that 
statesman’s hands. 

But Lord Salisbury not only 
detached his mind from the 
observations of newspapers and 
other critics; he stood apart 
from the people which he 
governed. If he was respected, 
he was never popular. He did 
not cut a conspicuous figure in 
the public eye, as did Mr Glad- 
stone ; and it may be said in his 
praise that the heart of England 
never beat the quicker for his 
presence. He was willing 
enough to do the work, he 
was unwilling to assume the 
ornamental pose, of government. 
Nor did he ever forget that he 
was, in one of his incarnations, 
a great feudal lord, the head of 
an ancient house, to whom any 
close approach to the world 
outside was distasteful. Not 
that he was ever inappositely 
conscious of his position. But 
being, like all great men, of a 
simple temperament, he was 
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more interested in the essentials 
of life and politics than in 
their superficial appurtenances, 
Society, in its conventional 
sense, meant little or nothing 
to him. When he was not 
busied with affairs of state, he 
was engrossed in science or 
literature, and these engrossing 
interests again restricted his 
knowledge of the world out- 
side. The last Ministry over 
which he presided consisted 
largely of his kinsmen, and 
a wit suggested in explana- 
tion of the Prime Minister's 
choice that he knew nobody 
save his own family. And 
though due allowance must be 
made for epigram, it is true that 
Lord Salisbury was exclusive 
even to narrowness. But there 
was another reason why he 
should have chosen his col- 
leagues from a small circle: he 
was confident in the belief that, 
except at the very top, one man 
was as good as another, and 
that if only the leader were 
sound, the selection of his col- 
leagues was a matter of indif- 
ference. 

In this attitude there is no 
doubt a touch of cynicism, 
without whose recognition Lord 
Salisbury’s character will never 
be intelligible. He was some- 
thing of a cynic both in speech 
and thought, and it was this 
quality which found him an 
honoured place on the staff of 
‘The Saturday Review.’ The 
habit of flouting, which that 
eminent journal encouraged, 
never left him. In his best 
speeches gravity and ridicule 
were happily blended, and he 
remained unto the end a master 
of jeers and jibes. The timid 
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politician deplored his levity, 
but this very levity gave weight 
and substance to his speeches. 
A phrase may often exert a 
weightier influence than an 
argument, and a strong man 
need not fear if now and again 
he give offence. Once when it 
was objected that he had given 
up too large a slice of Africa to 
the French, he replied that the 
ceded territory was light of 
soil, and therefore admirably 
adapted to French methods of 
agriculture. The territory, of 
course, was desert, and the ex- 
planation may have been gall- 
ing to our neighbours; but the 
jest, however deplorable it may 
have been on the tongue of a 
weak man, was justified by 
Lord Salisbury’s firmness, and 
was entirely characteristic of 
his temperament. On another 
occasion, when America had 
fortified a diplomatic despatch 
with documents which were 
obviously forged, Lord Salis- 
bury opened his reply with 
these words, “Referring to such 
portions of your despatch as 
are not forgeries,” &c. Here 
was no heavily expressed re- 
proof. Here was no lofty invo- 
cation to the practice of diplom- 
acy. The phrase was merely 
a clear and simple proof that 
Lord Salisbury was not the 
dupe of his adversaries, and it 
carried more weight (one is sure) 
than an elaborate argument. 
Above all, Lord Salisbury 
was impressive—impressive in 
appearance, in speech, in action. 
He was a big man, who knew 
perfectly well how to overawe 
his hearers. A scholar, well 
versed in letters, he informed 
his speeches with a style which 


was perfectly characteristic and 
appropriate. He was a com- 
plete contrast to Mr Gladstone, 
in that he possessed none of the 
vices of the actor. He got his 
effect not by oratorical display 
but by close logical argument, 
and if he allowed himself any 
freedom, it was a freedom not 
of rhetoric but of epigram. 
At the same time, the English 
of his orations was always 
sound and concise. It was said 
of Burke that his speeches, in- 
tolerable to hear, aroused their 
readers to enthusiasm. It is 
true of Mr Gladstone that his 
oratory, apt to stir any emo- 
tion, could not stand the black 
and white of print. Lord Salis- 
bury holds a place midway be- 
tween these two politicians. His 
speeches, lucid when they were 
heard, still convinced when they 
stood in type, and a well- 
selected volume of them would 
make as good a handbook of 
modern Toryism as could be 
found. 

For his career was curi- 
ously consistent. He was at 
the end very much what he 
was at the beginning. Though, 
in accordance with his own 
doctrine of the British constitu- 
tion, he loyally accepted such 
changes as were inevitable, he 
opposed innovation as long as 
he could, and never accepted 
a Radical measure because it 
seemed expedient. Herein he 
differed widely from his politi- 
cal chief, Lord Beaconsfield. 
That great statesman’s pro- 
phetic imagination enabled him 
to forestall the firm opinion of 
the people. Wisely foreseeing 
the future, he educated his 
party to steal a march upon its 
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opponents, and so mitigated the 
danger of radicalism. But Lord 
Salisbury was practical rather 
than imaginative. He knew 
what he wished to achieve, and 
pursued his end with a con- 
sistent determination. A sin- 
cere believer in tradition, he de- 
fended the existing institutions 
of the country—Church, State, 
and Property—with unswerv- 
ing fidelity. And, true to his 
trust at home, he was a loyal 
defender of England’s privi- 
leges and prestige abroad. In 
all things he was firm. “Our 
national fault,” said he, “is 
that too much softness has 
crept into our counsels ;” and 
even his dislike of the Turk 
was based not upon sentiment, 
as the foolish believed, but upon 
policy. His knowledge of men 
and affairs, moreover, was un- 
rivalled, for he had outlived all 
his great antagonists, and an 
early sojourn in the colenies 
had given him an experience 
which they all lacked. Where- 
fore his loss is incalculable, and 
our one ray of hope is that 
the tradition which he received 
from the past may be revived 
after him, that there may some 
day arise in England a Min- 
ister, strong and single-minded, 
who shall take the lamp, which 
he has put down, and shall 
solve the difficulties of the 
future by the statesmanship 
of the past. 


It is a strange experience to 
turn from the practical politics 
of Lord Salisbury to the vain 
imaginings of Mr George Ber- 
nard Shaw, who also, we be- 
lieve, aspires to be a states- 
man, or at least a county 
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councillor. Now Mr Shaw igs 
a revolutionist, and it is char. 
acteristic of the revolutionist 
to pretend that he can correct 
all the mistakes of history 
and cure all the follies of 
mankind by a formula. He 
will not take anything for 
granted; he cheerfully closes 
his eyes to the common facts 
of life; and believes that bya 
change of system he will en- 
dow mankind with fresh quali- 
ties. This might be all very 
well if the world were a vacuum, 
and if a supreme experimental- 
ist were minded to breed a new 
race, as we breed bull-dogs, by 
artificial selection. But the 
world is very old, and its tra- 
dition is very strong. The re- 
volutionist, therefore, is, and 
will always be, impotent. The 
most that he can achieve is to 
kill a king—a futile proceeding, 
which rids the world of one 
revolutionist, who very prop- 
erly dies on the scaffold, and 
for the rest leaves matters pre- 
cisely where they were before. 
But the worst of the revolu- 
tionist is that he always strikes 
what Matthew Arnold called a 
provincial note. He thinks 
himself a very fine fellow, 
but he is little better than 
the old-fashioned Methodist 
in a new disguise. Though 
his proper place is Little 
Bethel, he fondly believes that 
he is emancipated from the 
ancient trammels, and is walk- 
ing in the forefront of intelli- 
gence. At the same time, he 
commonly adopts a semi-jocular 
air, as though opposition to his 
ideas were a clear proof of in- 
vincible stupidity. Mr Shaw, 
for instance, reminds us of 
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nothing so much as a Passive 
Resister making a furtive jest 
about an auction sale. He 
seems to cherish some vague 
aspiration, which is highly im- 
proper in a man of his years. 
He is eloquent concerning 
perfectibility, | emancipation, 
and all the strange meaning- 
less hopes of generous and 
uninstructed youth. The most 
of men have in their boy- 
hood walked about with a 
cheap edition of Shelley or 
another in their pocket; it is 
a tiresome trait in Mr Shaw 
that he has never taken this 
cheap edition out. Once it was 
Shelley, then it was Ibsen, and 
now it is Nietzsche, and he does 
not realise that, for the pur- 
poses of practical life, Nietzsche 
is no more valuable than Whit- 
field (let us say) or General 
Booth. And so with a child- 
like faith in improvement, he 
has composed a work called 
‘Man and Superman’ (London : 
Constable) which, in the guise 
of a tediously elaborate joke, 
shall reform the human race. 
There was a time when he be- 
lieved that Ibsenism and a 
general contempt for the mar- 
riage-vow were a panacea for 
all the ills of frail humanity ; 
and then he would have im- 
posed upon all the tyranny of 
a “freedom” far more tedious 
than the autocracy of the law. 
But this rough-and-ready pan- 
acea no longer satisfies him. 
Nietzsche has ousted Ibsen, and 
Mr Shaw, patiently obedient to 
his last fad, is now convinced 
that the only hope of the 
commonwealth is to replace the 
man by the superman. It, 
of course, is the mere jargon of 
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a new Methodism, and, despite 
the advocacy of Mr Shaw, 
it will have no influence either 
for good or evil upon our 
ancient world. 

It may be conceded, then, that 
the Methodists of the class to 
which Mr Shaw belongs are 
happily ineffectual. Yet they 
have an interest of curiosity, 
and they may be examined in 
the same cold spirit wherein 
the entomologist examines a 
strange specimen. Mr Shaw, 
for instance, can never forget, 
even when he is writing a play, 
that he is a vestryman. His 
character, he tells us, with a 
complete absence of humour, is 
as “solid as bricks,” and we are 
only too ready to believe him. 
He has a conscience,—excellent 
possession ; but of what use is 
a conscience if it be not directed 
by knowledge of the world? 
His friends, we believe, regard 
him as a finished jester; it is 
therefore the more unfortunate 
that his sense of humour is im- 
perfect. The greater part of 
his most recent work is a play 
composed upon the theme of 
Don Juan, and had he been 
keenly alive to the ridiculous, 
he would not have described an 
act of his play as a Shavio- 
Socratic dialogue. Still less 
would he have compared him- 
self to the author of Hamlet. 
“Shakespeare,” says he, “had 
no conscience. Neither have I 
in that sense”; though the 
county councillor —which is 
nine- tenths of Mr Shaw—is 
“conscience” and little else. 
Nor, again, were he gifted 
with humour, would he de- 
scribe Shakespeare as a fashion- 
able author. But that is the 
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Methodist all over; the most 
poignant drama, the most 
brilliant romance, if they do 
not make for the instant ameli- 
oration of the race, are in the 
eyes of the vestryman worse 
than useless; and as Mr Shaw 
cannot find in “ King Lear” or 
“ Othello ” the sustenance which 
his soul desires, he falls back 
heavily upon Bunyan, and a 
scorn of what he is pleased to 
call belles lettres. But here 
once more his lack of humour 
deceives him, for Bunyan is 
above all a professor of belles 
lettres, who has been remem- 
bered, not because, in the im- 
mortal phrase of Mr Edmund 
Gosse, he “kept the language 
of the poor hardy and pic- 
turesque,” but because he was 
an artist whose style and drama 
have endeared him to many 
generations of men of letters. 

After what we have said, it 
is superfluous to point out that 
Mr Shaw takes himself far too 
seriously, or that the end and 
beginning of his achievement is 
to astonish the philistine. That, 
in truth, is so simple a trick that 
it is hardly worth performing. 
For the rest, his Don Juan is a 
vestryman, and drawn, ingenu- 
ously enough, after Mr Shaw 
himself. At the same time, we 
note a certain advance in this 
last work. Time was when Mr 
Shaw was ready to reform the 
world by an equality of the 
sexes. But he is now wisely con- 
vinced that this wheeze is played 
out, and so he has invented 
another. He has discovered 
that “every Englishman loves 
and desires a pedigree” ; where- 
fore, he thinks, “ King Demos 
must be bred like all other 
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kings.” Happily he does not 
pursue the question further — 
that, he thinks, would be im. 
possible for an individual writer 
in a single pamphlet. He 
suggests a conference, which, 
of course, will never be held, 
and concerning whose delibera- 
tions, were it held, he could not 
be sanguine. Nor is the sugges- 
tion even original. It was 
made many years ago in a tone 
of excellent banter by Sir 
Francis Galton. However, Mr 
Shaw may safely be left to 
bring ridicule upon his own 
schemes. Possibly he does 
not think them any more 
important than we do. But 
we may protest against the 
Don Juan who utters _plati- 
tudes that would shame a 
county councillor, and we may 
regret that Mr Shaw, who, 
if he be deficient in hun- 
our, has sometimes a pretty 
wit, should waste his time in 
so idle and foolish a pursuit as 
revolution. For the revolu- 
tionist ploughs the sand. This 
world of ours, in its passage 
through space, has collected far 
more wisdom than ever can be 
acquired by an emancipated 
“thinker” who has just dis- 
covered Nietzsche. The facts 
of life are too stubborn to be 
changed by an opinion, and he 
will never be a winner who per- 
sistently breaks the rules of 
the game. Therefore we may 
regard a commonplace chatter 
of Methodism, socialism, and 
all the other -isms with in- 
difference. And as for Mr 
Shaw, he is incorrigible. From 
time to time he changes his 
tub; but whatever be its shape 
and substance, he thumps it 
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with the same misapplied vig- 
our. 


After reading Mr Shaw’s 
purposed eccentricities, we hap- 

ned upon an excellent anti- 
dote, in a little book modestly 
styled ‘The Truth about an 
Author,’ the writer of which, 
with a modesty equal to his title, 
conceals his name. There is 
no nonsense about this author. 
It is evident that he does not 
desire to improve his fellows ; 
he is not even a county coun- 
cillor; and he will mislead no 
one to believe in a false theory 
of emancipation. He cares as 
little for belles lettres as Mr 
Shaw himself, and if he ever 
knew what “superman” meant, 
he would frankly and candidly 
prefer “man.” He is an 
“author,” and proud of the 
title, but he recognises that 
authorship is a trade like an- 
other, and he plainly asserts 
that only one end justifies its 
pursuit—money. Some allow- 
ance must be made for effect. 
So practised an author as this 
would not write without at- 
tempting to amuse his public, 
and amusement is not always 
compatible with truth. But 
for the most part we may be- 
lieve what the author says; we 
may accept his experience as 
the general experience of his 
class; and we can only condole 
with him on a very sordid 
career, Yet our pity is reck- 
lessly thrown away. Our 
author has lost no illusions, for 
he never had any. He is not 
like the hero of Balzac’s novel, 
who sold his artistic conscience 
for comfort and luxury. His 
conscience, stern in money 
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matters, is not artistic, and he 
is perfectly satisfied so long as 
he earns in an hour as much as 
he believes his time is worth. 
Nor did he ever consider litera- 
ture his vocation. “I have 
never wanted to write,” says 
he, “until the extrinsic advant- 
ages of writing had presented 
themselves to me.” And he 
took no pains to fit himself for 
the trade which he adopted. 
He declares that never in the 
whole of his life has he devoted 
one day to the systematic study 
of literature. Nevertheless he 
boasts that his memory is 
tenacious, his taste sound, and 
his faculty for appearing to 
know more than he does bound- 
less. So that if literature 
might have seemed beyond his 
reach, he was clearly born to be 
a journalist. 

It is not strange, therefore, 
that the happiest moment of 
his life was when he left a 
lawyer’s office for the silken 
dalliance of a society journal. 
“T am going on the staff of a 
paper,” said he vaingloriously ; 
and he owns with a surprising 
ingenuousness that he was en- 
tranced by the tricks and 
shifts of fashionable journal- 
ism. Thereafter, if his con- 
fession be true, he has written 
novels and plays; he has con- 
structed serial stories for the 
newspapers ; he has reviewed 
innumerable books; he has 
even stood between other 
authors and their public in 
the position of a publisher’s 
reader; and in these multi- 
farious capacities he has kept 
his mind steadily fixed upon 
a balance at his bank. The 
rules by which he has always 
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guided his conduct are models 
of worldly wisdom. He long 
ago determined that he would 
never work “ upon piece-work ” 
for less than ten shillings an 
hour—a pronouncement which 
suggests a brand-new trades- 
union, with secretaries, black- 
legs, and pickets complete. 
But every year he raises his 
price per hour, and it is evi- 
dent that he runs his pro- 
fession on strictly business-like 
lines. He has many strings to 
his bow; he knows his trade; 
and he “writes half a million 
words a-year.” Think of it, 
ye men of letters, who recog- 
nise how stubborn is thought, 
how yet more stubborn is the 
English tongue! Do you not 
envy this Admirable Crichton, 
who unites a miraculous 
facility with a keen talent 
for finance? Half a million 
words a-year! There’s elo- 
quence for you! And all paid 


for at a rapidly increasing 


rate! Truly, it is not ink 
but gold that drops from 
his fortunate pen. And he is 
not dependent upon a shifting 
fashion ; for as fashion shifts 
he is ready to shift too, and 
it will go hard with him if a 
single penny is ever docked 
from his comfortable income. 
Writing, says he, is a ques- 
tion of words, and with perfect 
logic he arrives at the conclu- 
sion: that “unsuccessful plays 
are more remunerative than 
many successful novels.” This 
opinion, based upon a wide ex- 
perience, will be gall and worm- 
wood to our few great drama- 
tists, who fondly believe that 
they have mastered a difficult 
and esoteric trade. Yet the 
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argument is lucid 
enough. “The average play 
contains from eighteen to 
twenty thousand words; the 
average novel contains eighty 
thousand.” Wherefore it fol- 
lows, as night the day, that 
the average novel, absorbing 
four times as much ink as the 
average play, should receive a 
reward four times as great. It 
is a simple method of computa- 
tion, and we like it for the same 
reason that Lord Melbourne 
liked the Garter, because there 
is “no damned merit about 
it.” 

An author with so fine a 
sense of arithmetic could but 
have one end: success manifest 
and triumphant. There is no 
aspirant but will envy the 
perfect ease and equipment of 
his life. He lives in the 
country; he has a Dalmatian 
dog with pink chaps and a 
sound pedigree. He has a grey 
mare; likewise a brown cob; 
and he is obviously in an 
excellent position to discuss the 
absorbing topic of the price 
per thousand with the friend 
who is lucky enough to spend 
a week-end with him. But 
what does all this matter to 
us, or to anybody, save the 
author himself? If, as the 
philosopher said, we take a 
pleasure in the misfortunes of 
others, why should we be asked 
to marvel at the Dalmatian 
dog and the brown cob of an 
anonymous stranger? Indeed, 
it shows to what a pass of 
ignominy “authorship” has 
come, that such a book as this 
should have been written even 
in jest. We would not for one 
moment take it seriously, if it 
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did not hint at the estimation 
in which “literature” is held 
nowadays, if it did not indicate 
the essential indelicacy which 
disgraces the craft of letters. 
Suppose a barrister were to 
sit himself down to divulge to 
the public the secrets of his 
profession, he would speak of 
something besides money. He 
would not be content to ex- 
plain what was the value of 
his work per hour, what was 
the price of his eloquence per 
thousand words. He would 
surely describe the practice of 
law, and discuss the art of 
cross-examination. But directly 
the “author” ceases to add 
another thousand to his half-a- 
million words, he begins to 
boast of his income. And it is 
not altogether his fault. Syndi- 
cates, agents, and multiple- 
reviewers have so debauched 
his trade, that if he have not 
a noble temperament or a high 
respect for literature, he cannot 
help vaunting his wealth or 
intriguing for good notices. In 
the simple old times a better 
habit prevailed. A man had 
something to say, or thought 
he had, and when he had written 
it out in a clear hand, he sub- 
mitted it to a publisher, who 
printed it if it won his ap- 
proval, and returned it if it did 
not. But nowadays nothing 
is done simply. The plainest 
transaction must be compli- 
cated by the intrigues of middle- 
men. ‘Serial fiction,” for in- 
stance, as our author tells us 
in an instructive chapter, “is 
sold and bought just like any 
other fancy goods.” Not even 
the editor of a magazine can 
face the novelist who illumines 
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his pages without many in- 
terventions. First comes the 
manager of the syndicate, and 
he again deals not with the 
author but with the author’s 
agent; and as these two gentle- 
men must make sure of their 
profit before any business is com- 
pleted, there are few pickings 
left for the author or his pub- 
lisher. Throughout the whole 
transaction the quality of the 
work is not considered. A name, 
of course, may carry a com- 
mercial weight, but once the 
name has found its value, it 
matters nothing to the agent or 
the syndicate what is the stuff 
to which it is affixed. The 
fancy goods, of course, perish 
very soon. They wear out as 
quickly as the boots supplied 
to the British soldier. Their 
poor quality is exposed as 
speedily as are the falsehoods 
which give a sparkle to our 
cheaper press. But they last 
long enough for the syndicate 
and the agents; and America 
has wisely discovered that the 
best place for their sale is a dry 
goods store. 

When the agent and the syn- 
dicate have properly “ handled ” 
their wares, these wares fall 
into the hands of the reviewer, 
who in his modern shape is the 
syndicate’s valuable ally. Some- 
times the reviewer, forgetting 
that the dog is entitled to his 
bite and no more, will “ criti- 
cise” the same book in half a 
dozen places. He can thus save 
himself trouble, while increasing 
his malice; and if he invent 
enough pseudonyms, he can 
pleasantly gull the public by 
referring for support from one 
incarnation of himself to an- 
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other. But on the subject of 
reviewing, the author who tells 
the truth about himself has 
many curious revelations to 
make. His industry is pro- 
digious, as a few figures will 
show. He devotes a hundred 
and fifty thousand words a- 
year to the criticism of books 
alone. He reviews a book and 
a bit every day of his life, Sun- 
days included, and we only 
regret that he did not tell us 
how much the raw material 
of a year’s criticism weighs in 
avoirdupois, and how far it 
would reach on the road to St 
Petersburg if it were properly 
flattened out. And the amazing 
part of it is that he fits his re- 
viewing into his spare moments. 
Of course he does not read the 
books which he reviews. Why 
should he? It would not be 
worth his while. Besides, the 
books of commerce are not 
made to be read. They are 
confected merely for the syndi- 
cate and the reviewer, and the 
reviewer has a summary way 
of dealing with them. Our 
author, for instance, is justly 
proud of his ability. “I well 
know,” says he, “that there are 
not many men who can come 
fresh to a pile of new books, tear 
the entrails out of them, and 
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write a fifteen- hundred word 
causerte on them, passably styl- 
istic, all inside sixty minutes,” 
Causerie is good; stylistic ig 
still better; and we are quite 
sure that the author of this 
spirited boast has few rivals, 
But what in the world have 
all these statistics to do with 
literature or authorship? We 
have travelled far upon the 
road of progress since Lock- 
hart stung in ‘The Quarterly’ 
and Jeffrey thundered in ‘The 
Edinburgh.’ In those days a 
writer waited patiently for 
three months to hear the 
verdict of his critic. Now 
his book is reviewed unread 
on the day of publication, and 
is forgotten in a week. In 
those days the few books which 
got into print were conned at 
leisure. Now the syndicates 
and agents contrive that every 
one who can hold a pen shall 
write a novel, and send it, bad 
spelling and all, to the pub- 
lishers. Of course the older 
fashion was better, and, alas! 
we shall never return to it. 
But is it too much to hope that 
the next time an “author” 
condescends to enlighten the 
people concerning his craft, he 
will rise, at least for a page or 
two, above the till? 
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In every decently organised 
modern community the direc- 
tion of national affairs is in the 
hands of men for the most part 
trained to arms under a system 
of universal liability to service. 
It is inevitable that these men 
should remain, in all their 
habits of thought and action, 
in close and constant touch 
with the thoughts, inspirations, 
and ideals of their national 
strategy, and that the needs 
of their military position should 
ever be remembered. For the 
greater part the leading states- 
men of continental Europe, and 
even of America, have them- 
selves been actors in dramatic 
episodes of their country’s his- 
tory, and realise to the full the 
vital claims of national security, 
without which all the rest is 
but as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals. 

It has not been so with us. 
Not one of our leading states- 
men has ever witnessed his 
country in the throes and con- 
vulsions of a national war, 
never realised the overwhelm- 
ing calamity of a national de- 
feat ; and our Empire, powerful 
in the mass, potentially irre- 
sistible, but vulnerable in many 
of its parts and exposed to the 
assaults of many foes, has never 
had a tithe of the attention 
paid to the guarding of its in- 
tegrity that has been devoted 
toa hundred subsidiary matters 
of local complexion and ephem- 
eral importance. 

There has thus arisen, im- 
perceptibly and by degrees, an 


impenetrable wall between the 
governing and the fighting 
services; and the late cam- 
paign, with all the cost and 
suffering it entailed, will not 
have been fought in vain if its 
many bitter lessons cause this 
wall to be broken down by the 
irresistible pressure of public 
opinion. 

From the point of view of 
the highest interest and future 
welfare of our country, the war 
has been nothing less than a 
blessing in disguise, for one can 
have no hesitation in affirming 
that had one of the Great 
Powers been our foe,—and we 
have been twice on the verge of 
war within the last ten years, 
—the neglect of the whole work 
of the Intelligence Division, 
which Lord Elgin’s Commis- 
sion so sternly records, would 
have had far more fatal and 
disastrous consequences. 

Important as rapid military 
action is for every State on 
the Continent, the immediate 
sequence of the first blow after 
the last word is many times 
more necessary for us, many 
times more difficult to ensure, 
with territories scattered on 
every sea, far from the citadel 
of the Empire and far from 
support, with Powers great and 
small bordering on our distant 
frontiers, and ready, as Kruger 
was, to take full advantage of 
the disabilities of our position 
at the outbreak of war. 

A close and cordial alliance 
between diplomacy and the 
fighting services entails duties 
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upon both alike: upon the 
former, acquaintance with the 
broad lines and leading prin- 
ciples of national strategy at 
home and abroad ; and upon the 
latter, a correct appreciation of 
the diplomatic situation, so that 
the weapons in the forging may 
be made suitable to the attain- 
ment of the ends in view. 

We may be quite prepared 
to go a very long way with the 
humanitarians and agree that 
war itself is an anachronism, 
and that the method in vogue 
of solving the disagreements of 
diplomatists by cutting and 
carving into small pieces the 
bodies of humble individuals by 
lances, lyddite, and other re- 
sources of civilisation, is a 
hideous survival of medieval 
barbarity. That is perfectly 


true, and all those who desire 
to harmonise the practice of 
nations with the precepts of 


humanity could not be better 
employed than by proclaiming 
urbe et orbi the advantages of 
the tribunal at The Hague, at 
present boycotted by all the 
forces of reaction in Europe—a 
tribunal which offers to all who 
seek its kindly aid betimes an 
easy and honourable issue from 
the sanguinary mania of mas- 
sacre by proxy. 

But until the educated senti- 
ment of the people of the world, 
led as it probably will be in 
the future by America, forces 
the principle of arbitration upon 
its governing classes, we cannot 
afford to stand naked in the 
midst of a world in arms. In 
1899 the Tsar advised the prin- 
ciple of disarmament: in the 
same year we practised it, and 
the disappointments we derived 
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from the practice were not 
entirely of a reassuring or an 
encouraging nature, 

Lord Elgin’s Commission hag 
in one sense done its work in 
a highly satisfactory manner: 
it has collected an immense 
mass of evidence in the two 
ponderous volumes which ac- 
company the Report, and a 
carefully arranged index en- 
ables the public to learn the 
opinions of many of our lead- 
ing soldiers upon the whole 
gamut of the art of war. As 
a primer or thesaurus for those 
who desire to learn the stately 
art of British war from books, 
these volumes are certainly in- 
dispensable. The Report itself 
is little more than a summary 
of this evidence, and the Com- 
missioners have been chary of 
expressing any opinion upon 
the greater part of the facts 
presented. Although this pro- 
cedure entails some disadvan- 
tages in the public interest, 
and requires that all those 
who claim or desire to in- 
fluence their fellow - citizens 
shall read, mark, learn, and 
digest for themselves, there can 
be no doubt that the general 
trend of the evidence is 80 
clear, the condemnation of our 
military system so explicit, and 
the volume of testimony 80 
overwhelming, that no harsh 
words which the Commissioners 
might have used could in any 
way have heightened the col- 
ours of this truly lamentable 
picture. In so far as the 
proved absence of preparation 
for all war is concerned, there 
can be no question that the 
Government, in its corporate 
capacity and collective respon- 
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sibility, stands unanimously 
condemned at the bar of public 
opinion. They had informa- 
tion from the Intelligence 
Division which, if less full and 
less complete than might have 
been secured had the depart- 
ment not been deliberately 
starved, neglected, and under- 
manned, was still sufficient to 
make it abundantly evident 
that the adventure towards 
which we were helplessly drift- 
ing was a dangerous one. 
This information was entirely 
neglected. Even when war 
could no longer be averted, 
when despatches had been sent 
which almost necessarily en- 
tailed war, there was still a 
fatal blindness; and despite 
representations, by many heads 
of departments and by the 
Admiralty, to the effect that 
several weeks were required to 
complete the preliminary ar- 
rangements, not one shilling 
was given to either service 
until the very eve of mobili- 
sation. 

In every Continental State 
it has been recognised that 
there will often, if not gen- 
erally, be a period in critical 
negotiations standing midway 
between the state of war and 
the state of peace, as there was 
upon this occasion. This stage 
is known as the “period of 
political tension,” and the mo- 
ment it is reached the fact is 
officially communicated to the 
fighting services, who then pro- 
ceed without further ado to 
make those quiet and unosten- 
tatious preparations which our 
soldiers and sailors asked in 
vain to be allowed to begin 
long before the necessary per- 
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mission was obtained. This 
system had been fully under- 
stood by the Intelligence Di- 
vision, and communicated years 
ago to the Government, which 
took no steps whatever to imi- 
tate the practice of its neigh- 
bours. 

The country will thank Lord 
Elgin for not venturing upon 
any discussion of the military 
operations themselves, and for 
not apportioning praise or 
blame for success and failure 
in the field, despite the bait art- 
lessly dangled before him by his 
terms of reference. On these 
points the public has already 
sufficiently made up its mind, 
and has no inclination to re- 
sume its inquest on reputa- 
tions. The Commission very 
properly describes the whole 
of the accounts of general and 
particular operations handed 
in to them as ex parte state- 
ments, and blandly ignores 
them. Useful for reference, 
desirable for purposes of his- 
tory, these glimpses into the 
sometimes labyrinthine recesses 
of the minds of some of the 
chief actors in the war are 
not the matters upon which 
enlightenment is desired, nor 
things upon which it is now 
at all necessary to dwell. 

Through all the entangled 
mass of facts presented the 
public reads its way with two 
main questions constantly re- 
curring to its mind. Who 
was responsible for our unpre- 
paredness? and what steps are 
needed to prevent a recurrence 
of this calamity? It is all 
important to draw the right 
deduction from the evidence 


as a whole, in the sense of 
2N 
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discovering a remedy for a 
state of affairs which is 
nothing less than a national 
humiliation. No number of 
scapegoats can atone for the 
pitiful figure which the coun- 
try has cut before a world 
of mocking rivals, to the in- 
estimable discredit of its inter- 
national status; no amount of 
gibbeting of our failures can 
allow us, one and all, to escape 
the dust and ashes of repent- 
ance for our past disregard of 
primary national interests. 
For years before the war the 
public, irrespective of party, 
had advisedly and with open 
eyes accepted a military system 
which was hopelessly irrelevant 
to the special needs, the vast 
area, and the heavy respon- 
sibilities of the Empire. The 
active army was notoriously 
inadequate to confront a seri- 
ous war, pre-eminently a de- 
fensive police inapt for con- 
quest, and incapable of con- 
tending with the armies of the 
weakest of its rivals. Behind 
it was a vast unformed mass 
of men with muskets—wrongly 
sighted and with useless am- 
munition—and abroad no seri- 
ous effort had been made to 
recognise the needs and utilise 
the immense resources of our 
great possessions. It was not 
that the number aad the cost 
of the troops we maintained all 
over the world was too small 
and too low. The contrary was 
the case. We maintained, and 
still maintain, nearly 1,200,000 
men in time of peace in all 
categories of our armed forces, 
while the cost of their estab- 
lishment has steadily mounted 
up until it begins to border 
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upon that of a permanent state 
of war. The perpetuation of 
this carnival of folly is caleu- 
lated to wear down. even our 
great resources, and to bleed 
us white before the contest 
arrives. It is not men that 
are wanted but a Man—a Man 
and a System—to sweep up all 
this military dust and place 
our house in order. That Man 
we have not yet found and 
that system we have not yet 
discovered: the whole of the 
vaunted reforms of the past 
three years have only served 
to more closely and fatally 
rivet the time-honoured chains 
upon the suffering form of 
the British Prometheus. It is 
abundantly clear that when 
the crisis came upon us we 
were disarmed despite these 
portentous figures. The fight- 
ing army had to be created 
ab ovo after the outbreak of 
war, by the light of nature, 
by private effort, by the act 
and deed of the people them- 
selves. It had been nobody’s 
business to utilise the mass 
of information stored by the 
activity of ‘the Intelligence 
Division, nobody’s business to 
co-ordinate the organisation of 
the Army with any task it 
might conceivably have to exe- 
cute in time of war, nobody's 
business to recognise and profit 
by the vast potential strength 
of our dominions beyond the 
seas. Precedent, subordination, 
tradition, habit, routine, red- 
tape, and the Treasury com- 
bined to shackle our every 
movement. 

The revelations of the wit- 
nesses who spoke out so fear- 
lessly before the Commission 
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disclose a far more serious 
state of affairs than even the 
most pessimistic had conceived. 
The Army was totally unready 
for war; and whether it be 
men, matériel, guns, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, hospitals, horses, 
waggons, transport, or what 
not, there is nothing but one 
long unvarying tale of hopeless 
unreadiness, only relieved by 
the splendid manner in which 
all strove, when the crisis 
came, to atone for deficiencies 
by superhuman exertions. 

In ancient days there were a 
variety of acts of reprisal to 
which the populace resorted 
when their interests had been 
betrayed. There was impeach- 
ment, the block, the pillory, 
and the rack, besides various 
forms of sequestration of prop- 
erties and goods. Most of 
these somewhat drastic but 
exceedingly effective modes of 
public resentment have un- 
happily fallen into disuse, ex- 
cept the pillory, which has been 


resuscitated by the modern 


press, and a form of sequestra- 
tion represented by the loss of 
public emoluments. The vic- 
tim no longer loses his head, 
but he loses all the more 
readily his reputation ; and the 
report of the War Commission 
has, in the unanimous opinion 
of the press, torn away the last 
shreds of political reputation 
from all those who have occu- 
pied positions of responsibility 
combined with power at the 
War Office during recent years. 
More serious and significant 
than all is the weighty and 
measured statement of the 
Commissioners that they see 
no sign that a future crisis 


may not find us equally un- 
prepared. 

Is there no sign, no vestige of 
improvement? In our humble 
judgment, the single encourag- 
ing symptom in the whole re- 
port is the constantly recurring 
evidence of the silent but steady 
activity of the reorganised Com- 
mittee of Defence. The mount- 
ain is in labour! and we must 
await the moment of its de- 
livery with what patience we 
may, with fervent hope that it 
will give birth to something 
more formidable than the tra- 
ditional offspring. With a 
gravity which he alone could 
be capable of maintaining under 
the circumstances, Mr Brodrick 
naively declares that none of 
his schemes are now to be con- 
sidered as finally adopted until 
they have received the impress 
of the hall-mark of the Defence 
Committee. Jo triumphe! That 
is good news indeed, and one 
can spare oneself the pain of 
commenting on a declaration 
which is at once so compre- 
hensive and so damaging. The 
misspent millions of the last 
three years will gladly be 
written off the books of the 
State as bad debts, in the 
knowledge that the Defence 
Committee has formed its own 
policy and intends to see it 
carried out. It is the first 
tender ray of the dawn of re- 
form, and requires a lyrical 
poet to do it justice. 

Moderate as the Commission 
is in all expression of opinion, it 
gives it very clearly to be under- 
stood that it considers the re- 
form of the War Office itself to 
be the first and most necessary 
change required in the Army. 
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It shows that it has no sanguine 
hope from the proceedings of 
the past few years that any 
adequate steps have been taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the 
shameful events of 1899, and, 
seeking about for the teterrima 
causa, singles out the mandarins 
of the War Office, places them 
in the dock, dons the black cap, 
and proceeds to pass sentence 
of death in calm, dispassionate, 
and judicial terms. 

In proposing to abolish the 
office of Commander - in - Chief 
and to reorganise the War Office 
on the lines of the Board of 
Admiralty, the Commissioners 
deserve the full and cordial 
support of the public, who can 
take their part in the good 
work by insisting that every 
candidate for Parliament as- 
sents to the speedy execution of 
this urgent reform. Upon this 
main and vital point all would 
do well to concentrate their 
attention, to the exclusion for 
the moment of all secondary 
matters; for if public criticism 
allows itself to become canalised 
among the maze of subsidiary 
questions raised by the evi- 
dence, all the volume and force 
of impulsion of its current will 
be lost. It is not possible to 
read the evidence, to note the 
brilliant conduct of the exam- 
ination-in-chief by Lord Elgin, 
and the no less powerful memor- 
andum by Lord Esher and two 
of his colleagues, without feel- 
ing that the Commissioners 
have formed very decided 
opinions upon many other 
points of our military organisa- 
tion. If, then, they confine 
their attention and _ restrict 
their proposals to a single point 
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in the vast array of questions 
before them, it is in the nature 
of convincing proof that they 
feel that until the War Office 
itself is reformed, root and 
branch, it is perfectly useless to 
talk of reforming anything else, 
That is the leading thought, 
the central idea, the soul, as it 
were, of the whole Report, and 
it is desirable that public 
opinion should back the Com- 
missioners in so unmistakable 
a manner that this reform may 
be forced on any Government 
that may chance to be in office 
next session, whether they ap- 
prove of it or whether they 
do not. 

The changes proposed are 
not new. ‘They are in strict 
accord with the findings and 
the advice of the Hartington 
and Dawkins Commissions; 
but the additional weight of 
authority which they lend to 
the conclusions of those Com- 
missions is great indeed, and 
singularly opportune at the 
present juncture. It is abund- 
antly clear that the position 
of Commander-in-Chief has be- 
come impossible, and that it 
does not accord with the 
proposed institution of a Board 
that the post should be allowed 
to remain. We see in every 
line of the evidence that the 
high position of Commander- 
in-Chief is one of theoretical 
responsibility without practical 
power, and that whereas, on 
the one hand, he is expected 
to carry out duties which are 
beyond the physical and mental 
compass of any human being, 
and is held responsible for any 
failure to achieve the impossible, 
he is also liable to find him- 
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self overborne by a masterful 
Secretary of State, and to 
sink back into the position of 
a mere decorative dummy, de- 
void of power save for passive 
harm. 

The conditions of the com- 
mand in chief in the Army 
have been radically changed 
by the death of the late Queen, 
by the succession of a King, and 
by the prospect, in all human 
probability, of the continued 
succession of the Crown in 
tail male. The King is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and the continued existence of 
any pale reflection of his dele- 
gated authority has become 
nothing more nor less than an 
anachronism. Nor can any 
such position, even of theoreti- 
cal pre-eminence, logically co- 
exist with the creation of a 
Board on the lines of the 
Admiralty, regulated, as the 
Commissioners very wisely 
suggest, by an Order in Coun- 
cil: a Board in which every 
member shall have his definite 
sphere of duties and responsi- 
bilities unfettered by the 
“supervision” or “control” of 
one of their number, but sub- 
ject always to the full power 
of initiative and decision of the 
Secretary of State, in the same 
manner and under the same 
conditions as the Board at 
Whitehall. The heads of the 
Navy are the colleagues of 
the First Lord; the heads of 
the Army are the minions of 
the Secretary of State; and the 
creation of an Army Board on 
a business basis has become 
imperative. It is shown by 
the evidence that Mr Brodrick 
has contrived during his term 


of office to combine at the War 
Office all the worst features 
that it is possible to embody 
in the working of a public 
department. There is no free- 
dom, not even the freedom of 
speech, the boasted decentralisa- 
tion is a mockery and a sham, 
there is no point of contact 
between the various heads of 
services save at the War Office 
Council, which sits under Mr 
Brodrick’s presidency, and 
where the members have to 
“wait until their opinion is 
asked.” Even when their 
opinion is asked, it carries no 
weight, since, as one and all 
declare, “the Council decides 
nothing: the Secretary of State 
decides.” It is the apotheosis 
of centralisation, the organisa- 
tion of defeat. 

In his answers under examin- 
ation, Mr Brodrick clearly shows 
that he retains all his fatal gift 
of missing the point. He is ex- 
ercised whether the Army will 
or will not recognise the emin- 
ence of the position of the 
Secretary of State as chairman 
of an Army Board, and labours 
under the hallucination that 
the Army cares two straws 
about his position, so long as 
common-sense and _ business 
habits again resume benignant 
sway in Pall Mall. The Army 
does not, and will not ever, look 
to any party hack as head of 
the Army. It will look to its 
real Commander-in-Chief, the 
King; and the Secretary of 
State will voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily retire into the posi- 
tion which Clarke held as 
War Minister under Napoleon 
and Roon under the Emperor 
William—that is to say, the 
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position of administrator of a 
great business, responsible to 
his colleagues and to Parlia- 
ment for the gestion of the 
funds allotted by the Commons 
to his department. It will be 
more than sufficient for his 
talents and abilities, and it has 
been to the supreme disad- 
vantage of the national Ex- 
chequer and the public interest 
that the Secretary of State has 
been permitted to escape from 
this allotted sphere of duties 
and run riot across the scent of 
everybody else’s hare. Miscon- 
ceiving his duties and misinter- 
preting his réle from the outset, 
Mr Brodrick has attempted a 
task from which even Napoleon 
recoiled—the task of seeing and 
doing everything himself. 
There will be many who, re- 
cognising this master error of 
the past three years, will ask 
themselves whether affairs will 
be any better under the new 
system proposed by the Com- 
mission, which does not appear 
to offer any explicit means of 
controlling the vagaries of a 
borné Minister. To these it 
may be remarked that the 
Board of Admiralty, under 
the patent which directs its 
labours, has proved eminently 
capable of restraining the ec- 
centricities of any First Lord 
of any party. No matter how 
ambitious and self-opinionated 
he may be, he discovers a settled 
system and a settled policy, 
based on tradition married to 
reason, the fruit of profound 
thought, the outcome of long 
experience and constant study. 
It is not possible for a First 
Lord, great as his influence 
may be for good and for pro- 
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gress, to change materially the 
policy which has made our Navy 
what it is, and there is no poli- 
tician who dares risk the resig- 
nation of his colleagues on the 
Board, which would certain] 

follow any attempt to seriously 
tamper with the bases of naval 
organisation, or to reduce the 
efficiency of the naval service. 

This continuity of policy will 
in process of time become the 
tradition of an Army Board, 
and in the interval between 
the present day and the achieve- 
ment of this desirable result it 
may be remarked, in guise of 
consolation, that since the new 
Committee of Defence began to 
take its duties seriously under 
the all-important patronage 
and direction of the Prime 
Minister, the power for mis- 
chief of a Secretary for War 
has sensibly diminished. From 
the moment that Mr Balfour's 
conscience was conquered by 
the destructive criticism of the 
press and the hardy revolt of 
a small but able and patriotic 
group of his own friends, a 
sweet reasonableness began to 
make an unwonted but not 
unwelcome appearance in Pall 
Mall. All sorts of rare and 
curious trowvailles were made: 
it was discovered that we lived 
on an island ; it was discovered 
that we possessed a predomi- 
nant fleet ; and—strangest dis- 
covery of all—it was found that 
we owned possessions abroad 
whose defence was the first 
object of our Army. 

The enforced recognition of 
these new appearances on the 
mental horizon of the War 
Office has had remarkable re- 
sults. It has already begun 
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to promise a profound modi- 
fication of the hasty schemes 
of 1901, and we can rest as- 
sured that, so long as the 
Committee of Defence does its 
duty rigorously, without any 
respect of persons or vested in- 
terests, or any fear of telling its 
fellow-countrymen the truth, 
the disastrous record of lost 
opportunities and wild-cat im- 
provisations which lie scattered 
along the track of the past 
three years can never recur. 
With their eyes fully opened, 
and until evidence is given to 
the contrary, the Government 
must be credited with the in- 
tention to follow the unani- 
mous advice now given in turn 
by three successive Commis- 
sions, and to draft the new 
Order in Council so that the 
present deplorable situation 
will be mended and ended. 
Whether there will be one or 


two members more or less on 
the proposed board is not a 
matter of supreme importance, 
so long as gangs and cliques 
are not permitted to usurp the 
whole appanage and attributes 


of power. But there is one 
member of the Board whose 
duties cannot be defined with 
too great care. Part of the 
duties fulfilled in other armies 
by the Chief of the Staff are 
now carried out by the Director 
of Intelligence and Mobilisation, 
who, despite the obstinate ob- 
struction of those who prefer 
the custom of the past to the 
evidence of their own senses, is 
slowly forging his way to the 
position of Chief of the Staff, 
recommended by the Harting- 
ton Commission. The appoint- 
ment of the present occupant of 
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the post, Sir W. Nicholson, to a 
seat in the Defence Committee 
was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and with a reorganised 
War Office Board his duties can 
hardly fail to assume greatly 
increased importance. 

The measure of the reality 
of any impending reform of 
the War Office will be the 
measure of the care given to 
the definition of the duties of 
the de facto Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff by the Government. 
Whether he is called Chief 
of the Staff, Quartermaster- 
General, or Grand Lhama is a 
fitting subject for old men and 
children to wrangle over. It is 
obvious that his department 
should be considerably de- 
veloped, that he should have 
the appointment of his own 
staff and that of the military 
attachés, and that his useful- 
ness will be very largely in- 
creased if representatives of 
India, the Colonies, and the 
Navy be placed at his disposal. 
But it is equally true, and not 
so obvious, that a tendency to 
overburden the post by giving 
the titular chief executive 
powers will infallibly defeat 
the object in view, and that a 
definition of his duties which 
will strike the golden mean is 
by no means a simple or an 
easy matter. The solution of 
this problem can, however, be 
found if we ask ourselves what 
it is we really require in the 
office. This can be stated in 
plain terms. We require an 
advisory and not an executive 
office; a thinking department, 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
territories, the resources, and 
plans of our possible enemies ; 
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thoroughly conversant with the 
needs and resources of our own 
Empire; in close and constant 
touch with the Navy, the 
Colonies, and India; and cap- 
able of bringing the full weight 
of its well-considered opinions 
to bear, in the inmost councils 
of the Government, upon the 
future organisation of the armed 
forces of the Crown at home 
and abroad. That is the essen- 
tial matter, and all subsidiary 
questions which a strong man 
may endeavour to allocate to 
himself must be relentlessly 
withheld from his grasp unless 
they fall strictly within the 
four corners of these allotted 
duties. 

Once the members of a new 
Army Board are relieved from 
the heavy incubus of the 
“supervision” or “control” of 
a useless Commander-in-Chief, 
once they have their defined 


sphere of duties and responsi- 
bilities, and are able, in the 
character of colleagues, to ex- 
press their views fearlessly and 
independently at the meetings 


of the Board, all the fatal 
barriers that have been hitherto 
interposed between the War 
Office and efficiency will begin 
to topple down like a house of 
cards. 

To those who demand with 
anxious voices, What will you 
do with General X or Y or Z? 
the answer is, that men pass, 
the system remains, and that if 
we invent a system apposite 
only to the fleeting needs or 
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capacities of the men of the 
moment, we commence to build, 
on the feeblest of all founda. 
tions, something that can never 
be an enduring city. 

To those, again, whose whole 
faith is in externals, in the 
parade and pomp of the com- 
mand-in-chief, complete satis- 
faction can be given by the 
appointment of a general officer 
to the command in Great Brit- 
ain, as the Hartington Com- 
mission suggested, and as Lord 
Esher and his colleagues join in 
advising. With a high position 
in the military hierarchy, next 
perhaps to that of the King, 
this officer would act as In- 
spector-General of the forces at 
home, and secure that uniform- 
ity of doctrine and practice in 
all the various commands and 
establishments of the Army 
which is so indispensable for 
the general good. 

It is only by a speedy and 
comprehensive reform of the 
War Office on the broad lines 
recommended by the Commis- 
sion that any atonement can be 
made for the national humilia- 
tion caused by the exposure of 
past misdoing; and it may be 
predicted, with a certain degree 
of confidence, that once these 
urgent reforms are carried into 
effect we shall have at last pro- 
vided ourselves, for the first 
time in our modern history, not 
indeed with the army of our 
policy and of our needs, but 
with the machinery competent 
to create and maintain it. 
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MONASTIR—I. 


VIEWED from a little distance, 
Monastir presents a smiling 
picture of green trees, above 
which tower a few minarets. 
Scarcely a house can be dis- 
tinguished, except an occasional 
glimpse of a red-tiled roof and 
little blue spirals of smoke 
ascending into the clear moun- 
tain atmosphere. Great hills 
rise gently from this bed of 
green, with groups of tents 
dotted on the slopes, and across 
the still air comes the sound of 
bugles. Far away, lurid flames 
leap up, burning fiercely and 
vividly against the sombre 


background, betraying the be- 
loved handiwork of the Turkish 


soldier. Even the faint and 
distant boom of cannon can be 
heard, and to-morrow we shall 
be told of the extermination of 
another band already killed 
thrice over. Along the broad 
and dusty avenue a great con- 
course of people is streaming 
towards the little station on the 
very outskirts of the town, and 
thither we gallop our horses, 
for the distant scream of a 
locomotive can be already heard 
heralding the approach of the 
Salonica train, with its daily 
load of misery and vice. Turk- 
ish officers in every variety and 
extreme of military uniforms 
and smartness, ragged soldiers, 
stately kavasses keeping an 
ever-watchful eye upon their 


masters, one or two Europeans, 
and a motley array of porters 
throng the platform, as very 
slowly the long train rolls in. 
A dozen closely barred vans 
follow the engine and pass us, 
till the three or four carriages 
draw up opposite the station- 
house, crowded with gendarmes, 
soldiers, redifs, all fully armed, 
who noisily descend, jostling the 
second - class passengers, con- 
sisting of officers and officials. 
Towards the first van march a 
squad of zaptiehs, and it is un- 
locked, disclosing a mass of 
wild, unkempt faces, blinking 
piteously in the sudden light. 
A few sharp commands, a push 
or a thrust with a rifle-butt, 
and its contents are disgorged, 
— slowly, because the men 
therein are chained to each 
other, or have their arms tightly 
bound behind their backs, and 
they are very weak from days 
of starvation. Some claw at 
rude bundles, all their worldly 
belongings, but most are barely 
clad in rags. They are Bul- 
garian peasants whose villages 
have been burnt, their wives 
and children murdered or driven 
into the mountains to starve, 
whither they have followed till 
hunger has driven them once 
more into the valleys and into 
the hands of the _ soldiers. 
There were more when they 
first gave themselves up, but 
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those were weak and could not 
keep up on that long march to 
the nearest railway-station, in 
spite of the bayonet prods and 
beatings with the rifle-butts. 

An officer explains to us that 
these are insurgents captured 
in a recent fight, but we know 
better. Poor wretches, they 
never possessed a rifle, else 
they would not be here and 
in this plight. Few armed in- 
surgents are ever captured 
alive. In a long straggling 
line they totter out on to the 
road, mere caricatures of man- 
kind, a bundle of bones strung 
together by a covering of skin, 
towards the inferno called the 
prison. How many will ever 
emerge alive before they are 
called, weeks or months hence, 
to the mockery of trial? Pro- 
bably most of them, for they 
are hard to kill. 

But there are other vans not 
yet opened: a moan breaks 
from them occasionally, more 
distinct now that the babel of 
voices has streamed out to- 
wards the town. Our con- 
tinued presence is obviously 
unwelcome, and we diplomatic- 
ally withdraw to a point of 
vantage well hidden in the 
trees. Here we see the vans 
unloaded, and the inmates 
carried to a neighbouring shed 
till nightfall, when the ambul- 
ances will come and carry them 
to the overcrowded military 
hospital. They are mostly 
wounded soldiers, with here 
and there a mutilated Bul- 
garian, saved from a lingering 
but more merciful death on 


the hills for some reason, per- 
haps to give information against 
his comrades or as a trophy. 
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Thoughtfully we mount our 
horses and ride slowly down 
the avenue, past the exercis- 
ing-ground facing the huge 
barracks. Bugles are blowing 
incessantly, for the Turkish 
soldier loves noise, and shouts 
cleave the air as they proclaim 
their allegiance to the Padisha 
at the close of each day. 

Half-way a small guard. 
house breaks the line of trees, 
and the sentry in a slovenly 
manner “presents arms,” for 
his instructions are to salute 
all consuls, as we ride by 
with slightly accelerated pace, 
There are so few Europeans 
here beside the consuls that 
we are invariably saluted as 
such. It was only a few short 
weeks ago that the Russian 
consul drove past this spot and 
met his awful fate. From this 
very guard-house came the 
fatal shot, and it was under 
this tree that he fell, and the 
zaptieh smashed in his skull 
as he lay. On _ those two 
trees, the next to the guard- 
house, the murderer and his 
comrade (whose only crime 
was that he did not prevent 
the other shooting) were hanged 
a few days later, calling to the 
soldiers to save them, saying, 
“Ye made us do the deed: 
save us if ye be men.” On 
the low branches, scarcely high 
enough to swing them clear, 
they were strangled, and Holy 
Russia was avenged. A few 
hundred yards farther we pass 
the military bakehouse and its 
guard. It is the first house 
of the town, and the place 
where more shots were fired 
at the dead consul’s carriage 
as it drove furiously by. 
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The main street is crowded 
as we enter it. Citizens, sol- 
diers, zaptiehs, one and all 
Turks, enjoying the brief spell 
of twilight ere darkness sends 
them hurrying to their homes. 
Not one European head-gear is 
to be seen, neither in the streets 
nor in the open-air cafés. We 
are alone amongst this mob of 
fanatics. Patrols of armed sol- 
diers slouch past incessantly ; 
at every street-corner stand 
sentries who unwillingly come 
to “the attention” as we ap- 
proach. A feeling of uncanni- 
ness, of some hidden danger, 
possesses us,—a feeling that we 
can never quite shake off in 
Monastir, for there is talk of 
Christian massacres in the air, 
of murder, though we jest 
about it at the consulates over 
coffee and cigarettes. Yet we 
have suffered no inconvenience, 
and, thanks to a little care, we 


have avoided jostling one of the 
uniformed bashi-bazouks, and 
hitherto escaped insult. 

A great clatter comes down 
the ill-paved street, and a car- 
riage surrounded by mounted 


gendarmes rattles past. Inside 
sits a grave-faced, bearded man, 
clad most correctly in frock- 
coat, but with fez. It is the 
Inspector-General of Reforms, 
Hilmi Pacha. He salaams 
gracefully out of the window, 
but he does not smile as affably 
as usual. Only this day he has 
informed our consul that there 
is a plot afoot to murder either 
him or us, and he is much 
grieved because we have re- 
sponded, declaring our unbelief 
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that it is a Bulgarian plot. 
Also, he is pained at our accu- 
sations of Christian massacres, 
and that, in spite of his court- 
eous and plausible explana- 
tions, we still believe the Turk- 
ish soldiers capable of such 
atrocities, and supply comfort- 
able British breakfast - tables 
with the accounts thereof. 
Men pass us with scarcely a 
glance of recognition, yet who 
daily sit with us in secret 
places. We likewise ignore 
them, for everywhere there 
are spies, and we know that 
a careless “good evening” 
would be enough to send them 
to prison and to banishment. 

Yet all is orderly and quiet. 
A stranger might well imagine 
himself in a most well -con- 
ducted Turkish city, for he does 
not know the sights hidden by 
the prison,—the hospital walls 
or in the Bulgarian quarter. 

“You see how exaggerated 
are all the reports of dis- 
turbances and _ cruelties in 
Monastir,” remarked Nazir 
Pacha suavely, a day or two 
before, when we admitted the 
orderliness on the streets. 
“Now, confess that you ex- 
pected to see very different 
things with us.” 

“In spite of all that we had 
heard, your Excellency, we did 
not expect to see what we have 
seen,” we responded truthfully. 
“There is a very false impres- 
sion in Europe as to the doings 
here, and we are doing our best 
to correct it.” His Excellency 
beamed with pleasure, and 
handed us another cigarette. 
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Painfully and slowly the old 
woman replaces the evil-smell- 
ing bandages upon her grey 
head. She had just insisted on 
showing us a terrible scalp 
wound wantonly given her at 
the burning of Smilevo by a 
Turkish soldier, where the only 
crime of the villagers had been 
their vicinity to the hills in- 
fested by “the brigands.” An- 
other old woman has begun to 
sob violently,—one of us re- 
minds her of a son whom she 
saw hacked to pieces; but the 
younger women do not weep 
or moan. Only one, half girl, 
half woman, sobbed softly as 
she told of the soldiers who 
tore the child from her arms 
and tossed it into the flames 
of her burning home. 

We are in a suburb of 


Monastir, a collection of houses 
scattered unevenly up the side 
of a steep hill bordering on 


a Turkish cemetery. It is 
densely packed with human 
beings, who may not leave the 
tiny walled-in courtyards before 
the houses, as many as ten 
families in one small room. 
The overcrowding cries power- 
fully to the heavens, pervading 
the sweet fresh mountain air 
even at a distance. 

A very few men are amongst 
this crowd in a somewhat larger 
court than the rest, and which 
we have chosen at random and 
entered. We had heard that 
the victims of Smilevo had 


come, and that a few of them, 
thanks to the good offices of 
the Austrian consul, had been 
allowed to remain. The rest, 
many hundred families, are 
living in the open, scattered 
in groups upon the plain, with- 
out covering and without warm 
clothing, depending on the char- 
ity of the equally poor villagers 
for bread. God send them help 
before the winter comes! But 
after all, what is their lot com- 
pared to those in the mountains, 
where the nights are biting 
cold and not a village is left 
standing in the valleys? What 
are those poor wretches doing 
in the Ochrida and Dibra dis- 
tricts, where sixty villages are 
burnt, and, as a consul curtly 
put it, “8000 families, reckoned 
at the average of five persons 
to the family, are now homeless 
and entirely destitute in the 
mountains” ? 

Smilevo! is but one instance 
of ninety. Soldiers had come 
fresh from a defeat in the hills, 
and had suddenly surrounded 
the flourishing village, setting 
fire to the outer ring of houses, 
Then, as the frightened inmates 
rushed into the streets, the 
shooting began; and whilst 
the soldiers killed and _ tor- 
mented, the Bashi - bazouks 
ransacked each house, igniting 
it when this work was done. 
Ah, how merrily they ran to 
and fro, screaming wildly as 
the circle of flames grows 








1 The village of Smilevo was utterly destroyed by Turkish soldiers and Bashi- 
bazouks 28th August, and over 200 people massacred. 
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smaller! What sport to the 
harassed soldiers to kill slowly 
and with impunity! °*Tis ver- 
ily better fun than being dyn- 
amited in the hills. They take 
the sword- bayonets now, for 
fear of shooting each other, 
and laugh as the pile of dead 
grows higher. Into the flames 
with the infants! it is good 
to hear the mothers shriek, and 
to cut them down as they run 
blindly at the butchers, armed 
only with their teeth and nails. 
Now it is enough—every house 
is in flames, and not a thing 
of value left the survivors ex- 
cept what they stand up in, 
huddled together in a paralysed 
group outside. Some have run 
for the hills, a few of the men 
have escaped the shower of 
bullets, but most are dotting 
the wasted crops. 

The soldiers leave them,— 
they are tired even of this 


work, and there they stand, 
robbed in a few short hours 


of father, mother, husband, 
wife, or children, their home, 
and everything that was theirs. 
And these are but a handful 
of survivors that crowd around 
us, talking freely now that 
they are satisfied we are not 
Turkish spies, showing us 
pieces of charred bags, skirts, 
and other articles of clothing, 
cut and slashed to tatters by 
the bayonets of the soldiers. 
Their lot, miserable as it is, is 
heaven compared to thousands 
of others. Here they are fed 
by the charity of their neigh- 
bours, their wounds tended by 
the good Sisters of Mercy, and 
they do not live in hourly fear of 
another massacre, though each 
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Christian in Monastir knows 
that even this eventuality is 
possible — nay, contemplated. 
It is very different to the 
hell on the mountains and on 
the plains, where the wounds 
are festering and the only food 
is often grass and water. 
Groups of pretty little or- 
phans are shown us before we 
depart, taking our way through 
the Bulgarian quarter proper. 
The same sights, the same 
stories, the same misery is 
hidden behind every wall—not 
only from Smilevo, but from 
a dozen other villages too. We 
have listened to them also, and 
heard the wearying repetition 
of fiendish acts of cruelty, too 
awful ever to tell in the 
columns of a refined press, 
and of acts of the basest 
treachery. It is no wonder 
that the majority of the 
refugees prefer to die in the 
mountains, rather than trust 
to the promises of amnesty in 
Hilmi Pacha’s latest procla- 
mation. It may have been 
issued in all good faith, but 
the soldiers have no wish to 
escort these feeble remnants to 
the nearest towns, so the men 
prefer to see their wives and 
daughters die of more merciful 
starvation than in the hands 
of the most brutal soldiery in 
the world. Some of the more 
credulous men have already 
given themselves up, and been 
shot down in batches. Those 
still left in the mountains will 
join the bands after they have 
buried their families, and wait 
for the happy chance when a 
Turkish soldier falls into their 
hands, and they can face their 
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enemies with a mauser and belt 
of cartridges. 

Ah! it is a sad, sad story, 
this, of the extermination of 
the Christians in Vilayet Mon- 
astir, under the unbelieving and 
unfeeling eyes of Europe, which 
once rose in righteous wrath at 
tales not more horrible. It was 
one massacre in Bulgaria that 
set Europe in a blaze a quarter 
of a century ago. Nowa dozen 
equally terrible only leaves us 
desiring the introduction of 
“the Reforms”! Nay more, 
our philanthropists are seeking 
to prove the Bulgarians guilty 
of equal atrocities, which are 
mostly absolutely false. Have 
you, good readers, ever tried to 
imagine yourselves for one 
moment in these poor wretches’ 
position? Did you ever think 
of your sweet wives and tender 
daughters in the hands of-—— 
no! it isn’t even to be men- 
tioned, is it? Yet I have seen 
these poor, rough, half-civilised 
men weep like little children 
when they have remembered. 

But grant me pardon for this 
digression. We are in Monastir, 
and have just given a few 
piastres to a venerable priest 
clad in a tattered robe, and he 
is calling down the blessings 
of God on Europe, whom he 
sees represented in us. He 
hastily leaves us, darting up a 
side alley as swiftly as his 
feeble limbs will carry him, for 
a patrol of soldiers is coming 
down the narrow street. The 
police-officer scowls at us, and 
will report that those accursed 
Giaours have been once more 
amongst those lying curs of 
refugees, and the smiling chief 
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of police will gnash his teeth in 
impotent rage that he cannot 
drive us from his district and 
escape the ire of the Sublime 
Porte. Poor man! he has done 
his utmost. He has sought to 
terrify us with hidden threats 
of murder, in vain has he ex- 
amined our passport for one 
flaw in the visé, and the cordon 
of guards around the town 
has been trebly warned never 
to let us pass. But he can- 
not make us go, neither can 
he blind us nor rob us of our 
hearing. 

There in the great white 
house, the Greek hospital, are 
perhaps the worst sights of all, 
except in the prison. It is full of 
victims, Greeks and Servians 
and Wallachians, but, charit- 
able as it is, it draws the line 
at Bulgarians. There many 
tortured remnants from Ar- 
mensko, from Biloshi, and from 
Smerdes are to be found. We 
have seen them all, and left 
sick and with creeping flesh. 
There was that wretched 
woman with a shoulder cleft 
to the lung, and the woman 
with protruding brain, her 
skull smashed by five sabre 
cuts, and her left hand lopped 
off as she tried to snatch her 
child from the butchers, In 
those rooms are little children 
riddled by bullets and cut with 
knives. These are some of the 
proofs saved by the Almighty 
to testify against the bloody 
Turk, and recording some of 
the final episodes, we trust, of 
the Moslem in Europe. 

And we who had seen these 
things were told in the Konak 
by the general commanding the 
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troops in Vilayet Monastir that 
the duties of the Turkish soldier 
were very strenuous. They 


had three duties to perform: 
firstly, to capture or disperse 
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the bands; secondly, to ex- 
tinguish the flames of the burn- 
ing villages; and, thirdly, to 
escort the women and children 
to places of safety.! 


IN UESKUB TO-DAY. 


“Dur!” (Halt !) 

“Kim dir o?%” (Who goes 
there ?) 

“Geri!” (Go back !) 

A dim figure can be faintly 
distinguished in the gloom, that 
ofa Turkish soldier. If his com- 
mands— which he will prob- 
ably round off with a vicious 
Kopek ! (Dog !)—are not obeyed 
on the instant, you will see 
his rifle come down to “the 
ready,” and the magazine of 
his mauser will click omi- 
nously. We know that he 
has stringent orders not to 
fire under any circumstances 
on a European; but the man 
is an Anatolian, totally savage, 
and of imperfect intelligence. 
What comfort is it to us to 
know that he would be hanged 
with much pomp after our 
Ambassador at the Porte has 
energetically demanded retri- 
bution for our murder ? 

No, it is better to obey, and 
quickly, seeking a doubtful 
comfort in the knowledge that 
to-morrow we will report the 
insult of “Dog!” to our per- 
spiring consul, who will duly re- 
late to us the apologies offered 
by the Vali. 

“Better not go out at 
night,” remarks the consul ; 
“anything can happen at these 


times, and men are shot with 
scant ceremony.” 

Ueskiib does not inspire con- 
fidence either by day or night. 
Through the crowded bazar, 
straggling up the hill beyond 
the Vardar to the vast half- 
ruined fortress on the summit, 
jostle an appalling number of 
armed men in the Zouave 
uniform of the Redifs. They 
have been hastily called in 
for military service from the 
villages far and near. Their 
belts bristle with cartridges, 
and whether sitting, standing, 
or walking, their rifles are in- 
separable. 

Those savage-looking men 
in the merest semblance of a 
uniform, with white skull-caps 
of felt upon their heads, are 
Albanians, They are armed 
now for the first time with 
mausers, and they handle 
their new treasure with ob- 
vious affection, their eyes wan- 
dering the while towards a 
group of accursed Christians. 
Verily these men add not to 
the peaceful scene, so gay in 
its oriental colouring. 

Groups of ragged soldiers, 
their faces burnt nigh black, 
are to be seen here and there: 
these are the Asiatic troops 
sent to save us from a sudden 





1 Remark actually made by Nazir Pacha to the writer on 6th Sept. 1903. 
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attack from the local soldiery, 
who are all but out of hand, 
and whose discipline is nil. 
Thank Heaven that each day 
trains bear off hundreds of 
these men to lonely stations 
on the Salonika line. 

As we retrace our. steps to 
the consular quarter and rail- 
way - station, we pass the 
newly established branch of 
the Ottoman Bank, where 
nervous clerks sit sweating in 
the heat. Soldiers stand on 
guard at every entrance, and 
opposite is the city guard- 
house itself; yet the bank 
officials are direly afraid, for 
the Bulgarians have sworn to 
blow it up sooner or later, 
and there are some sitting in 
the office who saw the shat- 
tered remains of the bank at 
Salonika. 

“Good morning!” says the 
genial director; but he does 


not smile when we joke him 
on the ever-present danger. 
“T am surprised to find my- 


self alive each morning I 
awake,” he remarks, with an 
unconscious Irishism. Then 
we cross the picturesque old 
bridge, and pause involuntar- 
ily to consider the beauties 
of the mountains which sur- 
round the pretty town. It is 
a wild scene, perfectly in keep- 
ing with our feelings. At our 
feet, upon the dry bed of the 
river, now a comparatively 
tiny stream rushing through 
the centre arches, is a group 
of tents, that of the guard of 
the bridge. See, as we bend 
over the parapet, a sentry 
waves his arm at us, and a 
hoarse cry comes up, bidding 
us not loiter on the bridge. 
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His orders are strict. Who 
knows but what we may not 
be desperate men about to drop 
a bomb at his feet, blowing him 
and the bridge to pieces? 

We pass on, and a dapper 
young man accosts us, im- 
maculately attired in the height 
of Western fashion. He is the 
secretary of a certain Balkan 
consulate, and, in spite of his 
light laugh, there is an air of 
uneasiness about him impossible 
to conceal. He knows that the 
Turks have sworn to murder 
him and his consul on the first 
attempt at an outrage by the 
bands, and indeed every Euro- 
pean realises that his life will 
be worth nothing when the 
bombs are thrown. He knows 
that every detail of the massacre 
has already been planned at 
those nocturnal meetings in the 
mosques. Each house is marked, 
and every true Mohammedan 
knows his rendezvous and—his 
duty. 

“Will it come to it?” every 
man asks himself; and our 
friend sighs as we twit him 
unfeelingly on his so thinly 
veiled anxiety. 

“The consuls declare there is 
no danger. The Vali pooh- 
poohs the rumours, so why 
this armament?” we say, tap- 
ping his revolver, which bulges 
in his pocket. 

“That is what they must 
say,” he answers gravely. 

Poor fellow! he has a young 
wife far away, and that un- 
mans him. 

“Take care of thy master,” 
we call to the huge kavass, 
clad in gorgeous raiment, and 
with two great silver-mounted 
revolvers in his sash. 
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He salutes us Turkish fashion, 
pausing @ moment to say— 

“Seven years have I eaten 
the bread of my masters, and 
my duty has been but to stand 
at their door. The time is 
coming when perhaps I shall 
earn my wages.” 

What strange men are these ! 
—giants in stature, with the 
arms of their adopted country 
carried proudly in their fez; men 
who but a few years ago would 
have been the first to head a mas- 
sacre of the infidels—now in 
their pay, and ready to sacri- 
fice their lives in their service. 
It is something to see one of 
these men challenged at night, 
and to hear his scornful answer 
“Kavass!” as he stalks past 
the threatening rifles of the 
sentries. And, what is more, 
his countrymen, be they Turks 
or Albanians, fear him more 
than his pale-faced master ; 


for they know those great re- 
volvers projecting from his 
sash are for prompt use, and 


that the folds hide two 
or three more such deadly 
weapons, 

Hark! music is approaching, 
weird and shrill, and from the 
fort on the hill comes a cloud 
of dust. Let us hurry to the 
station, for it is a regiment 
of Albanians leaving for the 
south. Taking a position of 
vantage we watch them swing 
in through the narrow gates. 
First, the band of an Asiatic 
regiment straggling along with 
& mere pretence of formation, 
playing lustily—all clarionets, 
trombones, cymbals, and drums. 
Then a battalion of Anatolians, 
sent ostensibly as a guard of 
honour, but in reality to check 
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any ebullition of feeling on the 
part of the mob of fierce men 
who follow them ; rifles carried 
anyhow at the slope, bayonets 
stuck in ragged sashes as they 
carry their handjars or yata- 
ghans at home, their belong- 
ings stuffed into rude sacks 
upon their backs, clad in the 
mere semblance of a uniform— 
evidently the cast-off clothes 
of the already disreputable 
Anatolians—and the charac- 
teristic white skull-caps of their 
native mountains. 

A string of cattle-vans awaits 
them, and into these they storm, 
struggling, pushing, and curs- 
ing, their officers jostled and 
ignored, till each waggon seems 
packed, and still a few score 
men are left yelling on the 
platform. Slowly these for- 
saken ones are absorbed in 
the low row of vans, and all 
is ready for departure. The 
pilot-engine has left, to spring 
any mine that may be await- 
ing this harvest; but there is a 
ceremony still to be performed. 

A few bars by the band, and 
the colonel raises his hand. 
“Long live the Padisha!” 
shout the Albanians lustily ; the 
Anatolian battalion “ presents 
arms,” and every Turk present 
touches his breast, his mouth, 
and his forehead. See the long 
line of hands flashing upwards 
like a wave! Twice is this re- 
peated; the engine whistles 
shrilly, and to the tune of the 
“Doppel Adler March,” comic- 
ally inappropriate, translated 
into Turkish music, the long 
train moves slowly out of the 
station. 

Crack !—a puff of blue smoke 
rises from a van, another and 

20 
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another. Within a few seconds 
the train is veiled in a blue 
haze, as the men empty their 
rifles in a parting fusilade 
into the town. 

Then the Anatolians march 
back to the barracks. In vain 
we search the ranks for one 
good face, one handsome man. 
It is not a pleasant sensation 
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to know that our lives depend 
on them. 

A young Austrian meets us 
at our hotel. 

“ By the Lord! I nearly got a 
pill,” he says breathlessly, for 
he is very young; “struck the 
wall a foot away. Come and 
see the marks of the other 
bullets.” 


THE TRIP TO SALONICA, 


“The one great thing to 
admire in England,” said the 
Turkish officer as we stood to- 
gether in the corridor of the 
Ueskiib-Salonica train, “is the 
lack of fanaticism. No country 
can be great that allows religi- 
ous frenzy to guide its actions.” 

I offered no comment, which 
was superfluous, but I mar- 
velled greatly at such a remark 
from the lips of a Turk, who 


was now hanging on the foot- 


board of the carriage. He was 
in charge of a section of the 
line, and whenever the tents of 
the guards appeared, which 
they did every two or three 
minutes, he opened the door of 
the carriage and finally dis- 
appeared. Conversation was 
consequently disjointed, and 
the intervals I spent in praying 
that he might not lose his hold 
and in admiring the scenery. 
There are few trips so grandly 
beautiful as the run from 
Ueskiib, beside the rushing 
Vardar, towards Salonica: 
vast gorges, deep ravines, 
bridges and never - ending 
tunnels, steep mountains tower- 
ing above each side of the 
river, only surpassed in Mace- 
donia by the still finer line to 


Monastir. And just now a 
railway trip possesses attrac- 
tions to the adventurous spirit 
somewhat akin to the feelings 
of a racing automobilist. He 
can speculate at every bridge 
whether the train will success- 
fully cross; and in the dark- 
ness of each tunnel, if he is of 
an imaginative turn of mind, 
he can fancy that he hears the 
sudden roar of dynamite and 
the collapse of the mass of rock 
and earth above him. No train 
has passed this way since yester- 
day, and in spite of the formid- 
able show of troops occupying 
every point of vantage along 
the line, stories told of their 
cowardice at night do not in- 
spire confidence. The friendly 
conductor will point out spidery 
viaducts where mines have been 
discovered at the nick of time, 
and even the most courageous 
traveller will shudder when he 
looks down into those gloomy 
depths. 

If we are fearsome, it 1s 
nothing to what the ragged 
soldiers feel at night, when 
they are afraid to shoot lest 
they should hit their comrades 
at their side on the coigns of 
vantage on the heights. They 
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have been dynamited repeatedly 
of late, and tents blown to 
ribbons and shattered corpses 
look very dreadful in the morn- 
ing. No wonder they run, and 
are found by the railway en- 
gineers at daybreak hiding 
pitifully in the maize-fields or 
up to their necks in the Vardar. 
Fortunately for us and them, 
the bands content themselves 
at present with mere scares. 
If they meant business, there 
would not be a bridge or tunnel 
left intact in the whole of Mace- 
donia, in spite of the battalions 
who guard them so well by day. 
At every station we pull up for 
a wearisome wait, whilst the 
soldiers crowd round the train 
and inspect the passengers. 
A few peasants get in or 
out, officers exchange greet- 
ings with comrades in charge 
of the line. Then the bell 
tinkles, and off we go again 
past the endless row of tents 
and their slumbering, slovenly 
occupants. Here and there a 
sentry presents arms as we roll 


t. 

At Demirkapa I meet our 
old friends, the regiment of 
Albanians, who fired a feu-de- 
joie into Ueskiib as they steamed 
out of the station, and here I 
alight for much - desired re- 
freshment. The Albanians have 
begun well; they only arrived 
last night, yet they have burnt 
a village already, and we can 
see the smoke from the smoul- 
dering ruins rising over the top 
of the little hill. They are lying 
all about the station, as villain- 
ous and cruel a lot of men as 
could be wished even by Turkey. 
They are resting from their 
labours now, and the buxom 
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landlady who serves me our 
meal curses their presence in 
no measured language. She is 
only too ready to give me the 
details of last night’s doing, for 
not a wink has she slept through 
the long hours of darkness. The 
shots, the yells, and the despair- 
ing screams found each an echo 
in her motherly heart. “As 
for murders,” she runs on as I 
bolt my food, for time is strictly 
limited, “‘ why, we hear of them 
with no more feeling now than 
when my maid tells of a hen 
laying an egg. The soldiers 
shoot the peasants down in the 
fields as they work, with no 
more ado than if they were 
rats. Why, sir, I saw five 
Bulgarians beaten here on this 
very platform two days ago, 
because they had asked the 
officer who had impressed them 
into working on the railway 
to be allowed to return to their 
village for one day to gather in 
the remains of the crops. And 
he had them bastinadoed till 
their feet ran with blood. Ah! 
if I had never hated the Turks 
before, I did at that sight.” 

“And have you no fear of 
yourselves, alone amongst this 
crowd of murderers?” 

The good woman shrugs her 
ample shoulders. “ Every Euro- 
pean in the country will be 
massacred erelong. It is only 
a question of time. Pleasant 
journey, sir, and safe arrival,” 
she calls after me, as I make a 
dash for the already moving 
train. 

Travelling is slow —slower 
than ever now, and ’tis evening 
as the train glides across the 
plain of Salonica, with the 
glimpse of blue sea beyond. 
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Passports undergo their minute 
inspection for the fifth time 
that day, and passengers are 
at liberty to go to the hotel 
they have selected and men- 
tioned to the police - officer. 
Through the densely crowded 
streets we rattle, overtaking 
primeval tramecars, past the 
ruins of the Ottoman Bank, 
grim relic of still vividly re- 
membered horrors, till we alight 
at the fine hotel on the quay. 
Hundreds of well-dressed men 
and women are enjoying the 
evening breeze after the tropi- 
cal heat of the day, the fez pre- 
dominating, it is true, but still 
the effect is European. It is 


hard to realise that this town 
of merchant-palaces, fine cafés, 
with its luxurious club, is part 
and parcel of terror - struck 
Macedonia; that these smart 
loungers start at the banging 
of a door, the result of months 


of nervous tension. <A few 
days’ sojourn here will con- 
vince us of that, when the cry 
for foreign warships is repeated 
for the hundredth time. At 
every corner stand sentries with 
loaded rifles, patrols march to 
and fro, and the narrow, noi- 
some alleys hidden behind the 
houses throng with Turkish 
riff-raff. Every bank and 
public building is strongly 
guarded, and soldiers, half- 
starving amidst this mixture 
of opulence and misery, beg 
from door to door. It is not 
hard to read the thoughts of 
these men: it is written on 
their faces as they watch the 
sleek merchants and their wives 
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and pretty daughters driving 
by, how each is longing for 
the time when bombs shall be 
thrown once more. There jg 
little doubt of what will happen 
then, unless the British war. 
ships arrive in time, 

After dinner we stroll to 
“the Alhambra,” and listen to 
the band, watching the moon’s 
soft rays dancing on the waters 
of the bay. And our talk is 
not of music but of the latest 
news from the mountains—of 
trains blown up, and skirmishes 
on the very outskirts of the 
town. We discuss the probable 
plans of Sarafoff and the pro- 
jected rising in this vilayet to 
the strains of a Viennese valse, 
whilst to a selection of “ Faust” 
one tells how the bombs were 
thrown in this very garden, 
He tells us only too vividly of 
the sudden darkness and the 
awful crash that followed, of 
the smash of glass and the 
screams of the wounded. An- 
other caps the story, how he 
was arrested that night and 
threatened till dawn by soldiers 
who haled him to their camp; 
how he was bound and beaten, 
and robbed of his last piastre. 

“‘My nerve is gone since that 
night,” he concludes, “and I 
can never pass a soldier now, 
even in broad daylight, without 
@ creeping sensation down my 
back. I fear a sudden bullet.” 

And as we return to our 
comfortably appointed hotel, we 
catch ourselves glancing hastily 
over our shoulders when we 
pass a crouching sentry in the 
darkness of his corner. 
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WITHIN the past fortnight 
the air has been cleared with a 
vengeance. Fiscal inquiry has 
been suddenly and unexpectedly 
transformed into a fiscal crisis. 
It has precipitated changes even 
more exciting than itself,—so 
great, in fact, as to be for the 
moment quite bewildering. At 
the head of a series of sensations 
stands the fact that Mr Cham- 
berlain is no longer a member 
of the Government. He has 
put an end to a situation which 
he felt to be embarrassing to 
his colleagues as well as com- 
promising to himself. A less 


earnest and strenuous states- 
man might have been satisfied 
with the large instalment of his 
policy which the Prime Minister 
was willing to endorse, but for 


Mr Chamberlain there are, in 
this matter, to be no half 
measures. He has undertaken 
a mission of imperial magnitude, 
and there is to be no palter- 
ing or shilly-shallying with it. 
Henceforward it is to be the 
work of his life; and no British 
statesman has ever rounded off 
more nobly a great career than 
he will do in his single-handed 
advocacy of a United Empire— 
united in bonds of mutual in- 
terest as well as of affection. 
From Mr Chamberlain’s re- 
signation to those of his fiscal 
opponents, Mr Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton, is a long 
descent. Their insignificance 
only heightens by contrast the 
importance of the other. That 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would sooner or later have to 


sacrifice himself as a “convinced 
free-trader ” was considered in- 
evitable. Had he gone by him- 
self the country could easily 
have been consoled for the loss, 
while the City would have felt 
relieved. Mr Ritchie has not 
been a “convinced” success at 
the Treasury, and his reign 
there will be chiefly re- 
membered by the flippancy 
with which he struck off the 
shilling duty on corn. It was 
so gratuitous and inconsistent 
a proceeding that the public 
were to be pardoned for suspect- 
ing occult motives for it. There 
are many even among Mr 
Ritchie’s own friends who now 
believe that it was done to put 
a spoke in Mr Chamberlain’s 
wheei. In any case, it was a 
chief cause of the confusion and 
shuffling that followed. Mr 
Ritchie, one of the leaders of 
the fair trade movement in 
1881, retires with the dubious 
satisfaction of having done his 
best to wreck the federation 
movement of 1903. But feder- 
ation will long outlive him and 
his ill-starred finance. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Mr Arthur Elliot are in quite 
another category to Mr Ritchie. 
They are innocent victims of the 
crisis, deserving of sympathy 
and respect. They may be as- 
sured that the public recognise 
the straightforwardness of their 
conduct, and appreciate the 
sacrifices they have made for 
their convictions. The ex-Sec- 
retary for Scotland is entitled 
to the particular gratitude of 
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all Scotsmen for long and as- 
siduous service. Universal re- 
gret will be felt at the abrupt 
ending, or at all events the 
suspension, of a career which 
has been as honourable to him- 
self as it has been useful to his 
country. 

The shock of these resigna- 
tions was all the greater because 
it had been preceded for a few 
days by confident hopes that 
the crisis had been averted. 
Cabinet meetings were held on 
the 14th and 15th September, 
at which it was known that a 
definite decision on Mr Cham- 
berlain’s programme would be 
arrived at. They were im- 
mediately followed by the issue 
of a manifesto by the Prime 
Minister in the most curious 
form that an important State 
paper ever assumed. It was 
an essay or pamphlet on 
“Insular Free Trade,” in 
which Mr Balfour defined his 
personal position in the con- 
troversy with the point and 
refinement of a master logician. 

Never did so innocent-look- 
ing a brochure turn out such 
a bombshell, It burst first in 
one camp and then in the other, 
spreading consternation in both. 
The first impression of the 
“free -fooders,” both Radical 
and Unionist, was that the 
Cabinet had found a via media 
which would carry them 
through their autumn cam- 
paign. This foreboded disaster 
for the “free-fooders,” especially 
the Unionist or “mugwump” 
section of them. In the same 
degree it cheered the hearts of 
the United Empire party. 
But this fond dream lasted 
barely a couple of days. On 
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the 18th September the bomb 
burst again—this time in the 
Ministerial camp. The cher- 
ished hopes that Mr Chamber. 
lain might find it consistent 
with his sense of honour and 
duty to be satisfied for the 
present with the moiety of his 
programme endorsed by the 
Prime Minister were rudely 
dashed to the ground by the an- 
nouncement of his resignation, 

If Mr Chamberlain’s services 
were being lost to the country, 
this would be the appropriate 
time and place to record an 
appreciation of them, which 
could hardly be made either too 
fervid or too flattering. How- 
ever warm it might be, it would 
not outrun the admiration and 
honour in which Mr Chamber. 
lain is to-day held from one 
end of the British Empire to 
the other. But his services are 
by no means being lost. They 
are only entering a new sphere, 
in which they may rise to higher 
and nobler achievements, In 
@ position of “greater freedom 
and less responsibility,” he will 
find, we trust, the apotheosis of 
patriotic statesmanship which 
shrinks from no self - sacrifice, 
and for which unpopularity has 
no terrors. To serve the people, 
even against their will and 
calmly regardless of their hos- 
tility, is the height of moral 
courage and patriotism. Our 
greatest Ministers have all had 
a similar ordeal to go through, 
and Mr Chamberlain is proving 
himself worthy to follow in their 
footsteps. 

Cordial praise is also due to 
the Prime Minister for the 
manly part he has played in 
the crisis. It may have been 4 
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less heroic part than Mr Cham- 
berlain’s, but it has required 
equal courage and more anxious 
thought. To hold even a frag- 
ment of his Cabinet together 
under such a terrible strain as 
it has undergone must have re- 
quired no ordinary skill. Not- 
withstanding the great and 
almost fatal blow which the 
loss of Mr Chamberlain has 
given it, it still remains a com- 
paratively strong Cabinet. If 
it has weak points, which we 
reluctantly admit, it has also 
some strong ones left. The 
Opposition leaders will be none 
too eager to try conclusions 
with it, crippled as they think 
it to be. If they were to be 
perfectly frank, they might 
confess that the new turn of 
affairs is not altogether to their 
liking. Next session they will 
encounter a very different Mr 
Balfour to the one they baited 
and bullied a few months ago. 
He is now a Minister with a 
policy of his own, which he has 
nailed to the mast and is ready 
to defend against all comers. 
Whoever gains by the fiscal 
crisis, it is not to be Lord Rose- 
bery or Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, still less will it be 
the Unionist “ mugwumps.” 
But the Cabinet crisis has 
not been the sole sensation of 
the month. There have been 
two others—Mr Balfour’s pam- 
phlet and the Board of Trade 
statistics, Both of these claim 
immediate attention, as, next 
to Mr Chamberlain’s own 
speeches, they are likely to be 
the most powerful factors in the 
coming campaign. The Board 
of Trade statistics are the raw 
material from which Mr Balfour 
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has produced his personal pro- 
gramme—a gem made out of 
a very rough stone. In this 
essay, pamphlet, memorandum, 
or whatever we may choose to 
call it, Mr Balfour elaborates 
the position which he adopted 
at the outset of the discussion, 
but which was at the time over- 
shadowed by the more vigorous 
pronouncements of Mr Cham- 
berlain. Because Mr Balfour 
did not choose to assume the 
dogmatic and oracular tone of 
a university professor or a 
“passive resister,” he was 
flouted as a leader of “open 
mind” and no_ convictions. 
We hear no more of that 
partisan jargon to-day. Mr 
Balfour has with characteristic 
lucidity and logical acuteness 
developed his idea of a few 
months ago into a fiscal policy 
which neither friend nor op- 
ponent can fail to apprehend 
if he makes fair use of ordinary 
reasoning powers. 

Not only has the Prime 
Minister committed himself to 
certain opinions directly op- 
posed to and inconsistent with 
what we are pleased to call 
our existing ‘fiscal system,” 
but he has gone out of his 
way as no Prime Minister ever 
did before to explain to the 
public the reasoning process 
by which he arrived at. these 
conclusions. Almost simultan- 
eously with the appearance 
of the present article he will 
be speaking at Sheffield on the 
same subject, when doubtless 
it will be still further reasoned 
out and illustrated. Mr Bal- 
four has taken up his position 
in the coming fight. The in- 
quiry stage is over so far as he 
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is concerned, and we warmly 
congratulate him on the ex- 
plicit, unmistakable stand he 
has made. His fundamental 
principle is plain as daylight, 
and his arguments are, we be- 
lieve, unanswerable; but more 
important than either is the 
firmness with which he has put 
his foot down and accepted the 
gage of battle. 

For Mr Balfour himself this 
will be a great gain. His back 
is now to the wall, and he will 
fight hostile tariffs as resolutely 
as he fought Home Rule in the 
days of his Irish administra- 
tion. Concurrently Mr Cham- 
berlain will fight for his larger 
and more comprehensive pro- 
gramme. Though no longer in 


the Cabinet, he can and will 
continue to stand side by side 
with his late chief in the fiscal 
fray. In his letter to the Prime 
Minister tendering his resigna- 


tion he shows an almost pathetic 
anxiety to disarm suspicion of 
possible rivalry in the future. 
He makes it clear that not only 
did he approve of the limited 
policy adopted by Mr Balfour, 
but he had recommended it as 
the furthest that the Cabinet 
should go under present cir- 
cumstances. For himself, he 
felt bound to go the whole 
length of federation and re- 
taliation combined; therefore 
he resumed his freedom of 
action. 

Henceforward there will be 
two crusades going on side by 
by side—an official one and an 
unofficial. The “free-fooders” 
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and the Unionist “mugwumps” 
will find themselves caught be- 
tween two fires. Only the other 
day they were boasting that 
Mr Chamberlain’s preferential 
heresies had been indefinitely 
postponed if not finally snuffed 
out. Evidently they have for. 
gotten Sydney Smith’s joke 
about Mrs Partington sweep- 
ing back the Atlantic with her 
broom. They have now a4 
cross fire of fiscal heresies to 
face—Mr Chamberlain’s and 
Mr Balfour’s. Both Ministers 
are travelling toward the same 
goal though by different roads 
They have taken up separate 
branches of one great policy— 
Mr Balfour the home trade 
branch and Mr Chamberlain 
the colonial. 

This twin movement our 
readers have, we trust, clearly 
understood from the outset, as 
it was carefully pointed out in 
the first of our special articles. 
We remarked then that though, 
owing to the accident of Mr 
Chamberlain’s dominating per- 
sonality and his splendid ser- 
vices at the Colonial Office, the 
colonial aspect of the movement 
had come first to the front, it 
was not the only or even the 
chief aspect. The mother 
country, we contended, had even 
a greater interest in it than 
the colonies. Mr Chamberlain 
has never, to our knowledge, 
said a word inconsistent with 
that view. On the contrary, 
his letter of resignation avows 
it, and his Tariff Reform 
League has of late been giving 
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much more attention to the 
home than the colonial issues. 
Any attempt at a material 
change in our fiscal relations 
with other countries must be- 

with the adoption of a 
tariff adapted to the object 
we have in view. When we 
have taken up our position on 
this new tariff, foreign and 
colonial Governments alike will 
know where we are and how 
to deal with us. 

As a matter of practical ex- 
pediency, Mr Balfour's issue 
must come before Mr Chamber- 
lain’s. We must have a fiscal 
policy and a tariff suited to the 
occasion before we can either 
preferentiate, differentiate, or 
retaliate. But all three possi- 
bilities are involved in such a 
tariff as Mr Balfour contem- 
plates. If we are to respond to 
his call to resume our “ freedom 
to negotiate for freedom of ex- 
change,” we must give our- 
selves the power to bargain 
with all and sundry. Bargain- 
ing implies dealing with dif- 
ferent people in different ways, 
as we may find most expedient 
in each particular case. A 
necessary result of it will be 
differential treatment, not only 
as between colonies and foreign 
countries, but as between one 
foreign country and another, 
possibly even as between one 
colony and another. The 
essence of the change will be 
that whereas at present we are 
powerless to enforce freedom of 
exchange either with colonies 
or foreign countries, we should 
then be able to meet both on 
equal terms. 

On this particular question 
—and it goes to the root of 
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the whole matter—the three 
Unionist leaders,—Mr Balfour, 
Mr Chamberlain, and the Duke 
of Devonshire,—may quite well 
be agreed. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has distinctly advocated 
bargaining with the colonies, 
and presumably he would be 
equally ready to bargain with 
foreign countries. Mr Cham- 
berlain, of course, agrees with it, 
as it is the only way for him to 
obtain his preferential duties. 
Freedom of negotiation and the 
right to differentiate between 
those with whom you negotiate 
are one and the same thing, 
If the free-trade Unionists 
think that Mr Balfour’s retalia- 
tion will be easiez to swallow 
than Mr Chamberlain’s prefer- 
ential duties, by all means let 
them have the pill gilded as 
they prefer. Mr Chamberlain 
is astute enough to know that 
they are the same pill under 
different names, and he is too 
clever a tactician to dispute 
about names when the things 
themselves will serve him 
equally well. 

The bulk of the following 
pages had of course been 
written before the appearance 
of Mr Balfour’s pamphlet. It 
ought, however, to materially 
enhance and accentuate their 
interest. They address them- 
selves, though in a different 
and more prosaic way, to the 
problem which he has handled 
with his rare gift of close 
and illuminative reasoning. In 
our own way we have en- 
deavoured, as he has done in 
his, to lift the question out of 
the rut of partisan and peda- 
gogic discussion. We concede, 
as he does, that a great econ- 
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omic change had become in- 
evitable in this country to- 
ward the middle of last cen- 
tury. Choice had to be made 
between “a predominantly 
agricultural Britain and a 
predominantly manufacturing 
Britain.” The men who made 
it preferred the manufacturing 
ideal, which might have been 
right enough if they had real- 
ised the full consequences of 
their choice and prepared for 
them in a far-seeing spirit. 
But they did neither. 

On the one hand they dis- 
paraged and undervalued the 
agricultural system they were 
destroying, and on the other 
they over-estimated the cap- 
abilities of the new régime they 
were creating. In the long 
record of English history never 
did men_ so _ short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, and prejudiced 
as were the Corn Law repealers 


rush so heedlessly into so ob- 


scure a venture. Seldom has 
such a long series of disappoint- 
ments and _ disillusionments 
followed. But the glamour, 
partly religious and partly sen- 
timental, with which they sur- 
rounded themselves, saved them 
for years from impartial criti- 
cism. Contemporary history 
was so coloured by their legends 
and shibboleths that the popu- 
lar conception of the nineteenth 
century as a whole was com- 
pletely perverted. The time, 
however, has come for attempt- 
ing to rectify these perversions, 
by showing that the “agricul- 
tural Britain” which ended in 
1846 was neither so miserable 
nor so stupid as to be beneath 
comparison with the “ manufac- 
turing Britain” which took its 
place. 
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On the heels of Mr Balfour's 
pamphlet came the Board of 
Trade statistics, which have 
been so anxiously waited for, 
They are even more stupend- 
ous than had been expected, 
and fill nearly 500 folio pages, 
interleaved with scores of elab- 
orate charts. The difficult cir. 
cumstances under which they 
have been produced will pro- 
tect them from criticism, either 
as to quality or arrangement, 
The editors candidly disclaim 
any pretension to scientific 
or literary finish. The title 
they have adopted, ‘Memor- 
anda, Statistical Tables, and 
Charts,’ literally describes the 
olla podrida. In fact, it could 
hardly have been made other 
than it is, with such a promis- 
cuous paternity as it has had. 
Individual members of the Cab- 
inet called for returns to suit 
their particular fancy. The 
several departments of the 
Board of Trade brought their 
respective offerings. Special 
returns and memoranda al- 
ready in existence were again 
pressed into service. All these, 
got together and roughly classi- 
fied, have been submitted to the 
public as so much raw material 
for the fiscal banquet. 

Any one who has had to do 
with the commercial statistics 
of foreign countries—especially 
those of our chief rivals, Ger- 
many and the United States— 
will be strongly impressed by 
the crude and fragmentary 
character of this compilation ; 
but for that the Board of Trade 
officials are not to blame, They 
have done their best with the 
means and the opportunities 
which a laissez-faire State 
allows them. Doubtless they 
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would be only too glad to do 
more, if there were an intel- 
ligent demand for it, and the 
means of supplying it were 
provided. This ponderous 
yolume, unique in our com- 
mercial history, will, let us 
hope, be the pioneer of really 
adequate and well - digested 
statistics, both of our home and 
foreign trades. 

The volume consists of thirty- 
one sections, covering a very 
wide range of subjects, many 
of them having little connec- 
tion with each other. The first 
five are devoted to foreign trade 
generally, concluding with a 
memorandum on the burning 
question of excess of imports 
over exports. The next four 
are on the much more im- 
portant, but less appreciated, 
food question. Readers of our 
recent article on that subject 
will here find its conclusions 


confirmed and emphasised by 


official figures. These are fol- 
lowed by a group of memor- 
anda (X. to XII.) on foreign 
tariffs, preferential duties, draw- 
backs, and kindred problems. 
An isolated chapter on ship- 
ping —foreign, colonial, and 
coasting —leads up to a sub- 
ject even more important than 
the fluctuations of trade, the 
wages and cost of living of 
the working classes. On vari- 
ous grounds this should be 
specially interesting. It has 
been handled by a competent 
authority, Mr Llewellyn Smith ; 
and it is likely to be made good 
use of by Mr Chamberlain in 
his autumn speeches. A chap- 
ter on trusts by another com- 
petent authority, Mr Schloss, 
completes the body of the re- 
port. But there are still the 
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appendices—about half as large 
as the text itself. Seven of 
them deal with our staple 
domestic industries, inclusive 
of shipping. These present a 
branch of the inquiry which 
has not yet received anything 
like its proper share of atten- 
tion. They compare the num- 
bers of persons employed in the 
iron and steel, textile, and other 
staple trades during the past 
fifty years. They also distin- 
guish, approximately of. course, 
the numbers to whom our home 
and foreign trades respectively 
furnish employment. 

General statistics are added, 
illustrating the industrial con- 
dition of the United Kingdom 
and of other important com- 
mercial countries. The volume 
concludes with a sweep-up of 
miscellaneous statistics bearing 
on the growth of population, 
emigration, production, railway 
traffic, profits and capital, bank- 
ing, pauperism, &c., — every- 
thing, in fact, from the money 
market to the casual ward. 
This section seems to have 
been cut bodily out of the 
“Statistical Abstract of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Whoever has the courage to 
tackle this maze of charts and 
tables with an honest wish to 
understand them, will discover 
in them four dominant ques- 
tions—foreign trade, food, work, 
and wages. All the rest is of 
subsidiary interest in the present 
stage of the inquiry. The most 
interesting of the tables are 
those relating to labour. If 
the working man were a logical 
being, we might strongly ad- 
vise him above all others to 
study these figures, or at least 
such of them as directly con- 
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cern himself. But what would 
be the use? He has already, 
through his trade-union lead- 
ers, gruffly and emphatically 
declared that he wants no fresh 
information of any kind. On 
a subject which vitally concerns 
him he prefers the ignorance of 
sixty years ago to the know- 
ledge of to-day. If he had been 
a logical being, instead of shut- 
ting his eyes, he would have 
been thankful to Mr Chamber- 
lain for trying to open them 
for him. If the inquiry should 
accomplish nothing else, it will 
have revealed the critical con- 
dition into which British labour 
is drifting, under the combined 
influence of hostile tariffs abroad 
and crushing taxation at home. 

It is with the working man 
that the ultimate decision of 
this great issue rests, and no 
one better appreciates that than 
Mr Chamberlain. He grasps 


it in its full magnitude, while 
the working man himself plays 


with the fringe of it. The 
questions which overshadow 
all others are these — Given 
forty-two millions of consumers, 
how is an adequate supply of 
healthy food to be ensured for 
them? And given fourteen 
millions of producers, how are 
steady employment and a fair 
living wage to be found for 
them? These statistics prove 
the outlook to be far from 
satisfactory in either respect. 
The number of persons employed 
in our staple industries is dis- 
appointingly small, whether we 
compare it with the whole in- 
dustrial population or with the 
corresponding classes in other 
countries. Moreover, their 
growth even in our largest 
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industries is slow and precarious, 
sometimes non-existent or even 
retrogressive. Here is a much 
more serious point, especially 
for the workers themselves, 
than the balance of our exports 
and imports or the percentages 
of our trade with protected and 
unprotected areas. 

From the inquiry point of 
view, the ‘“‘ Memoranda, Statis- 
tical Tables, and Charts” have 
an obvious defect in the lack 
of a central idea. The average 
reader, after wading through 
them, will ask himself wearily 
what they all amount to; 
whereas if he had been told 
beforehand what particular 
questions they were intended 
to illustrate, he might easily 
have judged the value of the 
illustration. If, for instance, 
the Board of Trade officials 
had been asked to compare the 
two fiscal periods into which 
the past century was sharply 
divided—the agricultural and 
the industrial periods, or, as 
some may prefer to regard 
them, the protected and the 
free import periods—the figures 
might have led to some kind 
of definite conclusions. 

That is the central idea we 
were developing in the special 
article announced last month 
under the title of “A Century 
of British Progress”; but in 
order to make room for an 
adequate account of Mr Bal- 
four’s pamphlet and the Board 
of Trade Memoranda, it has had 
to be severely condensed. In 
the present number we can do 
little more than outline the 
intended comparison ; but enough 
will be done to show, we trust, 
the advantage of having def- 
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inite issues before us, and not 
mere piles of figures. Mr 
Balfour and Mr Chamberlain 
have both made their per- 
sonal standpoints clear enough, 
but their followers are still 
fighting indiscriminately on de- 
tails. A broad decisive histori- 
eal issue has yet to be put 
forward, and what better one 
could we have than our com- 
parative progress, not in mere 
paper values, but in national 
strength and wellbeing during 
the last thirty years of re- 
stricted imports (1820-50) and 
the last thirty years of free 
imports (1870-1900)? Free im- 
porters could desire nothing 
more favourable to them, and 
the advocates of home indus- 
try could not be subjected to 
a more exacting test. 

But apart from the fiscal 
question, on statistical grounds 
alone it is eminently desirable 
that an effort should be made 
to carry our commercial records 
further back than the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The 
available material is, we know, 
meagre, and much of it dubious. 
It may, however, be worth sift- 
ing by competent experts, of 
whom there are not a few at 
the Board of Trade. Such as 
it is, it has to be used by 
statisticians, and it would be 
a great gain to them if it 
were officially revised and put 
in convenient shape. The 
“Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom” goes bacx 
only to 1840, and even of that 
period the first fifteen years 
(1840-54) had to be patched 
up, as it were, posthumously. 
For the p ing forty years 
(1800-40) a mass of data exists 
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in various forms. The Board 
of Trade itself must have a 
good deal in its unpublished 
archives, and outside stores 
are scattered about in statisti- 
cal works like M‘Culloch’s, Col- 
quhoun’s, and Macpherson’s. 

As a supplement to the 
“Memoranda, Tables, and 
Charts,” a properly edited col- 
lection of commercial and fin- 
ancial statistics belonging to 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century would be invaluable. 
Our fiscal policy of to-day was 
decided for us in the first half 
of the century by men who 
had been made and educated 
in that period. They belonged 
to it, and without understand- 
ing them and their ideas, how 
can we properly appreciate the 
results of their work? Our 
commercial system, too, had its 
foundations laid in the first 
half of the century, which as 
regards official statistics is al- 
most a mythical age for us. 

With the imperfect data at 
our command we proceed to 
illustrate the two rival halves 
of the nineteenth century. Let 
us compare them in their econ- 
omic aspects—fiscal, commer- 
cial, and financial. Let us 
study them in particular from 
the food and labour stand- 
points. Even trade - union 
leaders may condescend by- 
and-by to look at facts which 
are, and have been for a 
century past, the chief con- 
cern of their own class. Work 
on one hand and food on the 
other are their fiscal problem. 
What are they doing to solve 
it, or to prevent its becoming 
so complicated as to get out 
of their power ? 
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The subjoined tables exhibit 
the economic condition of the 
United Kingdom at three im- 
portant periods during the past 
hundred years—first in 1801, 
when the consolidation of the 
Empire was in its “blood and 
iron” stage; next in 1851, the 
sunrise of free trade at home 
and of free colonies abroad ; and 
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finally in 1901, a fateful year 
which, if we heed not, may 
prove the sunset both of our 
free trade and free colonies, 
We begin with a comparative 
view of the population, public 
debt, revenue and expenditure, 
local taxation, &c. This may 
be distinguished as the fiscal 


A Century or Fiscat Progress, 1801-1901. 


Population . 
Birth-rate per 1000 


National debt— 
Funded 
Unfunded 


Total debt 


Per head 
Debt-charge 
Per head 


National revenue— 
From taxation 
From other sources . 


Total revenue . 


Chief sources of revenue—- 


Customs and excise 
Stamps and taxes 


Local rates 


National expenditure— 
Debt-charge 
Army and Navy 
Civil and miscellaneous 


1801. 


16,338, 102 
28°9 


£447,043,489 
17,590,300 


1851. 


27,309,346 
34°2 


branch of the comparison. 


1901. 
41, 400,000 
28°5 





£765, 126,582 
17,742,800 


£693,310,386 
75,133,000 





£464,633,789 





£782,869,382 


£768,443,386 





£28 6 O 
£21,957,402 
27s. 


£28 13 4 
£28,017,126 
20s. 6d. 


£18 11 3 
£21,685,532 
10s. 6d. 





£34,113,146 
27,305,271 


£61,418,417 


£48,042,914 
4,190,092 


£52,233,006 


£121,893,000 
21,104,999 


142,997,999 





£19,330,867 
11,906,987 





£37,597,495 
15,759,383 


£62,593,000 
59,300,000 





£5,302,070 


£8,916,000 


£61,987,643* 





£21,957,402 


37,216,268t 


4,167,287 


£28,017, 126 
14,873,858 


£21,685,532 
123,787,000 
31,928,791 


* 1900. 


There are about two and a 
half times as many people in 
the United Kingdom to-day as 
there were one hundred years 
ago. In some respects the two 
communities were very similarly 
.circumstanced. Both were at 
war—the people of 1801 with 
the then most powerful nation 
in: Europe, and we with a 
South African Republic barely 


11,112,009 


t Including war expenses. 


forty years old. Out of an 
estimated total income of 1500 
millions sterling we raised in 
1901 for war and ordinary 
expenditure 179 millions. The 
people of 1801, out of a total 
income of less than 140 millions, 
furnished the Government with 
614 millions. It was not, of 
course, all in taxes—about 27 
millions came from loans and 
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other special sources; but the 
taxes exceeded 34 millions for 
the year, or 25 per cent of the 
total estimated income of the 
nation. Both communities were 
burdened with heavy national 
debts. In nominal amount 
they differed widely, ours 
having been over 50 per cent 
larger than that of 1801. But 
a singular coincidence will be 
seen in the annual debt-charge 
of the two periods. Our 768 
millions of debt cost us less to 
carry than 464 millions cost 
the taxpayers of 1801, the re- 
spective totals having been 
£21,685,000 and £21,957,000. 
The average cost per head of 
the population was, however, 
very different—10s. 6d. in 1901 
against 27s. a century ago. 
With that peculiar excep- 
tion the public burdens of 
the community have increased 
at a greater rate than the 
population, and also at a 
greater rate than its pro- 
ducing power, so far as that 
can be measured by reliable 
data. The only thing we can 
boast of as compared with 1801 
is paper wealth—that of the 
income - tax assessments. In 
these our progress has indeed 
been dazzling; but is it not 
rather anomalous that it should 
be so much greater in these 
than in the more tangible tests 
of production and distribution ? 
The population of 1901 was 
two and a half times that of a 
century ago, but our taxation 
is more than three and a half 
times as large (122 millions 
sterling against 34 millions), 
our customs and excise revenue 
fully three times as large (624 
millions sterling against 19 
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millions), and our stamps and 
taxes nearly five times as large 
(5934 millions sterling against 
less than 12 millions). On the 
expenditure side we find that 
the cost of the army and navy 
has been multiplied about three 
and a half times (123? millions 
sterling against 37 millions). 
Moreover, the 37 millions in- 
cluded the current charges of a 
European war, while the extra 
charge of the Boer war has to 
be added to our 123} millions, 

In local government our 
great-grandfathers had much 
the best of us. The local rates of 
1801—including that corn-law 
bogey the poor-rate—did not 
much exceed 5 millions sterling. 
By 1901 they had mounted up 
to 62 millions—a twelvefold in- 
crease. The Civil Service and 
miscellaneous charges of 1801 
were only a trifle over 4 millions 
sterling. In 1901 rates in aid of 
shoddy science, board schools, 
and other make-believes had 
run them up to close on 32 
millions. Imperial and local 
taxation combined rose during 
the century from under 40 
millions sterling to nearly 184 
millions—that is to say, they 
multiplied fully four and a half 
times, or twice as much as the 
population ! 

In public finance we do not, 
when everything is taken into 
account, make such a very 
superior show to our ancestors 
of 1801. But at least, it may 
be said, we have advanced 
rapidly since 1851, when the 
dark clouds of protection fin- 
ally rolled away. In some 
respects, perhaps, but not in 
all. Population increased only 
50 per cent,—a substantially 
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smaller rate than that of the 
corn-law half of the cen- 
tury. Concurrently national 
taxation advanced from 48 to 
122 millions sterling, or two 
and a half times, and local 
taxation from under 9 millions 
to nearly 62 millions—a seven- 
fold increase! Public burdens 
as a whole rose from 57 millions 
to nearly 184 millions—more 
than three times as much. 
During this half-century a 
significant change took place 
in the character as well as in 
the amount of the taxation. 
In 1851 374 millions sterling 
out of a total revenue of 48 
millions was raised by customs 
and excise, but in 1901 only 62 
millions out of a total revenue 
of 122 millions was so raised. 
The ratio of customs and excise 
—in other words, of indirect 
taxes—to the whole thus de- 
clined from 77 per cent to 51 
per cent. Concurrently direct 
taxes—represented by stamps, 
death-duties, &c. — increased 
from 23 per cent to 49 per 


cent. Both classes of taxation 
increased much more rapidly 
than the population; but the 
increase of direct taxes was so 
great as to constitute prac- 
tically a new burden on the 
national industry. Customs 
and excise averaged in 185] 
27s. 6d. per head of the popu- 
lation, and stamps and taxes 
lls. per head—total, 38s. 6d. 
per head. In 1901 stamps 
and taxes had grown to 27s, 
per head, while customs and 
excise, instead of showing any 
compensatory decline, averaged 
30s. per head—total, 57s. per 
head, against 38s. 6d. in 1851, 
If we really prospered more in 
the second or free-trade half of 
the century than in the first or 
protectionist half, the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with 
it. Its operations tended much 
more to impoverish than to 
enrich the country. 

So much for the fiscal growth 
of the past century. The next 
table exhibits its commercial 
growth :— 


A CrentTuRY oF CoMMERCIAL ProcREss, 1801-1901. 


Imports— 
Foreign 
Colonial 


Exports— 
Foreign 
Colonial 


Imports per head 

Exports per head 

Percentage of — 
Foreign imports 
Colonial imports 


Foreign exports- 
Colonial exports 


1801. 
£22,767,834 
9,018,428 


1851, 


£118,239,534* 


34,149,499 


1901. 
£416,416,492 
105,573,706 





£31,786,262 


£152,389,053 


£521,990, 198 





£33,911,744 
5,818,915 


£54,931,683 
19,517,039 





£39,730,659 


£74,448,722 


£175,233,975 
104,788,401 


£280, 022,376 





119 0 
29 0 


70 
30 


86 
14 


* 1854. 





1211 3 
6 14 10 


-_-_-_-—_—_—— 


80 
20 
62°5 
37°5 
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Chief exports— 
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A CENTURY OF CoMMERCIAL Progress, 1801-1901—continued. 


Chief imports— 1801. 1851. 1901, 
Cotton, raw . owt. 484,000 6,762,300 16,336,697 
Wool, 1 . Wb 7,371,774 81,298,733 686,956,308 
Iron and steel ; £947,785 £8,785,000  £34,617,000 















Cotton yarns a £7,977,052 
“or £7,050,809  £30,088,836 pitta 
Woollen yarns 4,855,771 
~~ * 7,321,326 8,377,183 Py 
Linen yarns - 824,681 
“i 1,009,194 5,067,096 saunas 
Tron and steel 5 ‘ 2,047,902 ioe 25,282,080 
Coal ° Q tons 925,989 3,468,455 43,765,912 
British shipping— 
Total tonnage é 1,986,076 3,662,344 9,608,420 
Entered and cleared— 
British ‘ 2,510,229 9,820,876 62,789,841 
Foreign 937,831 6,159,322 34,561,172 
Native products— 
Tron ‘ ‘ tons 227,000 2,700,000 4,091,908 
Copper ° " 5,267 19,899 532 
Tin. ° ° " 2,328 5,974 4,560 
Bullion in Bank of England £4,335,260 £14,607,250 £35,568,509 


Imports show at first glance 
an overwhelming increase, the 
313 millions sterling of 1801 
being only a sixteenth part of 
the 522 millions recorded in 
1901. But from the latter ought 
to be deducted 220 millions 
sterling of foreign food, which 
had a very small counterpart 
in 1801. The true comparison 
lies between 31} millions and 
300 millions, showing the in- 
crease for the whole century 
to have been a little over 268 
millions, Less than 2} millions 
sterling per annum over such 
a long period cannot be con- 
sidered astounding progress for 
the leading commercial State 
in the world, as we still were 
in those days. : 

True, the rate of progress 
realised in the second half of 
the century was considerably 
greater than in the first; but 
to that there was more than 
VOL. CLXXIV.—NO. MLVI. 








one contributory cause. The 
expansion of our colonies was 
quite as powerful a factor in 
it as the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Moreover, the larger 
population of the second half 
than of the first has also to 
be taken into account, though 
free-trade apologists seldom 
remember minor details like 
growth of population. In ex- 
tolling the growth of consump- 
tion they conveniently forget 
the increase of consumers. Be- 
tween 1801 and 1854—we have 
in this case to adopt the latter 
year, as declared values then 
superseded the old official values 
—imports had an increase of 
120 millions sterling, which, 
on a mean population for the 
half century of 21 millions, 
averaged nearly £6 per head. 
Between 1854 and 1901—a 
period of forty-seven years— 
they gained another 369 
2P 
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millions, of which 220 millions 
was food. On a mean popula- 
tion of, say, 35 millions, the gross 
increase averaged about £10 
per head, but excluding food, 
it was only £4, 7s. per head. 

Still more interesting com- 
parisons are furnished by the 
exports of the century. All 
through they were considerably 
smaller than the imports; but 
the preponderance of the latter 
has for years been growing more 
and more pronounced. In the 
first or corn-law half of the 
century exports advanced from 
393 millions sterling to 74} 
millions—a gain of 34} mill- 
ions, which, on a mean popu- 
lation for the period of 21 
millions, averaged 33s. per 
head. In the latter half of 


the century the increase was 
2054 millions sterling, and tak- 
ing the mean population again 
at 35 millions, the average 


would be rather less than £6 
per head. Between the two 
half centuries the utmost dif- 
ference that can be claimed in 
respect of British exports is 
87s. per head per annum. If 
it had been all due to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
repealers might have had some 
ground for modest, though not 
extravagant, boasting. But 
much more happened in the 
nineteenth century than the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
United Kingdom itself was vir- 
tually re-created, and a colonial 
empire hitherto almost inac- 
cessible was drawn closer to 
us both politically and com- 
mercially, 

When the nineteenth century 
is impartially studied it will be 
found that a larger share of our 


economic progress during the 
nineteenth century was due to 
the development of our colonies 
than to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. In the first place, ob. 
serve what a large and con- 
tinually growing proportion of 
our exports throughout the 
whole period was colonial. It 
rose from 14 per cent at the 
beginning of the century to 26 
per cent at the middle and 37} 
per cent at the end of it. All 
this increase we might have 
secured as well under the old 
system as under the new one, 
In fact, the chances would 
have been in favour of a 
larger increase than has ac- 
tually occurred. By continu- 
ing to the colonies even a small 
part of the preference they for- 
merly enjoyed in our markets 
as against foreign nations, we 
should have drawn them closer 
to us and have given them 
greater encouragement to trade 
with us. 

Free importers cannot reason- 
ably claim any share in the 
magnificent expansion of our 
colonial trade, because, so far 
from promoting, they deliber- 
ately discouraged it. By with- 
drawing all the privileges it 
had enjoyed from the days of 
Cromwell, and reducing the 
colonies one and all to a dead 
pedantic level with the outer 
world, they practically an- 
nounced that for the future 
there was to be no sentiment 
in business. It was well for 
them and for the United 
Kingdom that the colonies did 
not take them too literally at 
their word. Cobdenism in its 
colonial application deliberate- 
ly and avowedly contemplated 
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ultimate disintegration of the 
Empire. “Foreign and colonial 
markets are all alike to us,” 
was the cry of the original 
Cobdenites. And so they might 
all have become ere now if 
a wise Providence had not 
interposed to prevent it. 

There was something more, 
however, than mere good luck 
in our escape from the natural 
and logical sequel to the free- 
trade cosmopolitanism of fifty 
years ago which would have 
been disintegration. If our 
relations with the colonies 
had been purely commercial, 
the same as with foreign 
States generally, their trade 
might have become an alien- 
ating rather than a concen- 
trating influence. But two 
powerful counteractives came 
into operation—the personal 
and the financial factors. The 
mother country not only peopled 
the colonies with the overflow 
of her own children, but she 
financed them also. She pro- 
vided them with banks and 
mortgage companies; she as- 
sisted them to build their rail- 
ways and harbours ; she loaned 
money to them for all manner 
of legitimate and not a few ille- 
gitimate objects. 

This placed her in a wholly 
different relation to the colonies 
to what she has generally held 
toward foreign countries. The 
latter, as a rule, have been 
mere traders. With the excep- 
tion of the United States and 
the Argentine Republic, they 
have held only buying and 
selling relations with us, Our 
colonies, on the other hand, 
have been not only traders with 
us, but blood-relations, financial 
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clients, partners and co-oper- 
ators in many lines of enter- 
prise. We have made far 
more money out of them than 
the bare profit on goods ex- 
changed with them. Much of 
their land is British owned, 
and in normal years it yields 
substantial returns. Millions 
of British capital are invested 
in their mines, sheep - runs, 
sugar - plantations, and other 
industries. Their principal 
banks originated in London 
and still have their head- 
quarters here. Their largest 
trading firms have home con- 
nections, and many of them 
have been converted into limited 
liability companies under our 
joint-stock laws. 

The great difference between 
mere exchange of merchandise, 
such as we carry on with 
foreign markets, and com- 
mercial and financial partner- 
ship, such as obtains between 
the mother country and the 
colonies, can be well illustrated 
by a single example. In the 
past two years (1901 and 1902) 
our total exports of British and 
Irish produce to foreign markets 
averaged under 175 millions 
sterling. The profit on that, 
after allowing for unlucky ven- 
tures, accidents, and bad debts, 
will be liberally estimated at 
10 per cent overhead, or 174 
millions sterling. What a drop 
in the bucket is 17} millions 
compared with our total in- 
come - tax assessments of 867 
millions sterling, or even with 
the 466 millions of trading and 
professional incomes assessed 
under Schedule D. Observe 
how it contrasts with the huge 
totals in the following table :— 
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A CENTURY OF ACCUMULATED WEALTH, 1801-1901. 


Inhabited houses 


Income tax— 
Lands and houses . 
Farming ° 
Trades and professions 
British, colonial, and foreign 

securities 

Public officials 
Total assessments . 

Yield of tax for each penny 


£30,000,000 
10,000,000 
45,000,000 


12,000,000 


102,000,000* 
500,000 


1801. 1853, 1901. 
1,575,923 


3,276,975 6,833,656 





£107,000,000 
46,650,000 
70,000,000 


232,810,000 
17,608,000 
466,189,000 


26,750,000 
11,680,000 
262,000,000 
800,000 


41,365,000 
75,381,000 
866,993,453 
2,531,462 





Estate duties. 
Property charged to— 
Old legacy duties 
New death duties 


£3,541,931 





£51,835,620 sal 
es £211,006,000 





Savings banks 
Friendly societies 





£30,278,000 £192,359,000 
13,999,268 43,232,500 
(1881) 


* Pitt's original valuations in December 1798. 


ECONOMIC LEGENDS AND FALLACIES, 


Haphazard, slipshod statistics 
are the natural soil for economic 
legend and fallacy. As might 
be expected, these are to be 
found flourishing in the popular 
mind with regard to the so- 
called protectionist half of the 
nineteenth century. The best 
use that can be made of the 
“inquiry” returns, so far as 
they have yet appeared, may 
be to apply them as a check to 
the false and legendary history 
of the protectionist régime with 
which we have been so copious- 
ly supplied by its destroyers. 
Afterwards a counter-test may 
be applied to the Cobden régime, 
which succeeded that of the 
Corn Laws, and which in its 
turn is now on its trial. Let 
us ask ourselves, not as party 
politicians or as dogmatic pro- 
fessors, but as practical men 


who desire to have the guidance 
of past experience, What is the 
true lesson of the official statis- 
tics now being showered on us? 
What have the above tables to 
say of the two historical régimes 
now set up against each other 
as rival examples of economic 
development? Do they prove 
the first to have been as stupid, 
wretched, and unprogressive as 
its free-trade biographers pic- 
ture it? Or do they show that 
it has been in many respects 
calumniated, misrepresented, 
and disparaged? On the other 
hand, do they bear out all the 
claims of the second to univer- 
sal beneficence, enterprise, and 
prosperity? Or have there 
also been rifts in the free-trade 
lute, which time and change of 
circumstance are bringing to 


light ? 
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* AGRICULTURAL 


A large, and at one time 
influential, section of our polit- 
ical leaders have assiduously 
cultivated among the public an 
idea that the first half of the 
nineteenth century—the corn- 
law period—was something for 
all patriotic Britons to be 
ashamed of. They have written 
and spoken of it as the dark 
age of Toryism and protection. 
According to them it was barren, 
stupid, dull, unenterprising, un- 
interesting, and altogether 
commonplace. It may be al- 
most useless to try to explain 
to them that this dull half- 
century produced a healthier 
and stronger national growth 
than any we have had since; 
nevertheless that is the 
actual fact. This stupid half- 
century furnished most of the 
economic ideas which succeed- 
ing generations who look down 
upon it pride themselves on 
having worked out. This 
barren half-century originated 
nearly all the economic move- 
ments to which we owe our 
subsequent prosperity. The 
second half of the century—the 
free-trade period—fiourished to 
a large extent on its rich in- 
heritance from the first half. 

It was in the dark age of the 
Corn Laws that our century- 
long rivalry with France for 
the supremacy of Europe was 
finally decided in our favour. 

That we acquired undisputed 
command of the high seas, 
which carried with it control of 
the ocean trade of the world. 

That our foreign markets 
were multiplied and extended 
by the inclusion of South 
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America, China, and the Far 
East generally. 

That our foreign policy be- 
came for the first time gener- 
ous and broad-minded, under 
the guidance of Ministers like 
Canning and Palmerston. 

That our monetary standard 
was settled once for all, and so 
wisely that it has given us little 
or no trouble ever since. The 
only attempts to disturb it have 
been pronunciamentos of the 
“ fourteen professors” in favour 
of bimetallism. 

That our banking system 
received its present solid and 
successful organisation. Our 
joint-stock banks, our Bank 
Charter Act, and our currency 
system all belong to the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

That our foreign finance was 
initiated with the South Ameri- 
can loans of 1822, and a power- 
ful impetus thereby given to 
our foreign trade. A very 
large proportion of the iron 
and textile exports of the free- 
trade period were “ financed ” 
on the system introduced in 
1822 — namely, lending to 
foreign countries, not in cash, 
but in goods. 

That our trunk roads and 
canals were built, and most of 
our great harbours and docks 
were created. 

That steam locomotion was 
invented, and our railway sys- 
tem as a whole was planned, 
and its main lines constructed. 

That our self - governing 
colonies were established, and 
the political foundations of our 
colonial empire were laid. 

That our home trade re- 
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ceived an unprecedented stim- 
ulus from the prosperity of our 
principal industries, agricultural 
and manufacturing alike. 

That a rational system of 
local government was intro- 
duced, which the second half 
of the century has pushed to 
the wildest extreme of muddle 
and extravagance. 

That popular education was 
started on reasonable and 
moderate lines, which have 
since been lost in a wild craze 
for wasteful experiments, cost- 
ing in the aggregate almost as 
much as the army itself, and 
yielding even less satisfactory 
results. 

The above are a few out of 
many historical reminders for 
us that the first half of the 
nineteenth century was the 
natural parent of the second 
half; that it contributed its 
full share to the industrial and 
commercial achievements of the 
century as a whole; and that 
we may owe as much to its 
solid but forgotten progress as 
to the showier and better adver- 
tised successes of a later day. 
If the golden age of the free- 
traders were to be criticised as 
cavalierly as the corn -law 
period—and doubtless one day 
it will be—what might not 
be said of it? Imagine Sir 
William Harcourt or Sir 
Charles Dilke or Mr Asquith 
returning thirty years hence to 


hear what posterity may be 
saying of their chosen genera- 
tion. It is not impossible that 
their spectral ears may be 
shocked with the rudest of 
rude adjectives. Economic 
teachers may be holding up 
the second half of the century 
to scorn and ridicule, much the 
same as our own “fourteen 
professors” now regard the 
first half. They may charac- 
terise it as a bullying, bluster- 
ing, self-glorious age—an age 
of guzzling, gambling, and 
muddling—of hypocrisy, incon- 
sistency, and conceit. For all 
of which allegations there 
might be some little ground. 

It may seem foolhardy and 
ridiculous even to suggest the 
possibility of comparison be- 
tween the two halves of the 
nineteenth century—the Cin- 
derella half and the Cobden 
half. But we do not shrink 
even from that. If we can do 
nothing else, we may at least 
establish the fact that the 
Cinderella period was a much 
more important part of our 
national history than it has 
ever yet got credit for. In 
several respects it was more 
progressive than the Cobden 
régime. The census returns 
quoted in Mr Gibson Bowles’ 
return show to start with 4 
more rapid growth of popula- 
tion in the earlier than in the 
later decades of the century. 


GRowTH OF PoPULATION, 1821-1902. 


Total, Increase Increase 


United Kingdom. 
20,900,000 
24,000,000 
26,700,000 


in the decade. per cent. 


3,100,000 15-00 
2,700,000 11°25 


27,400,000 2°60 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1821-1902—continued. 


Total, 
United Kingdom 
1861 _ . ° ° 28,900,000 
1871 . . ° 31,500,000 
1881 . ° . 34,900,000 
1891 . ‘ ‘ 37,700,000 
1901 . . . 41,400,000 


Here the “fourteen profes- 
sors” and other champions of 
free imports will find a rather 
hard nut to crack. Assuming 
that they agree with the best 
economic authorities, including 
themselves, that a healthy pro- 
gressive population is the most 
valuable asset of a State, we 
invite their attention to the 
fact that our largest increase 
of population during the nine- 
teenth century took place in 
the last two decades of the 
protectionist régime! We next 
invite their attention to the 
still more singular fact that 
in the decade during which 
the free-trade crusade reached 
its climax the increase of pop- 
ulation virtually disappeared. 
It dropped from 11} per cent 
to 24 per cent, or a quarter 
per cent per annum! Even 
after the free-trade régime be- 
came definitely established, the 
population never recovered its 
former rate of growth. In the 
five decades of the second half 
of the century the highest rate 
of increase was 10} per cent, 
against 15 per cent in the de- 
cade 1821-31 and 11} per cent 
in 1831-41, 

The first two decades of the 
century cannot be brought into 
exact comparison owing to the 
absence of an Irish census, but 
if we adopt current estimates 
for the latter, the increase be- 
tween 1801 and 1821 will be 
4,855,000, or an original total 


Increase Increase 
in the decade. per cent. 


1,500,000 5°50 
2,600,000 9°00 
3,400,000 10°80 
2,800,000 8-00 
3,700,000 9°80 


of 16,338,000—equal to 30 per 
cent for the twenty years, or 1} 
per cent per annum. England 
and Wales taken by themselves 
show even more remarkable pro- 

ess. Their population rose 
from 8,873,000 in 1801 to 
11,979,000 in 1821—a gain of 
3,106,000, or 35 per cent for 
the two decades, against 20} 
per cent for the two best de- 
cades under free-trade. As a 
final test we may compare the 
two halves of the century. 
The first (1801-51) showed a 

wth of over 11 millions— 
from 16,338,000 to 27,400,000 
—while the second gained 14 
millions. But the 11 millions 
represented 70 per cent of the 
original total, and the 14 
millions only 52 per cent. If 
the free-trade line were drawn 
at 1840, as we might fairly 
claim, the respective increases 
would be, for the first four de- 
cades of the century, 10,362,000, 
and for the last six decades 
14,700,000. The ratios of in- 
crease for the first four decades 
would be 63°6 per cent, or over 
1} per cent per annum, and for 
the other six decades 55 per 
cent, or less than 1 per cent 
per annum. 

Census returns are of course 
unimpeachable. Not all the 
argufiers of the Cobden Club 
could explain them away. But 
if they required confirmation, it 
is to be found in abundance 
among contemporary records. 


—— 
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‘““ MANUFACTURING BRITAIN” OF TO-DAY. 


For all reasonable people the 
foregoing historical retrospect 
ought to demolish the legend 
that “Agricultural Britain” 
was unprogressive and unpro- 
ductive as well as unintelli- 
gent. After half a century’s 
experience of “ Manufacturing 
Britain,” how far do we find 
it to have improved on its 
predecessor in the essentials of 
human wellbeing? Population 
has been already dealt with, and 
the free-traders will have no 
wish for a repetition of results 
so unflattering to them. But 
the moral of the population re- 
turn may be driven home by a 
passing reference to the birth 
and death rates. The latter 
shows an improving tendency, 
as it ought to do after so 
many years’ practice of sani- 
tary science and so many 
millions spent in its applica- 
tion. But the birth-rate is 
much less satisfactory. In the 
thirty years since 1871 it has 
dropped from a maximum of 35 
per 1000 to a record minimum 
in 1901 of only 28°6 per 1000— 
a decline of fully 8 per cent in 
three decades. The corn-law 
régime is innocent of any such 
deterioration. 

In an “inquest of the nation ” 
the people naturally rank first, 
and after them the principal 
home industries. We have 
seen how the latter predom- 
inated at the middle of the 
century, before the newfangled 
doctrines about the superior 
value of foreign trade gained 
the upper hand. Some of the 
free-trade leaders have wheeled 


round on this point, and, sacri. 
ficing consistency to necessity, 
are now preaching the superi- 
ority of home trade over foreign. 
Unhappily for them the Treas. 
ury, the Board of Trade, and 
the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment have not had time yet to 
catch up with this new view. 
Their chief attention for the 
past fifty years has been given 
to foreign trade. Home in- 
dustries have been overlooked 
or pushed into the background, 
and now that official informa- 
tion about them would be so 
welcome, there is very little 
available. Nearly every column 
in Mr Gibson Bowles’ return 
relating to home industries is 
either a blank or a mere skele- 
ton. More striking still, they 
occupy comparatively few of 
the 500 pages of special statis- 
tics prepared by the Board of 
Trade for the use of the 
Cabinet. 

What a brave confession for 
the official statisticians of a 
country which still considers 
itself the leader of the world’s 
commerce to have to make, 
in writing “No information” 
under such headings as “Tex- 
tile manufactures, total produc- 
tion ;” “Textiles retained for 
home consumption ;” “Iron and 
steel manufactures, total pro- 
duction ;” “Iron and steel manu- 
factures retained for home con- 


sumption”! But they have. 


been able to furnish a few 
stray figures as to the num- 
ber of persons employed at 
different periods in textile fac- 
tories, woollen and cotton. In 
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1839—-seven years before the 
termination of the old régime 
—the total was 345,831. It 
reached its maximum in 1890 
with a total of 830,351. But 
in the last decade of the cen- 
tury, when every one imagined 
that our textile industries were 
flushed with prosperity, the 
number of employees receded 
to 782,532. That was their 
estimated total in 1898, and 
it indicates a decline of nearly 
fifty thousand in eight years— 
at the alarming rate of over 
six thousand a-year. 

If we recall that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the 
throwing open of British ports 
to all the world involved a 
deliberate sacrifice of our food- 
growing to our textile indus- 
tries, the above will seem a 
rather unsatisfactory result. 
To “convinced free- traders” 
like the late Chancellor of the 


Exchequer it must be, to say 
the least, disconcerting. Some 
kind of explanation of it is due 
to their followers, if not to the 


public. Why that serious and 
most inopportune shrinkage in 
the personnel of our two great- 
est industries after agriculture ? 
The Cobden Club axiom, that 
imports create exports, does 
not seem to have worked cor- 
rectly in this particular in- 
stance. The contrary doctrine, 
that excessive imports encroach 
on the demand for home labour, 
is more in evidence. If in 
sixty years (1839 to 1898) the 
number of persons employed in 
all our textile industries in- 
creased only from 345,831 
to 782,532, that was merely 
nominal progress, for it hardly 
kept pace with the growth of 
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the population. In 1839 there 
was one textile worker for 
every seventy-five people in 
the United Kingdom. In 1898 
there was one for every fifty- 
three people—rather a back- 
ward advance. 

In order to give these figures 
their full significance, the im- 
ports of foreign textiles during 
the same period ought to have 
been placed alongside of the 
numbers of persons employed. 
These, however, have been over- 
looked. The tables of detailed 
imports do not go further back 
than 1890, and they only give 
separately the chief countries 
of origin. A collective com- 
parison cannot therefore be 
made. But under the head 
“Imports from Germany ” we 
find cotton manufactures valued 
in 1890 at £253,381, and in 
1902, £1,121,065. Under “Im- 
ports from Belgium” there are 
cotton manufactures valued in 
1890 at £593,182, and in 1902 
they have increased to over two 
millions (£2,680,000). A con- 
siderable portion of these Belgian 
cottons come in all probability 
from Germany and Austria. 
Under “ Imports from France” 
cotton manufactures rise from 
£365,367 in 1890 to £969,250 
in 1902. With all respect for 
the doctrine that imports can- 
not displace home labour, we 
believe that there may be some 
connection between our increas- 
ing imports of textiles and the 
practical decrease in the num- 
ber of hands employed in our 
own factories. What has the 
Cotton-spinners’ Association to 
say to this? 

In the iron and steel industry 
we find a repetition of these 
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anomalies, Very slow increase 
in the numbers employed, a 
large increase in the output 
per head, and a still larger 
increase in the imports of 
manufactured goods. The pro- 
duction of pig-iron in the 
United Kingdom has risen 
from 3,100,000 tons in 1854 
to 8,700,000 tons in 1902, but 
the number of persons employed 
increased only from 110,408 to 
245,847 (1891). The total for 
1901 is not yet available for 


Imports oF JRON AND 


Germany 
Belgium 
France . ° 
United States . 


The above figures are all 
from the Board of Trade 
volume. So much concerned 
are the Board of Trade officials 
about the condition of our iron 
and steel trade that Sir Alfred 
Bateman lately issued a special 
memorandum on the subject. 
It covers a period of three 
years, 1899 to 1901, and a 
less fortunate one for the free 
importers could hardly be im- 
agined. The nine chief pro- 
ducers of iron and steel are 
given in their present order 
of magnitude — namely, the 
United States, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, Russia, 
France, Austria - Hungary, 
Sweden, and Belgium. In the 
three years 1899 to 1901 four 
of them have lost ground as 
producers of iron-ore — Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, 
Spain, and France. Four have 
increased their yearly output— 


the United Kingdom, but for 
England and Wales it wag 
216,022, against 95,350 in 
1854. In other words, our 
ironworkers are numerically 
declining both as compared 
with the home demand for iron 
and with foreign production, 
That a good deal of their work 
has of late been done for them 
abroad may be gathered from 
the following exhibit of our 
iron and steel imports from our 
principal competitors, 


STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


1890. 1902. 
£286,359 
835,322 
145,495 
497,126 


£1,764,302 


£1,228,390 
2,681,892 
353,607 
5,723,813 


£7,987,702 


the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden, and Bel- 
gium—while the Russian re- 
turn for 1901 is not yet avail- 
able. 

The two outstanding facts 
in this comparison are the 
huge expansion of the Ameri- 
can output—from 24,863,000 
tons in 1899 to 28,887,000 tons 
in 1901; and the corresponding 
shrinkage of our own output— 
from 14,461,000 tons in 1899 
to 12,275,000 tons in 1901, 
Sir Alfred Bateman in his com- 
ments on these not very en- 
couraging figures says that our 
iron-ore production in 1901 was 
“less than in any year since 
1895,” As iron-ore producers 
we passed our zenith in 1882 
with a record output of eighteen 
million tons. Now we are 
down to about two-thirds of 
that. Still less fortunate do 
Wwe appear to be as consumers 
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of iron-ore (home and foreign). 
Formerly we held the lead both 
in production and consumption, 
but now we have to be content 
with third place in both. 
Between 1899 and 1901 the 
American consumption  ad- 
vanced from 25,316,000 tons to 
29,789,000 tons, while ours de- 
clined from 21,504,000 tons to 
17,812,000 tons—a loss of 174 
per cent in three years, or 
nearly 6 per cent per annum. 

As producers of pig-iron we 
have one consolation that is 
denied to us elsewhere. Severe 
as our losses were, we still 
managed in 1901 to keep 
slightly ahead of Germany. 
The Americans continued their 
triumphal progress, having 
added in 1901 fully two 
million tons to the 13,621,000 
tons they manufactured in 
1899. Germany fell off in the 
same period a million and a 
quarter tons, leaving her in 
1901 with a total of 7,867,000 
tons. Our shrinkage was fully 
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a million and a half tons, leav- 
ing us in 1901 with 7,929,000 
tons. Belgium also reported a 
material decrease, but France 
only a small one. Russia and 
Sweden, on the other hand, had 
small increases. The special 
memorandum adds a quinquen- 
nial comparison — 1899 - 1901 
against 1894-96—in which the 
United Kingdom makes a 
poorer showing than _ ever. 
The respective rates of in- 
crease in output of pig-iron 
were—the United States 75 
per cent, Germany 43 per cent, 
and the United Kingdom 11 
per cent! 

Following iron to its final 
stage, the memorandum com- 
pares the output of the prin- 
cipal steel-making countries, 
Here again the United King- 
dom has dropped into third 
place, and a poor third at 
that. This being the most 
important of the metal in- 
dustries, we reproduce the 
actual figures below. 


Steet Propvuction, 1899-1901 (tons). 


United States . 
Germany ° 
United Kingdom 


Between 1899 and 1901 the 
steel trades of Germany and 
the United Kingdom were 
practically stationary, while 
that of the United States 
continued to expand at the 
rate of a million tons a-year. 
Sir Alfred Bateman men- 
tions a significant circumstance 
which may partly account for 
the stagnation of our steel 
industry. The German and 
American processes of steel- 
making must be superior to 


1899, 
10,640,000 
6,290,000 
4,855,000 


1901. 
13,474,000 
6,394,000 
4,904,000 


ours, 


as they obtain more 
steel than our makers do from 
a given quantity of pig-iron. 
The American average is 80 
tons of steel from every 100 
tons of pig-iron; Germany’s 
is 75 tons, and ours only 63 


tons. This, we frankly admit, 
is not a defect to be remedied 
by tariffs. It calls for brains 
at our steel-mills. 

“ Agricultural Britain ” is, as 
we all know, in a deplorable 
plight, but not many of us can 
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have been prepared for the dis- 
closures made by the Board of 
Trade as to the state of “Manu- 
facturing Britain.” If the above 
official figures as to the tendency 
of our staple industries mean 
anything, it is that neither are 
they in a particularly healthy 
state. Let the working men 
who have so lightly rejected 
Mr Chamberlain’s scheme in 
advance see to it that their 
own future is not in peril. 
They have refused to listen 
for a moment to the claims of 
the cultivators of the soil. They 
have given the cold shoulder to 
colonists who have proved them- 
selves both on the field of battle 
and elsewhere to be the bone 
and sinew of the Empire. 
Possibly their infatuation will 
carry them even further, and 
they may even decline to con- 
sider that part of the fiscal 
problem which immediately 


concerns themselves. But again 
we say, let them look to it that 
their own turn does not come 


soon. If the records of the 
Board of Trade are to be 
believed, they are living in a 
fool’s paradise. 

The condition of the labour 
market at the present time is 
by no means reassuring. From 
a trade union point of view 
it is quite the reverse. Nor 
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is it likely to experience much 
improvement in the coming 
winter, and the time may be 
nearer than trade unionists 
think when a day’s work will 
be of greater consequence to a 
working man than the little or 
even the big loaf. Then it 
may not seem such a smart 
thing as it does now to pass a 
Jeddart verdict on a question 
before they or their leaders 
have taken the trouble to 
examine it for themselves. 

We speak thus plainly to 
the working men of the country 
because it is they who hold in 
their hands the fate not only of 
Mr Chamberlain and his scheme, 
but of a United Empire. 
Without their support it cannot 
be realised, but they are power- 
less to prevent the possibly dis- 
astrous alternative. Whether or 
not they have proved them- 
selves worthy of such a trust is 
another matter. But they 
have given their decision, such 
as it is, and Mr Chamberlain 
has loyally submitted to it. 
Sooner, however, than they 
suspect there may be practical 
and irresistible proof of which 
is right—the working men who 
refuse to think for themselves, 
or Mr Chamberlain, whom they 
will not allow to think for 
them ? 
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